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EDITORS “PREFACE, 


IT is just ten years since the lamented Author of this Com- 
mentary gave to the world of scholars an Jntyoduction to 
Aristotles Rhetoric, containing, amongst other valuable matter, 
a general outline of the contents of the treatise and para- 
phrases of the more difficult portions. In the preface to that 
book, which is an almost indispensable companion to the 
present edition and renders any special prolegomena to these 
volumes unnecessary, the Author describes the Lxtroduction 
as preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work itself 
in an edition of the Greek text which had been long in 
preparation and was to appear as soon as it could be got 
ready. This promise is now at last fulfilled, under circum- 
stances however in which the pathetic interest naturally at- 
tending the publication of any posthumous work like the 
present, is in this particular instance, if I may judge of the 
feelings of others by my own, intensified into a sense of 
more than usually deep regret that the labours of a large 
portion of an eminent scholar’s life-time must now see the 
light without the advantage of his own editorial care. 

Mr Cope died in the year 1873, but during the last four 
years of his life his work on the Rhetoric, though it had nearly 
approached completion, unhappily but unavoidably remained 
untouched. He was actively engaged upon it during the 
two years that succeeded the publication of the Zutroduction 
in 1867 ;—a year that was also marked by the appearance of 
a long-expected edition of the Rhetoric by Spengel, which, 
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by the critical acumen and maturity of judgment generally 
displayed in its pages, and in particular by its wealth of 
illustration from the remains of Greek Oratory and the 
technical treatises of the later Greek rhetoricians, proved the 
most important aid to the study of the subject that had 
been published since the time of Victorius. With Spengel’s 
earlier contributions to the criticism of his author, as also 
with those of Brandis and Bonitz and Vahlen and other 
eminent Aristotelian scholars on the continent, Mr Cope was 
of course familiar, as the pages of these volumes abundantly 
testify; but while preparing his own Commentary, he ap- 
pears during the last two years of his active work to have 
only occasionally consulted and quoted Spengel’s edition, 
refraining purposely from incurring any such indebtedness 
as would prevent his own edition remaining a perfectly in- 
dependent work. 

In June, 1874, the year after Mr Cope’s death, his brothers 
took into consideration the desirability of publishing his Com- 
mentary; and, acting under the advice of two distinguished 
members of his own College, Mr Munro and Mr Jebb, did me 
the honour to invite me to undertake its completion and re- 
vision. The manuscript, so far as it was finished, consisted of 
nearly seven hundred closely written pages requiring a cer- 
tain amount of general revision before they could be sent to 
press; and, owing to other engagements, I found it impracti- 
cable to arrange for the printing of the work to commence till 
June, 1875. During the progress of the work through the 
press in the last two years, my duties as reviser have proved 
more laborious than I had anticipated; as even apart from 
the necessity of reading several times over at various stages 
of progress not far from a thousand pages of printed 
matter, I have found it requisite to consult the reader’s 
convenience by rearranging many of the paragraphs, by re- 
casting many of the more complicated sentences, and by 
endeavouring to prevent the sense from being obscured by 
the partiality for parenthesis, which, in this case, happens to 
be characteristic of the commentator and his author alike. 
In a work of this compass, accidental repetitions of nearly 
identical notes in various parts of the Commentary are almost 
unavoidable, and though I have succeeded in detecting and 
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striking out some of these repetitions, others still remain 
unremoved. 

It will probably occur to some of those who use this book 
that, in the way of retrenchment of matter and condensation 
of style, something might without disadvantage have been 
done by the original writer; but such correction, I may re- 
mark, was the very thing from which he consciously shrank; 
and as a mere reviser I felt that I had no right to assume 
the responsibility of abridging, still less of rejecting, what 
the writer himself clearly intended to leave standing. In the 
case of verbal alterations, however, which I was morally cer- 
tain would not have been disapproved by the original writer, 
I have used such slight discretion as appeared to fall within 
my province; this kind of revision cannot of course generally 
appear on the surface, but wherever it is practicable any 
additional matter for which I am alone responsible is indi- 
cated by the use of square brackets with or (as the work 
proceeded) without my initial. Such insertions are generally 
very brief, and often take the form of simple reference to 
important works that have appeared since the Commentary 
was prepared; as it seemed only due to the readers of this 
edition and to the writers of the works in question, that I 
should endeavour to bring it up to date by referring as 
occasion served to books such as Dr Thompson’s edition of 
the Gorgias of Plato (1871); Grote’s Aristotle (1872); Volk- 
mann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, ed. 2, 1874; 
Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1868, ’74; and Professor 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, 1876. In testing the references to other 
parts of Aristotle, I have made frequent use of the great 
Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz, which appeared in 1870, and 
was therefore not avdilable when Mr Cope’s notes were 
written ;—a fact that only increases one’s admiration at the 
wide and minute acquaintance with all the Aristotelian writings 
which he had acquired by his own independent reading. 

In any trifling additions of my own, I have seldom gone 
beyond the briefest annotations, but in the case of the third 
book, which was left in a less finished state, and on which I 
had happened to have lectured on several occasions during 
the last ten years, I felt myself somewhat less restricted; and 
indeed, as Mr Cope’s manuscript unfortunately comes to an 
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abrupt conclusion in the course of Chapter XVII of that 
book, I was compelled, for the convenience of those who use 
this edition and in accordance with the wishes of Mr Cope’s 
representatives and the Syndics of the University Press, to 
endeavour to supply the deficiency in the three concluding 
Chapters by writing the notes that occupy the last twenty 
pages of the Commentary. 

In so doing, I have tried to follow the general plan of 
Mr Cope’s own work, and in particular have paid attention to 
such slight indications of his intended treatment of that por- 
tion as I could glean from the memoranda in the margin of 
his own copy of Bekker’s Oxford text of 1837. This volume 
and an interleaved copy of earlier date, and of somewhat less 
valué for this purpose, were kindly placed at my disposal by 
the authorities of Trinity College, and, as they contain part of 
the first rough material for the Commentary, they have proved 
of some use in verifying doubtful references and also in ascer- 
taining Mr Cope’s intentions with regard to the text on points 
of detail such as punctuation and various readings, But, hold- 
ing as he did that an editors main duty was explanation 
in its widest sense and accordingly devoting himself mainly 
to questions of exegesis, to elucidation of subject matter, to 
illustration of verbal expression, and to matters of grammatical 
and lexicographical interest, he was content on the whole to 
accept the text as he found it in the earlier editions with 
which he was familiar. Under these circumstances, in the 
absence of any intention on his part to make an independent 
recension of the text, I have thought it best to adopt as the 
text of the present Commentary the last reprint (1873) of 
Bekker’s third edition (octavo, 1859); and instead of impair- 
ing the integrity of that text by altering it here and there 
to suit what I gathered to be Mr Cope’s intentions, I have 
briefly indicated the instances in which the evidence of his 
translation or notes, or again the memoranda in his own 
copy of the Rhetoric already mentioned, pointed clearly to 
some other reading as the one which he deliberately pre- 
ferred to that of Bekker’s third edition, or in which he was 
at any rate content to acquiesce. In the margin, beside the 
references to Book, Chapter and Section at the top of each 
page, is marked the beginning of each page of Bekker’s last 
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octavo edition, and also of that published in quarto in 1831: 
the former will, it is trusted, make this work easy to refer to 
side by side with the plain text in ordinary use; the latter, 
though it involves a cumbersome method of notation, is 
worth recording, as it is the mode of reference adopted in 
the Index Aristotelicus, in Spengel’s edition, and often else- 
where. 

In an Appendix to the third volume, I have added Mr 
Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric, which I have tran- 
scribed almost exclusively from one of his two copies of the 
book, lately acquired (with a selection of his other books) by 
the Syndicate of the University Library. I have also con- 
structed what I hope may be found to be a fairly comprehen- 
sive Greek index to the text and notes; and to this I have 
subjoined a supplementary index to the notes and subject 
matter, including amongst other miscellaneous items, almost 
all the passages in the rhetorical writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian referred to in the Commentary; the passages of 
Homer and other authors quoted in the text, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare in the notes, and also (under the 
head of ‘lexicographical notes’) a series of references to Mr 
Cope’s incidental contributions to Greek lexicography. In 
the transcription of both these indexes for the press, I have 
had much assistance from my brother, James Stuart Sandys, 
one of the undergraduates of St John’s College. 


I cannot close these few prefatory explanations of what 
I have attempted to do in discharging however imperfectly 
the editorial duty with which it has been my privilege to be 
entrusted, without recording the fact that Mr Cope (as I am 
assured by his surviving brother) fully intended, had he lived 
to see his work through the press, to dedicate it to one of 
his most intimate friends, Mr Munro. The latter, however, 
has kindly supplied a short biographical notice by which I 
am glad to feel that he will be as inseparably associated 
with the crowning work of his friend’s career as if it had 
appeared inscribed by that friend himself with the honoured 

i retius. 

name of the Editor of Lucret LES 


CAMBRIDGE, 
2 Fuly, 1877. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


(Za the notes.) 


Wore, It 


40, line 14, for ‘this dper7, this special excellence’, and on p. 49, 
last line, read ‘the’ for ‘this’ in all three cases. 
56, line 10, vead éravbp0wua. 
76, line 29, read vevepnuévuw. 
93, line 1, for ‘in’ read ‘is,’ 
105, line 28, read dyxlvoa. 


. 153, line 30, read dd\vyapxlas. 
. 161, line 23, vead ‘ fortitude.’ 
. 173, line 31, for ‘be’ read ‘ the.’ 


190, below text, read pdOuua. 


. 239, line 32, insert (3) before did Nd-ywr. 


VOLell: 


- 56, note 1, 1. 3, read ‘Gorg. 522 D.’ 


Vo, III, 


. 12, line 21, read ‘11 4. 9.’ 


30, line 1, for ‘by’ read ‘ at.’ 
62, line 19, read ‘ writings. 


EDWARD MEREDITH COPE. 


Many of Cope’s friends having expressed an opinion that it would 
be well if a short memoir of him were prefixed to this post- 
humous work, and his sole surviving brother having written to me 
that he and his nieces would rather leave it in my hands than in 
those of anybody else, I could not hesitate to undertake the task. 

Edward Meredith Cope was born in Birmingham on the 28th of 
July 1818. He was for some time at the Grammar School of Ludlow 
under Mr Hinde, and then for about five years at Shrewsbury, where 
he remained until October 1837, when he commenced residence at 
Trinity College Cambridge. f 

During the first years of his Shrewsbury life Dr Butler, late 
Bishop of Lichfield, was Headmaster; for the last year and quarter 
Dr Kennedy. Cope throughout his school career was always first 
or among the first of boys of his own age and standing. For to a 
great natural aptitude for study and scholarship he joined a strong 
will and a determination to use his best efforts to excel in whatever 
was given him to do. Not that he was a bookworm by any means: 
for he enjoyed extremely the society of his friends and loved inno- 
cent recreation in almost any form. Thus though he was not made, 
and never sought, to distinguish himself in any of them, he thoroughly 
enjoyed nearly all the usual games and amusements of the place. 
This taste he retained for years after he took his degree at the 
University, and Mr Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, and many other 
friends will bear me witness that he was a consistent votary of 
Hockey up to the time when the Great Western Railway extin- 
guished this pleasant game first at Eton and then at Cambridge. 

The last year and quarter of his residence at Shrewsbury was of 
vital importance for Cope’s future career. Greek was the main and 
favourite study of his life; and in the summer of 1836 Greek 
scholarship at Shrewsbury was, if not in comparison with other 
schools of the day, yet absolutely at a very low ebb. Boys were left 
in great measure to their own natural lights. Now the light of 
nature seems capable in favourable circumstances of doing a good 
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deal for Latin; but in the case of Greek it fosters often the conceit 
of knowledge, but rarely indeed can impart the knowledge itself. 

When Dr Kennedy came to Shrewsbury in the autumn of 1836, 
he proved himself equal to the task that was before him, Know- 
ledge and method, united with kindness and enthusiasm, effected at 
once a marvellous change; and all who were able and willing to 
learn felt in a few months that they had gotten such an insight into 
the language and such a hold of its true principles and idiom, as 
to render further progress both easy and agreeable. I would appeal 
to those who were high in the school at the time when the change 
in question took place, and ask them whether I have at all over- 
stated the facts of the case; I would refer to Henry Thring and 
John Bather who came next to Cope in the Classical Tripos; to 
Francis Morse and others of the same year with myself, and to 
many others. 

But none was more conscious of what he owed to Dr Kennedy, 
or was more ready to acknowledge it, than Cope himself. The 
judicious training and the well-directed reading of that year and 
quarter had an incalculable effect on his future career as a scholar; 
and, when he went to Cambridge in the October of 1837, he was 
prepared, as few are, to profit by the advantages the place afforded 
for classical study. ‘There during his undergraduate days he led a 
blameless, industrious, and, I believe from what I observed myself 
and what he often told me, a thoroughly contented and happy life, 
enjoying the esteem and friendship of many of his worthiest contem- 
poraries, some of them his old schoolfellows, others new acquaintances 
both in Trinity and in other Colleges, whose names are too numerous 
to mention. All the while his studies were pursued with a constant 
and uniform diligence; for none knew better than he to make a good 
and judicious disposition of his time. He became Scholar of his 
College as soon as the statutes permitted him to be a candidate, 
and, after taking his degree in the Mathematical Tripos of January 
1841, he gained, as was generally expected, the first place in the 
Classical. For a year or two after this success he read with a few 
private pupils, though this employment was never very greatly to 
his taste. He was elected Fellow of Trinity in 1842: this Fellow- 
ship he retained till the day of his death. During the summer of 
1843 he resided for some months in Jersey with a few pupils; and 
in the autumn of that year he made a short tour in Normandy, where 
he first imbibed, or first tried to satisfy, that intense love for Conti- 
nental travel which exercised so marked an influence on his future 
tastes and development. 

The moment he had been created Master of Arts at the 
beginning of July 1844, he threw off for a time the trammels of 
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Academicai life and on the 4th of that month started for a continu- 
ous tour of more than fourteer months, never setting foot again in 
England before the 11th of September 1845. At the commencement 
of this tour he had for companions two friends, both of them now 
dead, James Hemery, Dean of Jersey, and Richard Pike Mate, 
Fellow of Trinity. He always dearly loved and would sacrifice 
much for the companionship of intimate friends in his travels. But 
for the greater part of the time he was moving about by himself. In 
these fourteen months he traversed Switzerland almost from end to 
end, being a good and indefatigable walker; saw Italy thoroughly, 
with its thousand objects of interest, as far South as Naples; made 
a short excursion to Greece in November 1844, seeing Athens well 
and visiting a part of the Peloponnese and landing in Malta and in 
Sicily on his return to Italy. I have before me now a full and 
precise Journal which he kept of the occurrences of every day during 
this 14 months’ peregrination. The whole would make a good- 
sized printed volume. Here we find minutely recorded where he 
slept on each succeeding night; what he ate and drank; how many 
miles he walked each day and the number of hours spent in 
walking them. He was passionately fond of mountain scenery, and 
of mediaeval and Italian architecture and art. In this Journal all 
the varying phases of Swiss scenery are described; the buildings, 
the pictures and other works of art of every Italian town, great or 
small. 

Cope possessed in a high degree the happy faculty, which does 
not by any means always accompany general power of mind, of 
readily picking up a foreign language by. ear and conversation; and 
in the course of this journey he made himself an excellent Italian 
scholar, acquiring such a mastery over the idiom, as is seldom 
possessed by Englishmen who have not resided many years in the 
country. On this and his many subsequent tours he attained to no 
less facility in colloquial French, German seemed to give him more 
trouble, although by continued exertion he gained a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with it too. He never appeared to me to care very 
much for Italian literature, with however the very important ex- 
ception of Dante; nor did the great French classics seem to have 
any very absorbing interest for him. German he made large use of 
for purposes of study and critical research, while at the same time 
Goethe and the other classics of the language were enjoyed for their 
own sakes. 

This first comprehensive tour imbued him with a passion for 
foreign travel, which he indulged without stint until permanent ill- 
health brought it to a close. External circumstances compelled him 
however to confine and modify it in future years. While he was 
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on his travels in 1845, he was offered and accepted an Assistant- 
Tutorship at Trinity, the duties of which formed the main occupation 
of his subsequent life. These duties compelled him to be in 
residence for most of the year between October and June, and 
left only the summer months for travel, a time not the most suit- 
able for some of the countries which he would have most liked 
to see. Palestine for instance and Egypt he never set his foot in; 
Greece he saw only for a few weeks in 1844; nor did he ever get 
again to Rome or Naples after his first visit. Between June and 
October however he continued to be a most indefatigable traveller, 
confining himself almost entirely to a few favoured lands, first and 
foremost his first loves, Switzerland and North Italy, next France, 
then Belgium, Germany, Austria, and the Tirol. I should calculate 
that, in the twenty-four years between 1844 and 1868 when he was 
compelled to give up travelling, he must have spent at least six 
years in the countries just enumerated. With the exception of 
1848, an ominous time for continental travel, during the summer 
of which he visited the North of England and Scotland; of 1865 
when he was again in Scotland, and of one other summer when he 
travelled in Ireland, he was on the Continent every one of these 
years. 

Thus in 1846 he was abroad from June the 12th to October 
the 5th, traversing assiduously the South West and South East of 
France, the Pyrenees from end to end, the Tirol and South 
Germany, and finally crossing through France to Paris. In 1847 he 
was on the Continent from June the 25th to October the 6th, 
passing by the Rhine and Switzerland into North Italy and to 
Florence, in which place he found me to my delight and profit, and 
accompanied me home by Bologna, Milan, Como, Switzerland, the 
Rhine and Belgium. I have now in my hands twenty manuscript 
volumes of various sizes, filled with the most minute writing, in 
which he describes at length the proceedings of every day and 
almost every hour during all these years’ travel, with the exception 
of the six years from 1854 to 1859. That he was abroad all or 
most of these years I know, and that he kept equally minute 
journals of them I have no doubt; but whether they are lost or 
where they now are, I cannot ascertain. In 1855 I well remember I 
was with him for some time in Germany and France and in Paris, 
seeing the great Exhibition of that year. The moment he quits the 
Continent, his Journals come to an end. So far as I know or can 
learn, he never kept any diary of his life at home. Had he done 
so on any thing like the scale which he has adopted in his Journals 


of travel, he would have accounted for almost every hour of his 
life. 
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His social disposition greatly enjoyed the companionship of 
intimate friends in these travels; and this he was sometimes able to 
have during his earlier journeyings. In the first of them he had 
for a time the society of the friends who have been already spoken 
of, In 1847 I can remember how thoroughly happy he was in 
Florence together with W. G. Clark and myself. He writes in his 
Journal of September the roth, the evening before he left that city: 
‘Altogether I dont think I ever enjoyed a visit to any foreign town 
more than this last three weeks at Florence. First I had very 
pleasant society of intimate friends which has rarely been my lot 
before—men that take an interest in the same things that please me; 
the weather has been delightful,’ and so on. Again in 1851 he had 
a long tour, from July 2 to October 16, in Switzerland and North 
Italy with two intimate friends and brother Fellows, H. R. Luard, 
now Registrary of the University, and C. B. Scott, the present 
Headmaster of Westminster. I joined them for a time in Venice 
and found him thoroughly happy. 

But as time went on and he continued year after year to 
pursue his travels with unabated energy, it was not so easy for him to 
get his old friends for companions. They did not care to walk for 
twenty or thirty miles over an Alpine pass under pouring rain, or to 
defy the summer heats of the Pyrenees, or of the sweltering cities and 
dust-tormented plains of North Italy. For he hated to pass a single 
day in inaction, looking upon this as a dereliction of duty and an 
ignoble concession to laziness. His Journals, as years go on, become 
more and more instructive, as his taste grew more refined and his 
discrimination keener; and the ordinary guidebooks of the countries 
he so often visited might gain greatly by a judicious study of these 
volumes. At the same time I feel convinced that these later 
journeys overtaxed his strength and energies, created in him an un- 
natural excitement and irritation, and fostered the seeds of that 
malady by which he was subsequently struck down. 


In October 1845 Cope commenced the work of what might be 
called his future profession as Lecturer at Trinity, and continued to 
perform the duties attached to this office, with energy and success 
and without the intermission of a single term, for twenty-four years, 
until the failure of his health put a final stop to all intellectual effort 
in the summer of 1869. 

For some years his favourite subjects of lecture were the Greek 
Tragedians, the two elder of whom he very decidedly preferred to 
Euripides. In fact until the very end of his career one or other of 
their plays was almost invariably the subject of his lecture for the 
Michaelmas term. And thus by constant repetition and careful pre- 
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paration he gained a thorough insight into the texts themselves and 
a very extensive acquaintance with the voluminous literature con- 
nected with the Greek drama. But often one or other of the two 
great historians, Herodotus or Thucydides, or else Demosthenes or 
another of the orators supplied the text on which he discoursed. 

If the best scholars in any of the twenty-four generations of 
Freshmen who listened to his teaching were consulted, I believe they 
would one and all avow that their knowledge of the language and of 
its literature was very greatly furthered by his learned and elaborate 
lectures, 

He gradually established his reputation in the College and the 
University as one of the very best and soundest Greek scholars of his 
time: I could cite, if it were necessary, many distinguished names to 
bear me out in this assertion. In his efforts to be thorough, he 
would collect a great mass of materials, which he did not always 
take sufficient pains to mould into shape and symmetry. Indeed he 
often avowed to me that, when he had once put on paper his 
thoughts and collections on any question—and this he was in the 
habit of. doing with very great rapidity—, he found it quite impossible 
to rearrange and rewrite what he had prepared. Hence no doubt 
there was often a great diffuseness and some want of clearness in his 
work,—defects with which I have most frequently heard him charged 
by his auditors. He was by nature too very mistrustful of his own 
powers, and consequently a great stickler for authority. He seemed 
to think there was something sacred in the printed text, as it 
presented itself to him, and was sometimes determined to explain 
the inexplicable and see a meaning in that which had none. But 
with all this he was an admirable Greek scholar and a most valuable 
and highly valued lecturer. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he lectured on a Latin writer; but for 
Latin literature, especially poetry, he did not greatly care ; though 
he quite felt and freely admitted.the surpassing merits of style in the 
great prose authors. After a time however he almost entirely 
dropped the Classical Latin writers, except for purposes not con- 
nected with the study of the language, and took up a position of 
benevolent neutrality with regard to the whole literature. He treated 
the Latin in much the same way as he treated their compeers, the 
great French Classics. 

When he had been Assistant Tutor about ten years, he undertook 
the College lecture on Plato, and afterwards on Aristotle as well; 
and these two philosophers he resolved to make the main object of 
his study henceforth. For a long time his great natural diffidence 
seemed to give him a disinclination to commit anything to the press. 
One of his earliest essays in print were his criticisms, in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology, of Grote’s famous dissertation on 
the Sophists. There is a good deal to be learnt from what he 
has written; but, if I am not mistaken, he has hardly caught 
Grote’s point of view, which in this country at all events has I 
believe now gained very general acceptance among the best judges. 
In 1864 he published a translation of Plato’s Gorgias. His trans- 
lation is strikingly literal and very excellent in its kind; but this 
kind is peculiar. Mr Henry Jackson in his introductory remarks 
to Cope’s translation of the Phaedo, a posthumous work which 
Mr Jackson has edited with great skill and diligence, has given a 
short and trenchant exposition of the principle which Cope has 
followed out in both these translations. A more elaborate effort is 
the Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, published in 1867 and de- 
signed to serve as a preliminary study to the present edition of that 
work. We find in this dissertation a very full exposition of Aristotle’s 
principles, set forth with learning and research; but one feels per- 
haps here too that want of concentration and careful revision, which, 
as I have said, Cope used himself to acknowledge with regret as a 
peculiar feature of his style which he was quite unable to remedy. 
Anyhow I fancy a reader would have liked to have seen it in- 
corporated in the present edition as an essential portion of it, neither 
of the two being a complete whole without the other. This edition 
it is not for me to offer an opinion upon: suffice it here to say that 
it was the main occupation of the latest and most mature years of 
his working life, and bears witness in every page to unsparing labour 
and genuine scholarship. 


Cope was ordained Deacon in November 1848 and Priest in 
September 1850 by Dr Turton, late Bishop of Ely. A short experi- 
ence with his friend Mate, then Vicar of Wymeswold, convinced him 
that, as he had already for some years devoted himself to a life of 
study, Parish work was not the sphere for which his tastes and habits 
were best adapted ; and he contented himself afterwards with occa- 
sionally assisting one or other of his clerical friends, when he would 
make them a visit during a vacation. 

Perhaps the most important crisis in the even tenour of his 
laborious College life was occasioned by the Greek Professorship 
becoming vacant in 1866, when he came forward as one of three 
candidates for that office. ‘The votes of the electors, the Council of 
the Senate, having been equally divided between him and Dr 
Kennedy, the appointment finally devolved by statute on the Chan- 
cellor of the University who gave it to Dr Kennedy. There is no 
doubt that this result was a poignant disappointment to Cope at the 
time ; it is no less certain that his strength and the tone of his mind 
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were already a good deal affected by ill-health. This I could illus- 
trate from my own knowledge, if many considerations did not 
counsel silence on matters which neither his friends nor the public 
would care to know, or see paraded before them. 

Every one, they say, has the defects of his virtues ; and it cannot 
be denied that in his later years, when health became uncertain, 
Cope was too prompt to take offence and conceive causeless suspicions 
against his most intimate friends. But they could understand that 
this arose from excess of susceptibility and perversion of tender 
feeling; and the offence was forgotten as readily as it was conceived. 

In August 1869 he was seized with that malady from which he 
never rallied during the four remaining years of his life. He died on 
the 5th of August 1873, and on the 14th of that month he was 
followed to his grave in the Church of England Cemetery at Bir- 
mingham by his two brothers, his nephew and a few of his oldest and 
dearest friends. 


I never knew a kinder-hearted or more charitable man than Cope. 
Suffering of any sort excited in him an uncontrollable longing to 
relieve it, whether the relief were to be afforded by sympathy and 
personal attention, or by money. Many indeed are the acts of 
charity on his part which fell under my own observation; and I am 
sure that I never learnt but a small portion of them, for he loved to 
do good by stealth. Whenever a friend needed care and sympathy, 
none so prompt as he to offer them. When Robert Leslie Ellis, for 
whom he felt an unbounded admiration, was seized with fever at 
San Remo in 1849, off hurried Cope at once to render him all the 
assistance it was in his power to give. So when his poor friend Mate 
was struck down by crushing disease, Cope hastened at once to 
lavish on him his affectionate care. It was always among the chief 
pleasures of his existence to make a round of visits to his old friends 
who lived away from Cambridge. One of the oldest of them, 
R. W. Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, writes to me as follows: ‘Of 
all my old friends of King’s and Trinity he alone from 1848 to the 
year of his sad seizure visited me regularly at Shenstone. He 
preached in my Church, he taught in my schools, and rarely left me 
without contributing liberally to some Parochial charity, never without 
wishing to do so’. ‘No one living’, he adds with good reason, ‘is 
more capable than I am of testifying to the warmth, the steadiness 
and depth of his friendship’. 


H. A. J. M. 
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LEANHS “PHTOFPIKHS “A, 


‘H e / > > A ca ~ > 
puToptKn ExTwy avTirTpopos TH OLaNEKTIKN’ au 


§ 1. ‘H pyropexn eorw dvriorpodos 7H Siadexrixy is translated by Cicero, 
ex altera parte respondere dialecticae, Orat. XXXII 114. ‘Vox a scena 
ducta videtur. Chori antistrophe strophae ad assem respondet, eiusque 
motus ita fit, ut posterior in prioris locum succedat...Significat ex altera 
parte respondere et quasi ex adverso oppositum esse; id quod etiam 
in antistrophen cadit.’ Trendel. £2 Log. Arist. § 14 p. 74: and to the 
same effect, Comment. ad Arist. de Anima, 11 11 § p. 408. ‘gyri- 
orpodoy dicitur quod alius rei quasi partes agit eamque repraesentat ;’ 
Waitz, Comm. ad Anal. Pr. 1 2, 25a 6. 7 


The term is borrowed from the manoeuvre the chorus in the 


recitation of the choral odes. Srpogm denotes _ it t_in_ one 
direction, to which the dvricrpodn, the counter-movement, the wheeling 
in the opposite direction, exactly corresponds, the vements being 
repeate uller, umen. p. 41. Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XIV § 4. Mure, 


Fitst. GR. Lit. Bk. 111. c. 1 § 15. Hence it is extended to the words sun 
by the chorus during the latter of these evolutions and siznives a set of , and signifies a set of 
verses precisely parallel or answering in all their details to the verses of 
the orpopy. And thus, when applied in its strict and proper sense, it 
denotes an exact correspondence in detail, as a fac-simile or counterpart. 
Fence in Logic avriotpepery is used to express terms and propositions 
which are convertible, and therefore identical in meaning, precisely simi- 
lar in all respects. On the various senses of dyriorpépew and its deriva- 
tives in Logic, see Waitz,u. s. In this signification, however, dvricrpodos 
does not properly represent the relation actually subsisting between 
the two arts, the differences between them being too numerous to 


admit of its being described as an exact correspondence in detail; as 
I have already pointed out in the paraphrase (Introd. p. 134). 


It also represents Rhetoric as an art, independent of, though analo- 
a a ee a ee Pe Dialectics, but not growing out_of it, nor j Pra eT CD 
= word 1s of very. frequent occurrence in Plato (Gorgias, Republic, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Theaetetus, Leges), who joins it indifferently with 
the genitive and dative; and he employs it in this latter sense; as 


likewise Isocrates, mepi dvrid. § 182; and Aristotle himself_in several 


places; Polit. vi (IV) 5, 1292 4 7, kal eorw dytiorpopos (corresponding) 
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2 PHTOPIKHS A 1§1. 
porepat yap mept TOLOUTWY TIVOV Elo, a KOLA 


adrn év rais ddtyapxinus domep 7 Tvpawis év rais povapxias. c. 6 ult. 1293 @ 
33. C. 10, 129518. de part. anim. II 17 ult. év pev odv rovrots Tots (dors 
i yAGrra tovaity thy piow éativ, donep avt.oTpopes ExovTa TO puKTHpt TOV 
edehavtav. 

Lastly, Waitz, u. s., points out a peculiar signification of it, ‘res 
contraria alteri quam potestate aequiparat,’ in de Gen. Anim. 11 6, 7434 28. 
To Wuxpoy ovviornow dvtiotpopoy (as a balance) rH Oeppéryre ry wept THY 
kapdiav tov éyxépadov. Trendelenburg, Comm. ad de Anima u.s., after 
defining dyriotpépew as above, adds, dvricrpodos ex eadem chori similitu- 
dine significat ex altera parte respondere (this is from Cicero, u.s.) Arist. 
Rhet. 1 1; quod non significat, rhetoricam in dialecticae locum succedere 
(é.e. can be substituted for it, step into its place, as a convertible term), 
sed quasi ex adverso esse oppositam (stands over against it, as a corre- 
sponding opposite in a svorotyia, two parallel rows of coordinate opposites, 
like the partners in a country dance). Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11 17, 42, 
specie magis quam genere differunt. 

The term dvricrpopos therefore applied to the two arts, seems to re- 

resent them_as two coordinate opposites, or opposites in the same row 
(see Spengel on the study of Rhetoric, Munich 1842, p. 21). They are 
sister arts, with general resemblances and specific differences ; two species 
under one ventisr proatorhoth ede: dt pagal dae probable 
materials, but distingui by the difference of the two instruments of 
proof employed: the one concluding by the formal syllogism, and by the 
regular induction, assumed complete; the other drawing its za/erences by 
the abbreviated, imperfect, conversation ver complete in 
form, and by the single example in the place of the general induction. 

Rhetoric is afterwards described as mapagvés, udpiov and spoiwpa (infra 
c. II § 7). mapadvés and popsov both express in different ways the relation 


that Rhetoric bears to Dialectics as the offshoot, dranch, or part ; a species 
or variety of the geweral art of probable reasoning: mapagves as a 


subordinate shoot, growing out of the same root with the larger plant 
tree—a term so far corres onding With avtiotpodos, but differing from it 
dinate. popioy reduces it toa still lower level 


1 
in comparison with the other. ¢uofe~a implies no more than a mere 
general resemblance. 

In Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vir 6, occurs an explanation of dvriorpodos, 
quite in character with the ordinary Greek etymologies, Jnropiny, is 
dvriotpopoy eivar tiv Siadexrexyy, (not referring apparently to this passage, 
but most probably to the ovvaywy} rexvdv) rovréorw icoorpodor, ee 
mept Thy avray tAnv orpéperba (versari circa), as Homer called Ulysses 
dvriOeoy instead of iodéeov. Alexander (infr.) gives the same explanation, 

Bacon Adv. of learning Bk. 11 1X 3, has antistrophe for ‘corre- 


ei ieee “and it hath the same relation or antistrophe that the former 
hath. 


The poi f correspondence and difference between the two arts 
have been already fully explained in the Introduction, p.90 foll.: I wil 


here give a summary of them from Alexander’s Commen ary on the 
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, A 7 > \ - 
TpoTOV TWA amTavTwWY EoTL yvwpiCE, Kai ovdEemias 
9 , > / \ / 
emioTiuns apwpiopuerys. 610 Kal mavTes Tpomov 


Topics, p. 4. They are 1. that both of them are ui mep) gv re yévos dho- 
piopévoy; that is, that neither of them has any special subject-matter, like 
the sciences, but argues or perorates upon any thesis or subject whatso- 
ever that can be presented to it. 2, 1d dv évddEov kal mOavdy, no proof or 
conclusion, or principle, that they employ is more than probable; exact 
demonstration and necessary conclusions are excluded from both alike ; 
niotis, belief, the result of mere persuasion, and_not émorzjyn, the infal- 
lible result of scientific demonstration, being the object aimed at. 3. yy 
du’_vixeiay dpyoy, they have no ‘special, appropriate’ first principles, such 
as those from which the special sciences are deduced ; though they like- 
wise appeal tg the ra xowwa, the cowat dpyai, the ultimate axioms and prin- 
ciples common to all reasoning, which are above those of the special 
sciences, and from which the latter must be deduced. And, 4. they are 
Ouoiws mepl Ta aytikel Dx ; they argue indifferently the opposite 
sides of the same question, and conclude the positive or negative of any 
proposition or problem ; unlike science and demonstration, which can 
only arrive at one conclusion. Where the materials and the method are 
alike only probable, every question has, or may be made to appear to 
have, two sides, either of which may be maintained on probable princi- 
ples ; in Dialectics and Rhetoric no certainty is either attained or attain- 
able. The chief points of difference between them are, that Dialectics 


deals practically as_well as theoretically with every kind of problem or 


uestion that can be submitted to it; proceeds by question and answer, 
in the way of debate, and its discussions are of a more general or uni- 


versal character ; whereas the subjects of Rhetoric are practically, though 
not theoretically, almost absolutely limited to Politics; it follows a me- 
thod of conti arration or explanation (dre£oducds),/ and deals in 
conclusions rather with individual cases than with general principles or 
universal rules, maxims and axioms. 

- Alexander, in a preceding passage, gives the following very extraordi- 
nary account of the derivation and original meaning of dyriorpogos: r6 
yap avr. dvti tov icdorpopoy Te Kal mept Ta adTa orpepouérny Kal KaTaywo- 
pevny deyet. 

xowa amdvt@v] See Introd., p. 87, and the Paraphrase, pp. 134—5. 

ddopioperns] ‘marked off, separated by a limit’, from every thing else 
about it; and so ‘definite, special’ (§ 7). 1, 2, I mepi re yevos idvov dpwpic- 
pevor, opposed to mepl rov Sobévros. Polit. 1 13, 1260 6 1 dhopiopévqy Tuva 
Sovdeiay (a definite, limited, kind of slavery), Ib. Iv (VI) 4, 1290 6 25 
dmodwopilew. ahopi¢era (ij ths Wuyis Svvapis) mpos Tas GAdas duvdpers TO 
py tovr@, “this capacity of the soul is marked off, separated, distin- 
guished, from all the rest by this function,” de Anima II 4, 9, 416 @ 20. 
The preposition is similarly used in the compound dmoBhémew, which is 
“to look away, or off’, from all surrounding objects, so as to fix the atten- 
tion on one particular thing, or turn it in one particular direction. Comp. 
Lat. definire, geterminare. 

Parallel passages, in which this same characteristic of Rhetoric and 

I—2 
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TIVa METEXOVTW aupoiy: TavTEs yap MEXPL TLVOS Kat 
/ \ - \ 

éFeraCew Kal vméxew Noyov, Kat dmodoyetoOat Kat 
a ~ ~ \ a: ° A 
2KaTnyopEe eyxEpovow. TwY pevy ovy ToAwWY Ot 


cas - lo aA \ \ f > \ 

pev elk TavTA OpwoWw, ot dé dra curnfeav amo 
, - e/ / 

éfews. émel 8 duporépws evoexeTa, OnAov OTL Ein 
5) € lo YS ata) 2 , 4 
dv avta Kal odoToeiv: Ov 0 yap emiTuyxavovalw ot 


Dialectics is noticed, are cited in the Introd. p. 75. See also Quintilian, 
II 21, 16—19, on the province of the orator. 

é€eratetv...rsyov] Note 1, Introd. p. 135. 7 diadexrixy eeraotixy, Top. 
A 2, 101 6 3. 

§ 2. over] ‘habituation, familiarity, practice’, acquired by associa- 
zion (prop. that of living or herding together). Top. A 14, 105 6 27 rp dua 
ris dwaywyhs ovmmbeia mecparéoy yvopifew exdorny adrdy (rév mpordcewy). 
See also on 1 10, 18. This cvvjOeu is derived from the constant_opera- 
tion or activity, the évépyera, of the developed and acquired and settled 
é&s, of_mental state (és from ¢yew, “to be in such and such a state or 
condition’, ro mas éxew): by the constant exercise of the és, or esta- 
blished confirmed habit, and its évépyeta, is produced by association that 
familiarity, or habituation, or practice, which secures success even to the 
empirical unartistic use of Dialectics or Rhetoric. 

eixj tavra Spay is the use of them antecedent to practice, and without 
previously acquired familiarity ; dé radrouarov, by a mere spontaneous 
impulse, and therefore ‘at random.’ 

‘Est autem dialectica,’ says John of Salisbury, A/e¢alogicus, 1 4, ‘ut 
Augustino placet, bene disputandi scientia : quod quidem ita accipien- 
dum est ut vis habeatur in verbis; ne scilicet dialectici credantur, quos 
casus iuvat artis beneficio destitutos.’ 

avra] Rhetoric and its processes. 

ddoroteiv] ‘to make a way’; to trace a path to be followed, which will 
lead you without unnecessary deviations to the place at which you wish 
to arrive. dos therefore, in this metaphorical usage, is not merely @ way, 
but se way, the dest way ; the way which will lead you most surely and 
expeditiously to the end proposed, Hence it denotes a regular, systematic, 


or scientific method; the best and easiest way of attamine the end 
desired in any intellectual pursuit or branch of study. And thus it is 
that the simple odds, as well as the compound péOodos, come to denote a 
scientific or systematic procedure in the pursuit of truth as a philosophical 
‘method’, or in any art or study. Hence we find 686 dinpjaOar, Plat. 
Phaedr. 263 B, of a systematic methodical scientific division ; and Rep. VII 
533 D: xa’ oddy, in the same sense, Rep. IV 435 A, and Crat. 425 B, In 
Aristotle, de gen. et corr. I 8, 2 686 d€ padtora reph TavT@V...dv@pikace 
Aevxummos kal Anpoxpiros. de part. Anim. 14, 9 més pev ody drrodéxec Oat dei THY 
mept picews p€Bvdov, kal riva rpdmov yévour’ dv 7} Oewpia mepi adrav 686 Kab 
pgora... Anal. Pr. 1 30 init, 7} pev ody dds Kara mavToy 7 avn rad epi 
pirogopiay kai wept réxvny drovavoiv Kad pdOnua. Top. B 2, 109 6 14 od0 
yap paddov kal év édarroow y oxeyus. Eth. Nic. 1,2 dad ray apxav F esl 
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re Sia ouvnOeay Kal of and Tav’Touarou, THV aitiav 
Oewpeiv évdéxeTat, TO Sé ToLwovToy Hon mavTEs av 
3 Omodoynoaey TExVNS Epyov Eivat. viv Mev ovV OL Tas 
Téxvas Tov Adywv cuvTibévTes dAiyoOV TETOpIKaAgW 
QUTHs MOplov® ai yap TioTels EvTEeXvoY ExT MOVOY, TA 
0 adda mpocbijxat, ot dé rept pev évOuunudtwy ovdév 
Aéyouow, Orep eat cHua Tis TiaTEws, epi 8€ 


tas dpxas 7 odds. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 25, has 7 pnropixi odds for 
the more usual pé6od0s: and again 066, de Comp. Verb. c. 4 sub fin. From 
this usage of the Greek word the Latins seem to have borrowed their via 
or via et ratione, which frequently occurs in precisely the same sense, 
See Cicero de Fin. 111 5,18, Iv 4,10; Orat. III 10, XXXIII 116; de Orat. 1 
25, 113. Quint. Il 17, 41 esse certe viam atgue ordinem in bene dicendo 
nemo dubitaverit; and x 7, 6 via dicere. 

The verb odomoeiv is found in the same sense, Met. A 3, 984 a 18. 
mpoiovrav & ovtws, avTo TO mpaypa aSomoingey adtois Kal ovynvayxace CyTEiv, 
and Rhet. ill 12, 3 (according to MS A‘ and some others); and the sub- 
stantive odozoinots, III 14, I. 

mpoodorroteiy, Which occurs several times in Aristotle (as Rhet. II 2, 10, 
II 13, 7, III 12, 3, Prob. XXX 1,954 4 12, de part. Anim. 11 4, §§ 4, 5, 6, III 9, 
8, de gen. anim. IV 4,9, wep) Mavrixijs, I 11. Polit. 11 9, 1270 @ 4, IV (VII) 17, 
1336 @ 32, and V (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 35 mpo 600d), has a meaning slightly dif- 
fering from the preceding. The metaphor is now taken from the office of 
pioneers, who precede an advancing army, and prepare, clear, or ‘pave 
the way’ for them. 

bc 6...7mv airiay] qyy alriay is here grammatically the antecedent to 6, 
the cause, airia, being in relative pronoun expressed as an abstract 
notion (‘the cause, which hing’) in the neuter. A similar change from 
eminine to neuter, in antecedent and relative, occurs in de Anima t 3, 
407 @ 4 Thy yap Tou mavros (Yruxiy) ToLavTny eivar Bovderat oldy ror’ éoTW 6 
kaXovpevos voods, Pol. II 2 init. cal 80 nv airiay gyot Sev vevopobernabat... 
ov. paiverar ovpBaivoy éx rév Noyov, and in Eur. Iph. T. 900 (Herm) 4 8 
airia tis dvf drov xreiver Toguy ; Where drov must be understood as neuter ; 


see Hermann on v. 1038. 

§ 3 seq. To thesame effect 111 14, 8 dei dé py AavOavev drt wavra e£o 
Tod Adyou Ta ToLadTa’ mpos adAov yap dkpoarny Kal Ta €£w Tov mpdyparos 
dkovovra, émel av pi rowodros 7; ovdév Sei mpoouriov—as the vehicle for 
appeals to the feelings and other indirect proofs addressed to the judges 
personally, which were usually introduced into the mpooiiov. 

niores| rhetorical, nat demonstrative, proofs; modes of Jelie/, of 
things frobadle,; all the materials and arguments of Rhetoric being pro- 
bable merely, none of them certain. See Introd. p. 136 note. 


TpocOjkat...capa THS miorews] All Kinds of zndirect pace are secondary, 
subordinate, non-essential, mere ‘ adjuncts’ or ‘appendages’, like dress or 
ornaments to the body: ‘the body’ being the actual, logical, direct_and 
substantial proof of the case. What is here called the body y Meaning 
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Lond 9) ol , A a - 
Twv €&w TOU mpaymaTos Ta TAELTTA TPAYMaTEV- 
u af \ \ \ ‘ 

4ovTa duaBody yap Kat EAEos Kal dpyn Kat Ta 


the substa j , we usually represent by ‘the soul’ 
in this same relation ; the body in its turn now standing for the accidents 
and non-essential j So the Scholiast on Hermogenes, Proleg. 
Se Leicon Technologiae Graecae p. 110, Art.’ év6dunpa) 
of madaol donep te (Gov rov Aoyov Urebevro €k Tdpatos TE ouveotnkota Kal 
Wuxiis’ Wuyy pev cadoovres ra evOvpnpara kat rhv Sdvapiy THY dca TSV Kea- 
Aalov auctapérny’ capa be thy ppdow kal ro eaOev Kaddos, O moveiy 
cidOaow ai tdéa. And Cicero, Orat. XIV 44 nam_et invenire e¢ tudicare 
guid dicas magna illa quidem sunt et i ANIME Wstar tM. COF, 
intillan describes the views of some of those who thus rigorously 
limit the province of Rhetoric as an art—ai miorets €vrexvivieote povov— 
to the employment of the ‘enthymeme’, the rhetorical representative of 
the logical and demonstrative ‘syllogism’; with the exclusion of all that 
is, strictly speaking, ‘ beside the subject or real issue’, all that is beside 
the facts of the case and the direct proof of them; all indirect proof, 
namely, from the assumed character of the speaker himself, or appeals to 
the feelings of the judges or audience, and also all ornaments and graces 
of style and delivery. Aristotle here assumes this to be theoretically the 
only true and proper method, though he by no means consistently adheres 
to it in his actual treatment of the subject. Quintilian’s description is 
as follows, though, as the reasons for the exclusion of these indirect proofs 
are somewhat different from those assigned by Aristotle, he probably 
does not refer immediately to him: Fwerunt et clari quidem oratores 
guibus solum videretur oratoris offictum docere. Namgue et affectus 
duplict ratione excludendos putabant : primum quia vitium esset omnis 
animi perturbatio ; deinde guia tudicem a veritate depelli misericordia vel 
tra similibusgue non oporieret: et voluptatem audientium petere, guum 
vincendi tantum gratia diceretur, non modo agenti supervacuum sed vix 
etiam viro dignum arbitrabantur, Inst. Orat. V. Prooem. 1. 

On the general question of appeals to the feelings, Quint. I1 17, 26 
seq.: and on the prevailing practice, Isocr. mepi dvrid. § 321. 


mpaypareveo Gat is well explained by Bonitz on Metaph. A 6, 987 a 30. 


F - ss ‘ 
mpayparever Oar mepi TL, Vel epi Tivos is dicitur ab Aristotele, qui in inves- 


tiganda_et_cognoscenda aliqua re via ac ratione procedit ; itaque con- 
iunctum_legitur cum verbis duareyer bar, (nteiv, Oewperv. The primary 
doing elf about 


sense of g_business, or occupying oneself about anything, passes 
into the more limited or special signification of an 7 it 


. . 2 
and thence of ‘a special study’, ‘a systematic treatment of a particular 
subject of investigation, or practice’ (as in this present case, of Rhetoric, 


comp. § 10). mpaypareia, like uebodos, rex, emoriun, didoaodia, 

and many other words, is_used to express not only t 

process _of investigation, but also the resulting science, art, treatise 

eer part of such work. See on this point, Introd. p. 17, 

note 2. so, on the general meaning of the term, Waitz on Anal, Pace 

11 13,9615. Trendel. de Anima p.199. Elem. Log. Arist. § 58, p. 1 
§ 4. duaBodry from SiaBddAdew ‘to _sunder or set at yatiance end os 
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ToavtTa mabn Tis Wuxis ov Tept ToU mpayyarcs 
éoTw aAXa mpos Tov OuKacrTHV. WoT Ei TEpt Tacas 
nv tas Kploes Kabamep év éviais ye vov éortl Tav 
TOhEWY Kal padioTa Tais evvopouuéevats, ovdeY av 
eyov & Tt Néywouw amavTes yap ot pév olovrat 
deity o¥Tw TOUS VomoUS dryopevewy, ot 6€ Kal ypwvrat 
kal KwAvovow cE TOU mpdyparos revel, Kabdrrep 
kai év ’Apetw rayw, dp0ws TovTO vouiCovTes* ov 


‘to make hostile, to engender a mutual dislike between two parties’, in 


its technical application to Rhetoric, of which it is a potent instrument ; 
oneself ill-feeling and suspicion’, forms one of the principal topics of the 
Tpooiu.ov (see Introd. pp. 343,4). It denotes the exciting of suspicion and 
ijl-will in the minds of the judges or audience, in order to prejudice them 
against the opponent with whom you are i : and is there- 
Tore improperly classed with the mify or emotions such as €Aeos and 
épy7. This has been already noticed by Victorius and Muretus :_the the 
latter says, ‘ Siaohi, non est mdGos, sed pertinet ad indicem ponendum 
onde, 

Top. A 5, 126 @ 31. [8:aBodrov] rov_Sduvayevoy SiaBddrew Kal éyOpors 
movety tovs pidous. These words, which seem to be a mere gloss upon 
ScaBorov in the text of the Topics, occur apparently in one MS only, 
marked u by Waitz, and inserted by him in the critical notes of his 
edition, Vol. 11 p.144. Bekker altogether omits to notice them. Though 
of no authority they will equally well answer the purpose for which they 
are here employed, of helping, namely, to define the meaning of d:aBoAy. 

On raéos and ra6y, see Introd. pp. 113—118. 

sisi ro) mpdyparos Suxarrt| Appeals to the feelings are &€ rod 
mpayyaro : they are ‘beside the proper subject, the real question, the 
direct issue’, which is the fact and the proof of it; and ‘directed to the 
judge’, tenia’ to bias and pervert his Raigmene to incline him to our 
side in the contest, and so to have the effect of a secondary or indirect 
kind of proof of the justice of our case. 

Sor ef mept mdcas—réyoow] Similarly in Rhet. 111 1, 4, it is said 
of the ornaments of style, and declamation in general, as of appeals to 
the feelings here, that they are only allowed to be employed dca rip 
poxOnplav rév rodktreay; in well-governed states they would not be 
permitted ; at all. 

§ 5. of pév...ot 8é] ‘either...or’, The one only ¢hink that the laws 


ought to be so framed, hold the opinion as a theory ; the others, as the 
Court_of Areopagus, actuall f 


it into practice, xal_ypovra. 
pelo mayo] Heindorf ad Theaet.§ 76. Lycurgus c. Leocr. §§ 12, 


I 3; quoted by Gaisford, kal radra kd\Xorop €, exovres rav “EMAnvev mapadevypa 
TO év Apeio may@ cvvedpiov, 0 Toaodrov diaper Tay ddov dikaornpior, dare 
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yap Set Tov Sikaotyy Startpéedew eis dpyiv mpoa- 


Kal map’ avrois podoyeicOat Tois ddtoKopévors Sixaiay moveicOat THY Kpiow 
mpos & dei kal dpas droPAémovtas py émurpémew Tois ew Tov mpayparos 
A€yovow" K.T.r. 

Lucian, Hermotimus, c. 64, has something similar about the practice 
of this court, dAAd Kara Tods "Apeonayiras aird mowotvra’ of év vuKti kal 
oxiro Sixatovow, ds pr) eis rods héyovras GAN’ els Ta Neyoueva drroBérotev. 
(Lucian ed. Hemsterh. 1 p. 805), and again, Anacharsis s. de Gymn, C. 10, 
(Vol. 11 p. 898) of Sé (Sixafopevor) és 7 dy pev wept rod mpdyparos éeyoow 
dvéxerat 1} Bovd} Kal jovxiav dkovovea: fy 8€ tus } ppolpioy etry mpo Tov 
Adyou, ss edvoverépous dmepydoaito avrovs, f olkrov 4 Seivwow cEwbev 
éndyouT@ mpaypart, ola moAda pyrdpev maides emt rods Sixagtas pnxavevrat, 
mapedbay 6 Kipué xareovdmnoev evOUs, ovK edv Anpeiv mpds THY BovAny K.T.A. 
There are several allusions to the same in Quintilian, II 16, 4, VI I, 7, 
X I, 107, XII 10, 26. Spalding in his note on the first of these passages 
calls attention to—what indeed is sufficiently apparent on the face of 
the statements—Quintilian’s carelessness in extending to all the law- 
courts of Athens, a practice actually prevailing at the most only in one 
of them ; in spite of the direct evidence to the contrary in the extant 
orations of the Athenian orators, and the story of Hyperides and Phryne 
which he himself tells in 11 15, 9. 


Swucrpépe] to_wa: i o wrest out of the straight (‘right’) 
line or proper direction, to pervert or ‘deprave - The 


same metaphor is repeated in orpeBAov. The metaphor which compares 
wrong, the deviation from the ‘right’ line or path, to the crooked or 
twisted, the divergence from the straight, and represents wrong judgment 
as the warping of the moral rule, occurs in various languages ; cxoAuds, 
and opés, evOvver dé Sikas oxoduds, Solon ap. Dem. de F. L. p. 423, 
ckoAtats cdots maray, Pind. Pyth. 11 156, Pl. Theaet. 173 A &c. &c. So 
€duxrés, Eur. Androm. 448 ixra xovdev dyes adda wav wépiE ppovodvres. 
D, 0 pev...ta Te el0os opOds...0 0 av OKOALOS K.T.A. 

oalso rectum and fravum or varum or curvum, right and wrong 
(wrung or twisted out of shape, distorted, similarly zz¢ortus) tort, Fr. (tor- 
tum), orto, tal. Compare Lucretius, Iv 516, denigue utin fabrica, si prava 
est fabrica prima Normague si fallax rectis regionibus exit—Omnia men- 
dose fieri, &c. Cic. Acad. Pr. Il 11, 33, éxteresse oportet, ut inter rectum 
et pravum, sic inter verum et falsum. Hor. Ep. I 2, 44, curvo dignoscere 
rectum, (‘virtutem distinguere a vitio’, Orelli). Pers. Sat. 11 52, haud 
tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores. IV 11, rectum adiscernis ubt 
enter curva subzt, vel cum fallit pede regula varo. V 38, afposita intortos 
extendit regula mores. 

‘ Crooked’ for perverse, immoral, wrong, is very common in the 
earlier writers of our own language. Deut. xxxii 5, a perverse and 
crooked generation. Ps. cxxv 5, Prov. ii 15, whose ways are crooked 
and they froward in their paths. Ep. ad Phil. ii 15, and in many other 


places and authors, For examples of the latter, see Richardson’s Dict. 
Art. ‘crooked’. 


Very different to this are rinciples laid by the 
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ovtas i POovov 7H Ereov? Suowov yap Kav el TIS, w 
Y i powoy yap i tis, @ 


the “Pyropixy mpos *AdéEavdpov as a guide to the practice of the rhetorician, 
c. 30 (37) 8 4. xp7_O€- Kal rovs dicacrds emaivo Oeparedoat, ds dixacral 
Sixator kal dewol cigw. cvpmapadnmreoy Se Kal ras ehattaces, et mov Tov 
2 G , » \ Z , aA WH 4 ‘ 
avridikav Katadceatépws Exes Mpos TO Aéeyew 7) mparrew 7 GANO os Toy 
dyova, The judges are to be aattered and the opponent 
= = 
in the darkest colours, whether his 
bearing upon the matter at issue. mpos S€ rovrots euBdAntéov +d Te dixatov 
Kal TO vouusoy Kal TO TUUpEpoY Kal TA ToUTOLs akdAovba; Which is the exact 
contradictory of the course prescribed by Aristotle in § 6 as alike fair and 
in accordance with the true principles of the art. 
mpoayovras eis] Comp. III 14, 7, and note. 
Kay el tis...moijoee] The process by which a in this imilar 
—————— - 
forms of expression—s Gy el, @omep ap ei, xabdrep ay ei, oldvmep dy ei, 


and the like—has lost its force, become inactive, (consopitum, “gone to 


sleep’, Buttm.,) in the sen te on 


Dem. “Mid. § 15, p. 530. The conditional ay belongs to some verb in the 
apodosis, originally expressed, afterwards left to be understood, as in the 
clause before us. The expression at full length would_be, Kay, €l_ TLS 
moujoete, Toujoere, ‘as one would do, if he were todo’. Still, though the 
article has lost its direct and active force in this sentence, some latent 
notion of conditionality always remains, eyen when the verb which ay 
supposes cannot actually be supp This is the case in such phrases 
5 g.479 A ‘fearing as a child would’: 

. parva naturalia wept pavtixnjs I 2,2 ocwv oomep Gv ef Addos 7 vous 


éorw, ‘whose natural habit is, as it might be (av), talkative’; de Anima I 5, 
5, 409 6 27, domep ay ei thy uyny Ta mpaypara TiOévres. in such cases the 
: . ——_—_—_—_—_—=——— 


ay is retained by habit and association, when the sense no longer requires 
It, zhe phrase accordingly 1s not found in the earlier forms of the lan hrase accordingly is not found in the earlier forms of the lan- 
gua: e, and does not b ommeor till the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
with whom, the latter especially, it is very frequent. The association 
required time before it was established as a fixed habit. I believe that 
it does not occur in Thucydides, and that it makes its first appearance 
in Xenophon; that is, in the forms above given; for as an unnecessary 
appendage to a participle, or in cases analogous, av is thus used by 
earlier writers. See Hermann on Soph. Phil. 491, and Jelf, Gv. Gr. § 430, 
1,for some instances [Kiihner’s 4 usfiihrliche Grammatik § 398 p.209 sq.S.]. 

Aristotle seems to be the earliest writer who assumed the license of 
joining xav ef with the subjunctive mood, as in Pol. II 1 init. kay ef rvyyd- 
also Poet. 1 5, kay eZ rues €repar ruyyavaow. Kay ei py to Soxp is the MSS 
reading in Plat. Rep. 1x 579 D, and defended by Schneider (not. ad loc.); 
but rejected by Ast, Bek., Stallb. and the Zurich Editors who substi- 
tute Soxe?, I subjoin a few examples of the usage in its various forms. 
Soph. Aj. 1078 Soxeiv meceiv Gy kay (it might be even) amd optkpov Kakovs 
Xenophon, Symp. II 20, 1X 4, Cyrop. I 3, 1, Memor. 11 6, 4 and Io, 12. 
Plato, Apol. 23 B, Phaed. 72 Cc, 109 C, and elsewhere, Men. 97 B, Gorg. 
479 A, Rep. VI 493 A, Isocr. Paneg. §§ 69, 148, Aristotle in addition to 


Pp: 2. 
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onl , Cal - , 

medAEL xen Oat KQAVOVL, TOUTOV TOLNOELE oT peBAov. 

¢ nn A Lond cy , 

6étt dé avepovy OTL TOU pev duca BnTovvTos ovoev 

Z a x \ a sf My] By ? 

éotw fw Tov deiEal TO TpayMa OTL ETTLY N OVK 

i c A , \ ‘ 

gor hn yéeyouy y ov yervovev" Et O€ péeya 4 pLKpov 
aN in 3s\ of oJ A € bé } S 

4 Olikaov 4 adLKOV, boa pH O vomoUETHS OLwpLKeEV, 

\ a , A > 

avtov on mov Tov duaotyy Set yiwwoKEelV Kal OU 

\ ~ / rg A 

7 pavOavew Tapa TwV duis BntovvTwv. pariorTa MeV 

> \ a v / e 

ovv mpoonkel Tous dpOws Kemevous vomous, doa 
’ , / la ’ / EAS 5) £ 

EVOEXETAL, TAVTA dwopiCev avTous, Kal OTL éhayxioTa 

~ Zz ~ nt 4 J 

KaTadelre é€mt Tols Kplvovol, TpwTOV MEV OTL Eva 


those already quoted, Rhet. 11 20, 4, dowep a ei rus, Eth. N. V7, 1132, 
11, Ib. V 12, 1137, 2; VI 13 sub. fin., 1145, 2 and 10; VII 8, 1150, 16, xnav 
el pérovot, Pol. 111 6 (sub init.) cay ef mdelovs, and several more: Hist. 
Anim. Iv 2,16, IV II, II, VIII 2, 10, de part. Anim. IV 5, 26, de Gen. Anim. 
Ill 9, 7. In Aristotle it has become habitual. The analogous use of 
av with the participle is exemplified by Pol. 11 2, 1261 6 4 domep ay 
dXot yevouevor; and Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. I 5, 1, ws dv xaOddov 
Aéyovras, and I 6, 6, ds av xara dyov, where ay may be considered as 
redundant. [Vahlen, Beztrdge zu Ar. Poet. 1 p. 35—37; Eucken, de Ar. 
dicendi ratione I p. 61—64. S.J 

§ 6 On the ‘legal issues’, craceis, du@icBnrjcets, which, as Victorius 
remarks, are here tacitly referred to, see Introd. p. 397, Appendix E to 
Bk. III. 


§ 7. Kespévous vouovs] xetoOar and some of its compounds are often 
convertible with the passive of ri@évat. xeiaOat itself ‘to be placed, fixed, 
established’=rideoOar; cvyxeicOat ‘to be Sat TagHherar Go eee 
riderOat ; Siaxetodas ‘to be disposed’=SiaridecOai 3 mroxeioOac (as I 2 13) 
‘to be assumed’=varoriOea Oat or vrrokapBaver Oa. 

[ketwar is constantly borrowed as a perfect passive to riOnu, while 
oe aod tl Thus the usage 
of the perfect in est writers would De: 0 vomode: 


of th s TEOELKE TOV VOomoP. 
i _gpodis TéOerrar Tov vopov" 6 vduos ketrar (Dem. Or. 46 § 12 note). infra 
chap. 15 § 23 rows vopols, Gy py opbas Keluevot dow GAN’ efanaproow of 
riOépevor, Plato Leg. p. 793 B(vdpev) rév év ypaupace Tebévtwy Te kal Ketevey 
kal ray ert reOnoopévav. See also Cobet’s variae lectiones p. 311. S.] 

Tois Kpivovot, Kpicets, tods kpivovras| On the different senses of 
kpivery_and_kpirns as_applied to the different branches of Rhetoric, see_ 
Introd. p. 137 note 1; and on the necessary imperfections of laws in their 
application to particular cases, the consequent introduction of émefeeca 
to modify them and adapt them to the circumstances of the case, and 
Plato’s opinion, on the authority of laws, see p. 138 note 1. 

emt Tois-Kpivovor| eri ‘ so dependi on; hence Zenes, in 
the power of, at the discretion of. § 8 éml rots kpirais karaXelrew. 

This primary, literal, and physical sense of eri, (in this application of it, 
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Salada kad dAlryous paov 7 moNAovs €b povouvTas p, 13245, 
kal duvapuevous vomobereiv Kai OuaCew> ere ai 
pev vouobeciat ék roANU xpdvov oKey-apuévwn yivov- 
Tal, ai Oe Kpicorets €€ Umoyviou, drTE XaeTOv aTrooL- 
Sdvat TO Sixatov Kal TO cuuéoov Kaas Tous Kplvov- 


which represents the object of the preposition as the daszs on which some- 
thing stands or rests, and therefore depends upon), of the half dozen 
Grammars and Lexicons, which, after forming my own opinion, I have 
consulted on the point, is to be found distinctly stated only in that of Rost 
and Palm, where it lurks hardly discoverable, amidst the enormous mass 
of illustrations of the various usages of émi accumulated in Vol. I pp. 1032 
—I045, in p. 1038, col. 2. 


ai vouobecia x moAdod xpdvov oKevrauévay yivovrac] ‘legislation ari 
from (is the work of men after) Tong previous consideration’. Thuc. 1 58, 
€k ToAXov mpdocorTes ovdeY EVpoVTO emeTrSetov. 


ef Umoyviov] (retained by Bekker; Gaisford mot. var. prefers vroytou, 
and so L. Dindorf, on Xen. Cyr. VI 1, 43.) vmédyuov" mpd puxpod yeyovds, 
Hesychius. ¢€ vroyvov' map’ atrd, dreptoxénras, éx rdv civeyyvs, Suidas. 
By the Scholiast on Arist. Nub. 145, in Suidas v. dpri (Gaisf.), é& dzo- 
yulou Aéyew is interpreted by avrooyedidfeww; and in Eustath. (ap. eund,) 
itis said to be derived from yviov in the sense of yeip, (compare Theocr. 
Idyl. xx1I 81 and 121; the ‘hand’ is the member, par excellence), from 
which likewise he deduces éyyin, éyyvav, and éyyvadi{ew; and vmoyvor, 6 
kal e& Umoyvou éeyerat, TO eyyds act mpocdoKipov, 7 mapautixa yeyovds, Kal 
ws elmeiv mpoxetpoy, 7) paddov vroxeipiov. Examples may be found, all 
bearing much the same sense, in Koch’s note on Moeris Lex. p. 343, and a 
still larger list in Rost and Palm’s Lex. s.v., to which add Rhet. II 22, 11; 
Pol. vit (vi) 8, 1321 4 17. wmoyuoraroy (the readiest way or means) 
mpos avtapxecay. Isocr. Paneg. § 13. Menand. ap. Spengel, /het. Gr. II1 
391. In Isocr. epi dvrid. § 4, and Epist. 6, 2, p. 418 B, it stands for ‘ close 
at hand’, 74y vmoyviov pot tijs Tod Biov Tedeuris ovens, and similarly Ar. 
Eth. Nic. 111 9 (Bekk.) sub fin., doa Oavarov émipéper vroyvia dyra. 

It appe all this that dwoyviov means ‘under the hand’, as an 
unfinished or just finished work, fresh and recent, rpécdarov (so Rhet. 11 
3, 12) as Moeris explains it: and é& dmoyviov, ‘from under the hand’, cor- 
responds to our ‘off-hand’, or ‘out of hand’, and is used to ex y- 
thing ‘sudden and unexpected’ or ‘unpremeditated’, ‘extemporaneous’ 
a signification which appears in all the examptes._Simnllarly ée xeipée, arp 
XEtpos, of-nan : 


drodiOova] a _w of very frequent use in Aristotle, has for one of its 
elementary-senses that of ‘to give back’, veddere; amo as in crovéeper, 
droapBavew, dmacreiy, drémdous, dmomdeiv (see Sturz. Lex. Xenoph.), from 
which all the other senses in which at least Aristotle employs it may be 
deduced. Another of the original senses _of the word is ‘to_give forth’, 
or ‘produce’, as the earth or aages hes Ralsgeed tte also might be 
applied to the interpretation of it in several of its various uses. But as 
this signification is likewise deducible from the other—for production, as 
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, e/ 4 a 
Tas. TO O€ TaVTWY MEeyLETOV, OTL MEV TOU VOMO- 
\ \ 
érov xpiots ov Kata pépos GANA TeEpt peAAdVTWY 


when the earth produces her fruits, may be regarded as a payment or re- 
storation, or ‘return’ of something as due—it may perhaps be better to 
refer them all to the one original signification, reddere. So in EtheN. IL tr, 
1103, @ 27, 0 22, tas evepyelas amosiSovas is not simply ‘to produce’, but to 
produce energies that are due to the system, energies corresponding to the 
faculties from which they spring. So Trendelenburg, Z/. Log. Arist. § 55, 
p. 132, ‘dmodiddvae proprie est reddere, unde ex suum cuique tribuendi 
significatione facile orta est declarandi vis (declarare is the sense which the 
word bears in the passage specially referred to, Top. A 5, 102 @3) nihil 
enim est aliud quam logice suam cuique naturam reddere.’ 

drrodiddvav is therefore (1) to give back, restore, repay, render, always im- 

lying some kind of obligation, (2) to render as a due, ‘assign’ (which best 
at eeateat iu thecmajority ot cases in Aristotle); of due distribution, 
suum _cuigue; hence (3) of the due fulfilment of any office or duty, as 
ment or doctrine, anopaiver das, declarart. To one or the other of these 
I believe all the multifarious uses of the word may be referred. 

I will add afew examples in the way of illustration :—Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p- 638 § 56, rods éxOpa movovvras ev éxOpov péper koddew amédoxey (assigns 
as a due) 6 voyos; and elsewhere. Plat. Phaed. 71 E (a good example), 
ovK avramoddécopev thy evavtiay yéveow (pay back in return), dAAd ratty 
xod7 (mutilated, defective, lopsided, single where all the rest are pairs) 
éorat 7 pvors ; 7) dvadykn amodotva x.r.A. de Anima I I, 403 4 I, rovrav dé 6 
pev ty vAnv arodidwow, ‘assigns’ or ‘applies’, that is, to the definition, 
which is the thing in question, to which it assigns matter as the sole ele- 
ment: comp. c. 4, 408 a 3; and dovéuew, in precisely the same sense, ib. 
v I, and Pl. Tim. 34 A. daodiddou make to correspond, bring into com- 
parison, Rhet. III 11, 13. darod. Necroupyiay de part. An. III 14, 9, ‘duly to 
fulfil certain functions (services). Ib. II 14, 5, (1) vous) ravrayod drodidwor 
(makes due compensation, duly assigns) AaBodca érépwbev mpds &AXo 
poptoy. Top. AI, 121 a 15, et passim, rd drodobev yévos, dmodidévat yévos. 
Top. A 18, 108 4 9, rHv drodoow Trav dpicpar, the rendering, or due prepa- 
ration, production, of definitions : and so elsewhere. de part. An. 111 7, 18 
drrod. To épyov of the due performance of the work. Ib. 1 1, 43 dzod. ve 
ooroby Tt €ort, to state, give a sufficient account or explanation. Phys, 1 
6, iis 189 @ 16, Epurefoxijs mavra drodiovat (to produce, effect everything) 
olerat doamep “Avag. ex tdv ameipov. Eth. Nic. II 1, 1104 8, rota 8e...08 
padioy amododva, to give an account, explain. 

So here drrodidovat is ‘duly to assign, distribute, or apportion’ and 
again I 2, 5, amodidopev tas Kpicets ‘we render our judgments’. These 
same applications of the word occur. likewise in Plato, as Rep. 379 A 
(to represent), Ib. 472 D, VI 508 E, Phaedr. 237 c, Theaet. 175D Polit. 
295 A. eer precise Opposite, droAapBdvery, occurs with the same ence 
of amo, I {1, 3. amovéwew is used i i i 
as a due’; see for ieee Eth re es ae Sas - mee 

: : . . , 1123 618, 6 tots Oeois dro- 
vépopev, Ib. V 35, Tiny droveuerat Trois dyabois, Ib. 1124a@ 9. 
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Te kal KaQoAovu éeotiv, 6 & éxkAnoiacTys Kal SikacTns 
af A [? \ , 
on wept TWapovTwY Kal adwpioMévwy Kpivovew Tpods 


787.- .kpivovow| by this time, now that we have come to them, hey 
actually decide.-.’ So in the next line, rd didetv 75 Kal rd peceiv ‘this time’, 
in thetrcase, xo¢ in the former, of something new, special, and marked. 
7 therefore in these cases is often translatable by a mere emphasis. 
The word is repeated so soon after, applied to the same persons, and ex- 
pressing almost identically the same thing, that it is not improbable that 
Spengel may be right in his conjecture that the one or the other should 
beerased. het. Gr. Vol. I. Pref. p. v. ‘paulo post alterutrum #5, abundat, 
puto prius.’ However there are two still closer together, II 25, 14. 

It may be worth while to say a few words on this very common usage 
of 75 and analogous particles of time, in the way of illustration and 
exemplification. "Hon and its analogues €rt, ovkért, ovmw, are used em- 
phatically to mark a critical point, climax, degree attained, as deserving 
of special and particular attention, at the moment, and in reference to 
something else which is not equally remarkable. They are all particles of 
time, and derive this their secondary sense from the metaphorical appli- 
cation of this notion of ‘already’, a definite time which we have just 

reached ; ‘point’, or ‘stage’, or rete? attained being substituted by the 
metaphor for ‘time’ in the original sense of the word. 

This will be best illustrated by a few examples. Arist. mepi punpns 
kal dvapyncews C. 2. 16, domep piows Hd TO @os, ‘habit, already by this 
time, zow that we have reached this point, has become a second 
nanee” “Mct-A-aa; 10a B 18, iva 8@ [rocmon midor Aéyerar] TovTav 
‘évépyevat kal ddXovwoets Sn, ‘one sense of aos is, the actual energies 
and changes of these’. #57, by the time that they have reached this 
stage or state, and have actually become what they are. Categ. c. 8, 9, 
a 4, nv av Ts icws Ew On mpocayopevoo, ‘which may xzow (at this stage) 
be fairly called a €&s’. rept éppnveias C. 9, 19, @ 39, kat wadXAov pev ddyOA Thy 
érépav, ov pévror 74On (not yet actually, not guzée, not yet arrived at the 
stage of,) ddnO7 4 wevdy. Polit. 11 8, 1268 4 20, éxeivos 48n emtopket. II 
7, 1279 a 40, mrelous & 78n xarerov AxpiBdoOat, VIII (v) 8, 1308 a 15, ore 
yap darep Sjpos 787 of Sporo, i.e. though this may not be strictly true of 
all oligarchies, when we come to the dyoro, at this stage, by this time, 
it is now gute true that zhey may be regarded as a dfpos. Eth. Nic. v 3, 
1132 @ 2, mpos érepov kal év Kowwvig 75n 6 apyev, ‘when a man has come 
to be a ruler, he must ¢#ev...’in the case of others this perhaps is not 
necessarily true, but the ruler mwst, actually, live or act in relation to 
others and in society’. Rhet. I 6, 24, mavres 75n opodoyodory. I 10, II, 
#on Siapeper ‘it does make a difference’. c. 11 § 3, 70 ciOiopévov domep 
mehuxds Hn ylyvera. Ib. § 26, epyov qn ylyveru, 11 6 § 12, and 25 §14, 
bis. I have confined myself in these illustrations to examples from Aris- 
totle; from the ordinary language, in which this usage is at least equally 
common, I will content myself with citing | Herod. III 5, amo ravrns #3n 
Alyurros : and Eur. Hippol. 1195 (Monk) mpos mévrov 78 Ketpevoy Zapon- 


kor. 
It is found also in French, Italian and German—d¢a, gia, schon. Crest 
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¢ 


déja quelque chose, ‘and that’s something’. das ist schon etwas. _The 
Italian ga, when used as an expression of assent, may be similarly 
explained. : 

The use of demum is precisely similar, and_common in most Tau 
writers, Sallust, Cat. xx zdem velle atque idem nolle ea demum (that, 
and that alone) firma amicttia est. Quint. II 5, I, artemgue de qua 
loguimur bonis demum (to the good, and to them alone) ¢rzbud volunt. 
vil Praef. init. negue enim ea demum quae ad docendum pertinent exsecutt 
sumus. Vl 2, 21, VIIL Prooem. 3, IV 5, 7, XI 1 § 44, 3 § 68, et passim. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1 19, 43, eague ec demum naturalis est sedes, et seq., de 
Orat. 11 30, 131, 42 loci ei demum oratori prodesse possunt. Rarer is the 
analogous use of denigue and tandem: Cic. de Orat. II 30, 131, C. 34, 146, 
tum denigue scrutari locos, c.75, 304, guantum est in eo tandem mali! 
C. 77, 315, hisce omnibus rebus consideratis, tum denique id... Hor. Ep. 
117, 2, guo tandem pacto... On Zam in this same usage, see Munro, on 
Lucr. I 600, 613, 11 314, 426; add, 11 974, and Virg. Aen. V 179, Zam 
sentor, VI 304, VII 46, 735. 
~Similarly in a negative sentence, of+ sometimes introduces the no- 
tion of time in estimating the amount or degree, Eth. Nic. V 10,1135 @ II, 
TO avro O€ TovTO, dray mpaxOj, adiknuda éott, mpiv dé mpaxOAvar ovme, adn’ 
Gdiucov. Ib. 23, ddicov pev adixnua S€é ovr. Ib. 6 24, ov pévror mw adcKot 
—in the two former cases the unjust habit of mind is distinguished as 
‘not yet amounting to’ the actual crime or unjust act; and in the third 
case this distinction is applied to the dudprnya, which, though a wrong 
in itself, has not yet reached the stage or degree of the vice, confirmed 
evil habit, of dSuia—also VI 10, 1142 6 14, airy yap ovmw gdaors. Ib. 
25, ovd’ aitn mo evBovAia, and 28. 

So also ovxért, ‘no longer; not as before; not, now that we have 
reached this point’. Pol. v (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 6. Rhet. I 2, 21, av yap 
évruxn apxais ovkeére Suadexrixh) ovde pynropixr, Il 24, 3, dAX exeivy Kt. Ib. 
Il 9, 3. de gen. et corr. I 2, 3, 315 43, mas dé rodro ovxért, Hist. Anim. 
1 6, 3, 490 4 16, ré&v dé Nouwav (Gav ovkére ra yévn péyada, Ib. V1 7, 539 a 
30, Ta dé Ondéa pév eotw, Gppeva S ovkérs. Dem. de F. Leg. § 80, av & dv 
avrot haSnre pnkér’ exeivors wept TovTov mpourdrrere. Plat. Gorg. 503 A, 
ovx arhody ért tovro épwras. Protag. 312 E. Xen. Oecon. 3. 1. Buttm. 
ad Mid. 13 @ p. 528, ‘ ovxéru proprie valet won ut antea, hinc non ut alias, 
non tiem, non tam, 

cuvyjpnrat] (Bekker and Spengel. Alii cuuiornra:) ‘with whom are con- 
nected...’ In mpds ods, mpos expresses a_mere general reference, ‘with 
respect to whom’, ‘in whose case’; and ovrypnrac ‘are often taken inte ; 
embraced in, the account’, ov», together with their proper business, the 
mere facts of the case and the proof of them. I can find no sufficient 
authority for cvvatpeiv in this sense; the nearest approach to it is in Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 B, eis & Noyiopa cvvaipoduevoy, but even this is something 
different. Vater makes a similar observation. The interpretation also of 


mpos is certainly rather strained, Probably gwjornra is richt, 
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beeps! ixavas TO adAnbés, GAN’ érioKoTeEty TH Kpioer 
oe iduov nov 7 Aumnpoy. TepL Mev ovv TeV adwv, 
womep NEvyouey, Set Ws EMayioTwY ToLEiD KUplov TOV 


‘ / \ \ ~ la \ 
KpiTyv" wept O€ TOU yeyorévae 7 PN yeErovevat, 
a oy 6 aX \ 7 é a = \ 4 > 
n €oeo0a n pn Eoecba, 7 civac fH ph elvan, 
, \ oad a 
avaykn €mt Tots KpiTats KaTtadelrew: ov yap 
cod / - mn 
gduvatov tattTa Tdv voyobétny mpoideiv. et 8} 
“~~ ef af \ v4 <a on , 
Tav@ ovTws exer, avepoy ST Ta EEw TOU Tpdy- 
~ / 9 e 
Matos TExvoNoyoUGL Gao Tada SiopiCovew, ciov 
/ - A / EY \ 7 af ro 
Ti O€f TO Tpooimiov 4 THY Sinynow ExeW, Kal TOV 
wv ef , \ \ ~ 
a\\wy ExacTov popiwy' ovdev yap év avTois a&NXO 
¥ \ e/ \ A / 
TMpayuaTevoyvTat mAnv Stws TOV KpLTHY ToLoY TVA 


To GdnOés] No one is a fair judge, where his own passions or interests 
are concerned. Gaisford quotes appositely, Pol. 111 16, 1287 a ult. dAd\a 
‘ > Ld 7 5 3 Lee Y A 22 ‘ , ww > Ul . 3 ¢ 
pqv eicayovrai y ed’ éavrods of iatpol Kauvovtes aAdovs iarpovs, kal of maido- 
’ Lé / c > ’ , 4 > ‘ \ A t 
TpiBac yupvalopevos tradorpiBas, os ov Suvapevor kpivew Td ddnOes dia TO Kpi- 
vewv Tept TOY oiKei@y Kal ev Mabet Ores. 


émicxoteiv] ‘to bring darkness, throw a shadow over, overshadow’. 


Dem. c. Mid. 565, 25, oixiay @xodopunxey ev "EXevoin tooaitny @ote racw 
€miokoreiv Tois ev TH Tom@. Infr. III 3, 3. Plat. Euthyd. 274, 6 fev Ones 
énecxoret TO Krnoina@ tis Oéas: an odd and_unex 

word, It seems to mean that Euthydemus, by bending forward and ray 


in the way, obscured or darkened Ctesippus—not however in the ordinary 
Sense of the word, but in that of intercepting the obj ect. and so Soe 
gen. of deprivation, implied in 7 verb). 

N a metaphorical sense it occurs in Dem. Olynth. B 23, 26, Isocr. 
ad Dem. § 6, and in several fragments of the Comic Poets, (Ind. ad 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. Vol. v Pt. 1 p. 393,) for instance, Eubul. incert. 
Fr. 11 (Mein. 111 267) rév oivoy 7 poveiy emoxoreiy; and in other 
authors. See also Victorius : and Gaisford in not. var. p. 18. 

§9. to rod mpdyparos] éw for éxros. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 128. 

ra to Tov mpayparos texvodcyovow] infra § 11; comp. de Anima I 3, 
406 b 26 kal 6 Tipacos (Plato, in the Timaeus) Pycrodoyet rhy Wuxny Kuevey 
TO copa. 

Fa ee hate 
Stoupicavt@v "Aviny Te Kal AiBuny ence to separate a thing from others, to 
mark off as a special province or domain, and so of ‘the definition’, which 
includes all that is essential to, or characteristic of, the thing denned, and 
excludes everything else. The word here of course means something 


more than a bare definition; it expresses the limitation or ‘determination’ 
of the proper contents of the mpooisov. 
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, / Oe 
TEYVWY TITTEWY _QUOEV 


it 
TOLNOWOLY. T l 
2 € af 4 
€OTiv oOev av Ts YEVOLTO 


Sexxvvovaw*  TovTo 0 
10 évOusnuatios. Oia yap ToUTO TIS auTns ovens 
peOodov rept Ta Onunyopika Kat dukavika, Kal Kad- 
Nlovos Kal modTiKwWTEepas THS OnuNyopiKNns Tpay_a- 


evrexvou miotets| are the regular systematic proofs by enthymeme and 


ex he capa tis miorews § 3, and opposed_here, not merely to the 
Greyvou Tictess Of Cc. 15, the witnesses, documents, torture, oaths and such 


like, which we do not zzvent, but find ready to our hand to be employed 
in thé~Support of our case; but also to the irregular appeals to the 
§ 10. moNcTiKaTepas THs OnENyopiKns mpaypateias| mpaypareias, here ap- 


plied to the study: and practice of one of the departments of Rhetoric ; see 


on § 3.—qoAutikorepas : There es of thi i 
‘more worthy of, more becoming to itizen’, more agreeable to the po- 


sition and duties of a citizen, ‘better and worthier’; secondly, ‘more suitable 
to a public man, statesman, or politician’, larger, more comprehensive, 
and liberal ; as opposed to the comparatively trifling and petty occupa- 
tions of private citizens : b ceenemennpaeornnoree ae 
general ; xowdv, as opposed to idtoy and oikeiov :_ the secogd seems to be 
the most appropriate here, and so I have rendere ppropriate here, and so I have rendered it in the paraphrase. 
[p. 141 of the Introduction: “nobler and larger and more liberal (or 
*statesmanlike’, or ‘more worthy of a citizen’,) wid. not. ad loc.” | 

peOddou rept ta Snunyopixa kal Sixavixa] The third kind of Rhetoric, ro 
emdetxrikov, is here omitted, but afterwards supplied, c. 3 § 1. 

ths Snunyopins mpayparelas ) THs wept Ta cvvaddAaypata] ‘The most 

eneral_ expression which the Athenians have for tract_is ouvaA- 
Adyua, cvvOyKn, cvuBodaov.” Meier und Schémann der Aétische Process 
p. 494. The_difference usually taken between _cuv6yxn and cvvaddaypa 
appears in Rhet. 115, 22 ére_d¢_mparrerar_ta moAAd toy cvvaddAayyatov 
(Guiinasy dealings, beatae and selling and such like transactiomis);Kat ra 
only with the first and third of these, cvvadAaypa and cupBoraov. 

The ordinary signification of both of these is a contract, or covenant, 
or mutual agreement, or interchange (cvvdd\aypa), between two or more 
parties. They are thence extended to any dealings, especially business 
transactions, or even any circumstances of ordinary intercourse between 
man and man, and more particularly any of those which may give rise to 
a suit at law. These are idia cupBddraia or cvvaddAdypara: see Dem. de 
Cor. p. 298 § 210, ra rod Kab’ nuepavy Biov cvpBdraa, with Dissen’s note: 
Isocr. Paneg. §§ 11, 78, m. dvrid. §§ 3, 38, 40, 42, 79 Ta Kara THY ToAW Kal Td 
oupPoraa Ta yryvopeva mpds nuas avrovs. § 309 ev Trois dydou ois mepl Tay 
ovpBoraiwy. The former of these two seems to refer rather to dealings in 
general, the second to special contracts. Areop. §§ 33, 34. Arist. Eth. 
N. II I, 1103 8 15 mpdrrovres yap ta ev Tois cuvadddypact Tois mpds Tods 
dvOpadmous yryvoueba of péev Sixator of S€ dyaboi. Rhet. 1 15, 22 ere Se 
mpatterat TOAAG TOV ovvadrdaypdrev Kal Ta éExovora Kata Tas ouv- 


Pp: 3- 
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ie 7 s\ ~ a \ if \ 

Telas OvVoNS 1 THS TEpt Ta GUVaNAdyyaTa, TeEpl 
\ ’ e joe , \ \ lo / 

pev exewns ovdev NEyouvor, mepl Sé To SuKalerOat 
, co ~ 4 1 

TavTEs TEpwYTaL TEXVOAOYEV, OTL HTTOV éoTL TPO 

af \ / - , ~ 

Epyou Ta €Ew Tov mpaymaTtos Eye ev Tots Snun- 

~ Yo / cand 
yopikots Kal TTOV €aTt KaKoUpyov 4 Snunyopia diKo- 


Onxas. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2 Oxf.) § 2 rais wept ra cupBddara Sexato- 
Aoyiats. 


That the meaning of the terms is not confined to contracts proper, is 
plain also from Eth. N. v 1131 @2. (This passage is quoted at length 
a pe eee Ta pev Exovota_ Ta O axevora (the 
poe Whereas Involuntary” are al’ of them crimes, Aa@pata or Slava all of 

em cases in which the breach of the supposed contract, private or 
public, entitles the aggrieved party to-a legal remedy). Opposed to 
these id:a cupBodaa Or ovvaddAdypara are the public (cowa) international 
commercial treaties, c¥pBora. See further on cvpBoda, note onc. 4 § 11. 

cupBdodaa is also employed in a wider and more general sense, as 
Rhet. ad Alex. c. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2 wept raév mpds GAAas rodets ouppayidy 
kat gupBodaiwy. Other examples may be found in Plat. Gorg. 484 D 
ameipor TGV AOyav ois Set ypa@pevov opidreiv ev Tois EvpBodaios. Rep. I 
333 A ti d€ by; thy Stxaoodyny mpos Tivos xpelav } KTHow ev eipnvy gains 
av xpyouoy eivar; pos ta EvpBodraa, @ Bexpares. RupBodraa dé réyers 
Koworvnpata, 7 TL GANO; Kowwwvnpata Syra, and several others in Ast’s 
Lexicon. Arist. Polit. Iv (V1) 16,1300 4 22, and 32 mepi réy puxpav ovvad-~ 
Aaypatoy, doa Spaypiaia Kal mevtadpaxpa kal pixp@ mrelovos. Ib. 15 ult. 
1300 6 12, dpyy 9 Tay mepl THY dyopay cuvpBodaiwy (dealings) xupia, Comp. c. 
8 sub init. dpyy wept ra ovpBodua. VI (VII) 2, 1317 4 27, III 13, 1283 4 30, 
and elsewhere. . 

mpo €pyov] ‘to the ?; anything ‘for’, or ‘in favour of’, and 
Se a Gein? any “work? We Way Have in hand and 
hence gene iceable” or ‘profitable’ to any purposes. mpo épyou 
(which also occurs zzfra1 4 §§ 3, 7) is the Aristotelian mode of writing 
what in Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and indeed ordinary Greek in 
general, appears as mpovpyov. Some examples in Fritsche ad Eth. Eud. 
A3, 1215 a 8. 


kaxodpyov] As_a special variety of the gener. i is- 


honesty, fraud, knavery, this adjective is applied in a peculiar sense 
to sophistical reasoning. Rhet. II 2, 7 rav & dvopdroyv 7 pev cogior7 
Opavuplar xpyowol, mapa Tavtas yap kaxoupyet. Topic. 11, 172 6 21. Plat. 
Gorg. 483 A. Dem. Lept. 491. Stallb. ad Rep. 1 338 D. Similarly guko- 
avrewy is used for cheating in argument, bringing fallaci jecti 
Top. © 2, 157 a 32. I (de Soph. El.) 15, 174.29. Both of them represent 
the knavish tricks and fallacies which may be employed in rhetorical and 
dialectical reasoning. Plat. Rep. 341 B mpos radra xakxovpyet kal ovKo- 
garter. 
A debate in a political assembly, which turns upon questions of public 
and national concern (xowérepov), in which accordingly the audience, who 


AR, L, 2 
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Noyias, OTL KOLVOT EpOV. évravda peév yap o KptTNS 
qepl oiKkeiwy Kpivel, or ovdey ado Set wANV dro- 
SeiEar 3Tt olTws exer ws Gyolv o oupBovrAevwr’ 
év dé Tois SiKaviKois ovx ikavov TovTO, d\Aad mp0 
pryou éoriv dyahaetv Tov dxpoatny: rept ad)o- 
Tpiwy yap 1 Kplows, Wore TpOs TO AUTOY OKOTFOUMEVOL 
kal mpos yap dKkpowpevot Siddact Tots audpicBn- 
pouick Haus Or 


are all members of it, have a strong personal interest, and are therefore 
impatient of anything that would divert them from the direct proof of the 
expediency or inexpediency of the policy recommended or condemned, 
affords much less room for these deceptive arts ad captandum, ra to 
rod mpéyparos, than the practice of the law-courts, where the judges who 
decide the case are usually not personally interested in the issue, and the 
pleader has therefore to cvea¢e an interest in them by these irregular me- 
thods : this is on the principle so pithily stated by the Corinthian envoys, 
Thuc, I 120, 3 xaxovs Kpitas @s pi Tpoonkovrey eivat. (This is a more cor- 
rect mode of stating the argument than that adopted in the paraphrase, 
Introd. p. 141.) 

This contrast of the two kinds of audiences, in respect of their several 
dispositions to keep the speakers to the point, does not hold of our own 
law-courts and parliaments. The Athenian dicasts, careless, ignorant, and 
unprofessional, selected at random from the population of the city, with 
their sense of responsibility diminished or destroyed by the large number 
of those who had to decide, might very likely be indifferent to the issue of 
the case before them, and require a stimulus to their attention from the 
parties immediately concerned: but this is not true of the Srofessional 


judges of our courts, who regard the right decision of the case as a business 
and a duty. 


6 kpitns| applie the éxkAnovaotys in the general sense of ‘judge’ or 
note T. 

avadaBeiv| is to ‘ bring back’, ‘re ”; hence to ‘gain over’, ‘con- 
ciliate’, as dvd in dvameiBew, dvadidacxew, dvadiSdvar, avadcxecOat KT A. 
‘Membranae Balliolenses, capéare: Muretus, accurare, excipere: Portus, 
reficere, recreare, n wetapopa ab aegrotis; vel conciliare. Ommes hae no- 
tiones a primaria vesumendi, ad se recipiendi, facile deducuntur, Gaisford. 
The order is, (1) to ‘get or bring back’; thence, (2) to ‘bring back into 
the proper and normal state’, as of ‘recovery’ from a disease—the notion 
of something as due being again implied as in dmodiddvat, note on § 7— 
and thence again, (3) as here, to ‘restore’, as it were, the audience to 
their proper state of mind, conciliate them to your views and interests, 
Hence, lastly, the senses of reparare, reficere, recreare, and the like; 
abundantly illustrated in Steph. Zhes. ed. Did. Vol. 11 pp. 431—2. 

SSdaou] (Eavros) sese dant, lend themselves’, 6 & 1Sovp Sovs, Eur. 
Phoen, 21, Valck. Diatr. p. 233. And so, many of its compouhds, 


II 
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~ > , A \ Ley ed 
ToUGLWW, GAN ov Kpivovaw. 610 Kal TOANAXOU, WoTrEP 

\ / 7 € 4 4 , af Lo} 
Kal TPOTEPOV ElTOMEV, O VOMOs KwAVEL Eye EEW TOU 

Ud an A cod a 
mpayeatos. €éxet 0 avtol ot Kpital TovTO TnHpovTW 
€ ~ > \ \ dé ? ef ¢ \ sf 
ikavws. €é7et d€ cavepdv éotw STi 4 mev evTExXvos 


/ A A 7 3 , \ 4 
peOosos TEpl TAS TITTELS EOTIV,  O€ _ TiTTIS amodeeis 


4 \ 7 ud e/ > ~ 

Tis (TOTE yap miorevouey uadiota Srav drosedel- 
£ f at > > , € Nees us 

x Oat UToAaBwpev), Extt S adrrddeEts pnTopiKy évOv- 

Xn TF cod my ~ , 

Mnpoa, Kat EOTL TOUTO Ws ElTELY adTAWS KUPLWTATOV 
~ 7 \ Se 3 , \ 
Tav TigTEwy, TO O éEvOvunua GvAAOYITMOS TIS, TeEpl 
\ = 7 4 on a \ 
d€ ovAAOYiT MOU Omoiws amavTos THs SiadeKTiKHSs EoTiv 


evdiddvat, éexdiddvat, emidiSovat, drrodiSdvat, dradiSdvat, Jrodiddvat, mapadidédvat, 
(j8ovp mapadods, Pl. Phaedr. 250 D), mpodidévac (Herod. d2s), éxdidévae 
(Herod.). The process is the usual one by which transitive verbs become 
intransitive, viz. by the ellipse of the reflexive pronoun. 

§ 11. 9 8€ miotis dmddeéis ris] drdSeréis, in its _stric r, and 
highest senses, is exact scientific demonstrative proof, by syllogism, 
leading from and to universal and nec onclusions. And therefore, 
properly speaking, mwapamAjovov gaiverar pabnpatixod te mOavodoyodvros 
drobéxecOat Kal pytopixoy arodei~ers dmaireiv, Eth. Nic. 11. dmddeuEes oud- 
Agyouos emiotnpovxds, Anal. Post. I 2,71 4 18. é& dvayxaiwv dpa ovdA- 
Aoyiopos éotw n amoderéis, C. 4,73 424. dmrddecEis cuAAoyiopos SeukTiKds 
airias kat Tod dia Tt, Ib. ¢ 24, 85 6 23. amoderEis eoriv, Grav e& adnOav kat 
MpOTav 6 cvAdoyiopos F, 7 ek ToLovT@Y a Sid TWeY TpadTaV Kal dhyOdy Tis 
Tept alta yrooews THY apx7v etAnpev, Topic. A I, 100 a 27. Waitz, Comm. 
ad Anal. Post. Vol. II p. 293 seq. mioris therefore, whose premisses_ and 


conclusions are never more than ‘ probable’, cannot properly be said to 
be. fa kind of demonstration’. Ig resembles it however, and may be 
regarded as a ‘sort of demonstration’ in this; that_probable proof often 


produces a belief or conviction as strong and certain as that whic 


follows trom demonstration. It_is therefore to be understood here, as 
often elsewhere, as a j é kind. A 
similar misapplication of dmdderéis to rhetorical proof is found in Rhet. 
II I, 2, and II 20,9. So avAdoyiter Oa, of reasoning, inference, conclusion in 
general; Rhet.1 6§17, 10§ 1, 11§ 23 and II 22 § 4, where cvAAoy:opoi stands 
for ‘Enthymemes’ ; Poet. 4, 5, cvpSalver Ocwpodvras pavOavery kal ovdRo- 
yiterOa ti €xacrov. Phys. Il 1, 193 @ 7, ovAdoyioaro yap av Tis €k yeverijs 
dv ruprds rept xpopndrav. Similarly, drobekrixés of a rhetorical argument 
or speech, Rhet. II 1, 2, mpos Tov Adyov opay, Smas drrodeikTiKos (conclusive) 


# xal motos. A still more remarkable example of this looseness. of 
@ rhetorical enthymeme, again ‘a kind of dmddefts’, is subsequently 

and this time correctly, called kupidrarov tév ricteav. See Introd. p. 92. 
ro 8 évOdunua ovddoyiopos: tts], On the enthvmeme, Introd. p. 1oI— 


105. On mepi d¢ cvdAdoytopod idetv, and on pépovs twos, Introd. p. 143, note. 
2—2 
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vod e Fe 
ideiv, #} adtis Ans } mépous Tivds, SjArov? STL 6 pa- 
Nota TovTo Svvduevos Oewpetv, eK Tivwy Kal TwSs 
°o \ aN 
yiveTau ovAANoYITHOs, OUTOS Kal evUU tae be 
~ > 
ein uddioTa, mpochaBdv mept moia T Earl ae 
évOupnpara Kal tivas Exe diadopds mpos Tous 
\ AY 
AoyiKovs gvAXNoyiopous' TO TE yap adAnOes Kal TO 
1 SnXov S ore 
dfrov d¢]__8é, omitted by one MS, and rejected by Buhle, Schrader, 
Bekker, and Spengel, is retained and defended by Victorius and Vater. 
It is justified not only by the common usage of the Greek language (see 
Buttm. Exc. XII on Dem.c. Mid. de particula 8€ in apodosi, p. 150; the 
passages which he thus quotes might be multiplied indefinitely), but also 
by the special usage of Aristotle himself. Waitz, on Organ. 17 1, Vol. 
I p. 335, comp. Zell ad Eth. Nic. 1 1 § 4, Vol. 11 p. 5, who quotes 
examples from Aristotle, to which add Rhet.1 4 § 2,1 10 § 4,1 11 §§$ 6 and 
II, II 25 § 10, an exact parallel, the protasis here also commencing with 
émei. Similarly Pol. vii (IV) 13 init. émet d¢ dv’ ear (a long parenthesis of 
several clauses intervenes, and the apodosis begins with) det & & rais 
réxvats x.r.A. de Anima I 3, 406 a 4 and 10, Phys. VI 8, 2, ef rd pév... 
ioracOa dé. See also Stallb. on Pheedo 78 Cc. The particle is thus used 
in the apodosis generally, not always, as a repetition of a preceding dé, 
and in these cases may be translated by “I say”. It vefears in order to 
recal the attention to the connexion of the apodosis with the foregoing 
protasis, which might be overlooked after a long parenthesis: in cases 
where this would not be necessary, it may be accounted for by the 
influence of habit or association. Of the many illustrative passages I 
had collected from other writers as well as Aristotle, I will content myself 
with citing two or three apposite ones from Thucydides. I 11, sub init., 
émevdy S€ ddixopevor ayn exparnoar, (parenthesis) aivovra dé x.7r.A. 118 
init., émecd) Sé (ten lines) pera S€ Hy Tdv Tupdvvev KaTdAvow K.T.A. II 65, 
€mei Te 6 mOAEHOs KatéoTH, 6 SE aiverar al ev ToiT@ mpoyvods Thy Svvapty. 
IV 132, 6 d€ Mepdixkas x.r.A. and VIII 29 (three of these are referred to by 
Arnold, note 2 on I 11). Paley on Aesch. P. V. 952, 994, 2nd ed. gives 
some instances from Aeschylus. I may also add Plat. Phaedo 78 ¢, ra dé 
Gor’ Gras kai pySewore xara radrd, tadra dé elvar rd Eivbera. A good 
example may be found in Phaedo 87 A, B, Sods 8¢—e? 8é rovro... 
tovs Aoytkods gvAAoyispods] Waitz on Anal. Post. I 21, 82 4 35, p. 353) 
‘opponitur 7G Aoyixds rd avadurixds 84 a 8, 86 a 22, 88 a 19, accurata 
demonstratio, quae veris ipsius rei principiis nititur, ei quae probabili 
quadam ratione contenta est....Unde fit ut Aoyicéy idem fere sit quod 
dvadexrixoy,” And this is its usual signification...‘ Quamquam’ (he adds, 
referring to the present passage) ‘1355 @ 13, quum Aoytkds gvAAOytopds et 
hic et in iis quae proxime sequuntur opponatur rhetorico syllogismo (év6u- 
pnpart), veram demonstrationem significare videatur.” To the same effect 
is what follows, where 1d dAnOés exact truth and knowledge, scientific cer- 


7 adnver (probability, ra evdoéa, which has only a resemblance to truth), 
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t74 “ ey 6 a can > ~ > \ / > a A 
Omotoy TH aANUEL THs avTH: EoTi SuVapEews ier, apa 
de \ ¢€ af 6 \ a > \ ig € a 
€ Kal ot avOpwrot pos TO aAnOéEs TepuKkaci ikaves 
\ A , , - ’ / \ \ 
kal Ta 7TAEWW TUYyXaVvoVaL THS aANOEias: SLO pos 
A oS a , iad 
Ta évooga TTOXATTIKWS EXELY TOU OMOiWws ExovTOs 
\ A , rs 
kat mpos Thy aAnBerav €or. 
4 \ by \ sf ~ ? e sf 
OTL MEV OUV Ta e&w TOV ToaymaTos ot aAAor 
onl \ , ~ 
TEXVONOYoOVG, Kal o.oTtt ManrXov ATOVEVEVKAGL 7 pos 


as the object of the enthymeme. And as both are apprehended by the 
same faculty, this faculty will be cultivated by the study and exercise of 
both alike, and the pr i e: 


and therefore the knowledge of the materials and modes of constructing 
syllogisms, and the practical. application of them, equally in all their 
varieties, demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical (enthymeme), are ser- 
viceable to the rhetorician as a training and preparation for the practice 
of his art. 

mpos ta évdoéa] ‘thin matters of opinion, not certainty’ ; 
the materials, objects, and results of Rhetoric, as of Dialectics. Top. A 


10, 104 @ 8, éore S€ mporacis Stadextixy epotyois evdokos, .t.A. Ib. c. 1, 
100 6 21, do i 


Tois mAelarots  Tois dodois, Kat 
ToUTots 7) Maaw # toils mAEloToLs 7} Tois patiora yvwpipors Kal evddEors. Cic. 
de Orat. I 23, 108, sunt enim varia et ad vulgarem popularemque 
Sensum accommodata omnia genera huius forensis nostrae dictionts, 

did7t] ‘that’,=dru. The earliest instance of this use of dur. 
be in Herod. 11 §9. It occurs in Xenophon (add Symp. 1 11, to the 
exalnpies tr-Sturzs Lexicon),.Plata, Ep. 1309 D, Dem. de Cor. §§ 155, 167, 
184, but each time zz a document. Isocr. Paneg. § 48, Phil. § 1, Archid. 
§ 24, Plat. § 23, Antid. §§ 133, 263. a. rod fevyous § 43, mpox KaAXipaxovr 
§§ 1, 31. (Some of these referring to Isocrates are derived from Benseler’s 
note, Praef. p. V note 4, who has the following remark, from Baiter on 
Paneg. § 48, ‘Isocrates ubicunque dir: usurpavit, id fecisse videtur 
hiatus evitandi causa’ [see esp. Isocr. Lochit. § 7, where évOvpoupévous dre 
is followed by cat d:6zu...S.}. It is found several times in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. as c. 17 p. 1432 @ 16, c. 3 p. 1437 @ 19, and elsewhere, but it. is in 
Aristotle that it first becomes common; too common to need. further 
illustration. See however Waitz on Anal. Pr. 58 4 7, Comm. 1 p. 495. 
For 8i6re = ru, Steph. Thes. Vol. 11 1544 cites Crito. Com. ap. Athen. 4, 
P- 173 C, mdvrav dxovay ditt mapacire Toros obros tpia povoy ayaba ke- 
xrjcOat Soxei. Its ordinary sense is ‘ because’. . 

It has also a third signification, ‘why.’; the indirect interrogative, 
corresponding to the dixect, 8:a ri, as dmas to mas, drore to wore, daos to 
mécos, Sov to mod, &c. In this sense it occurs in Plato, Eiasdo 100 G 
(four other examples in Ast’s Lex.), Xen. Cyrop. VIII 4,7, 9 Kat exols av 
elmeiv duért; Demosth. Phil. A 46, 10; Isocr. Archid. § 16, and in Anis 
totle, Rhet. 11 23, 24, (where it is explained by the preceding my airiay), 
Polit. Iv (VI) 11, 1296 @ 22. Met. A 1, 981 @ 29, where again it 1S ex- 
plained by rhyv airiav). mept dvarvedaews 14, ult. and elsewhere, e.g. Ar, de 
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\ a / F / o > A ee TO iKy 

12 TO SukoAoryelv, Pavepov' xXpNT os O ETTLY N PNTOPLK 
Cy 7 a \ A , 

dua TE TO uae cival KpeLTTW TdaAnOy Kal Ta Oikata 

SRS : \ \ \ \ S ¢ 

Tov evavTinv, WOTE EaY Py KATA TO TPOTHKOY al 
ry y lay e Cc a 

Kpioes yiyvwrrTal, avayKn ov avtav yTTacOa TOVTO 


Anima It 8, 12, 421. a 4, pavepoy S€ Kat SidTe of iyOds Apwvor, ov yap exovar 
-pdpvyya. In Rhet. 111 11, 14, it is explained by 70 atrtov. Cf, Amphis Dith. 
Fragm. 1 ap. Meineke, Comm. Fragmt. Il 306; B. dua ri 8 ove ayes els 
rov dxdov adré; A. Sidr pudny mepipevo. ; 

With 8:érc ‘that’, compare odvexa and dOovvexa in Sophocles, as Philoct. 
634, the reason, the what for, passes into a mere statement of fact; 
because, into that. See Ellendt, Lex. Soph. dfovvexa. 

drovevew, to bend the head away from something else and turn the 
attention to a particular object ; hence, to incline to, fix the attention 
upon: dé as in droBdérew, (supr. § 1). Plat. Theaet. 165 A, é« rév 
WirGv Adyav mpos THY yeoperpiay amevevoapev. In Plat. Legg. VII 815 A, 
exvevois TANyav Kal Bodray, is declinatio, the bending of the head aside to 
avoid a blow. (In Eur. Iph. T. 1186 v. 1155 Herm. od & és 70 rijs Oeod 
y e&dvevoas cixotas, e&évevoas is of doubtful interpretation.. Hermann, 
followed by Paley, derives it from éexveiy evadere, referring to Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 469, and 822. It seems however at least equally probable 
that the aorist belongs to éxvevew abnuere, opposed to émivevew annuere, 
and that the meaning of the line is “It was natural, or reasonable, for thee 
to decline, reject, their offer, eis rd tis Oeod y’, looking to, in respect of, 
in regard of, thy duty to the goddess”. This sense of the word seems to 
be more in conformity with what precedes ; and it occurs again in line 
1330 Dind., with the same sense and derivation, éf€vevo” amoorivat, 
beckoned us of, “‘ gave us a sign to stand aloof”.) 

§ 12. xpnoios—evrevEews] This passage is cited by Dionysius, 
Epist.ad Amm. Ic. 6. He reads dia ye for did re, and didackadia for 
OidacxaXlas (six lines below). 

On the defence of Rhetoric, compare Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 17,26, seq. 
(in 11 16 he sums up the arguments against the use of it), Isocr. dvrid. 
§ 251 seq. and Id. Nicocles, §§ 1—9, also Gorgias, in Plato’s dialogue, c. XI 
456 A—457 C. On the true office and functions of the orator, Cic. de 
Orat. I 46, 202—a striking passage. Id. de Invent. 1 3 and 4. 
beginning of the next sentence. de Anima II 4, 7, 4160 @ 2—6, ovre 
(parenth.)...mpos dS rovrois. 

dvaykn S80 atréy yrrac6a] The ar is clause, ypnoyos dé— 


éritiynoews, is summed up in two lines of Euripides, Alex. Fragm. 55 (12) 
Dind. i ECR AT as 2 a os 
Peper. Ee a ad ie ears eee 
over falsehood and wrong, the proper use of Rhetoric is to enable them to 
assert and enforce that superiority; to bring truth to Tight, and detect 


and expose deceit and sophistry. If the opposites of truth and right do 
les 


ever prevail over these, it must b ed 


/ ~ cf a . . 
themselves, dvaykn d¢ avrép yrraaGa, who have failed to avail themselves. 
A , 
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ss | / , 
0 éoriv aEwov émitiynoews. ett O€ mpos évious ove’ 
——s 


> A > - af > / So7' a) 

el THY axpiBerratny Exouev éemiotnunv, padiov da 

? , = / > , / > ¢ 

exelyns metoar Eyovtas: didacKkaNias yap éoTW Oo 
\ \ / F Col 

Kata THv éeTLaTHUNV AOYos, TOUTO Oé ddvVaTOV, GAN 
/ A ~ ~ lol 

dvaykn Sia Tey Kowev roicba Tas TioTEs Kal 
\ 7 4 \ =~ co 

Tous Noyous, womep Kal év Tots TomKois é€éryomEV 
\ lo \ \ \ > / ot \ 

wept THS mpos Tous qoAAous evTev—ews. Ett O€ 


of this powerful instrument. Rhetoric is therefore ‘corrective’ or ‘re- 
m perversion of truth and right to which legal decisions are 
always more or less liable from misrepresentation of facts, fallacious 
arguments, or the blinding of the j udgment by appeals to the feelings. 
According to this translation of 8’ adray, it is correctl and logicall 
said that itis @ conseguence (wore) of the natura 


Fight to their opposites, that if those wha have truth and sight on their 
side are defeated, their defeat_must_be_due_to themselves, to_their 
own neglect of Rhetoric, which would have enabled them to euforce 
this_their_s#afura/ superiority. Whereas if we follow Victorius (and 


Spengel who assents to his view, Arist. Ars Rhet. Vol. 11 p. 26) in 
explaining 6: avréy by dv? évavriov, Sore becomes incorrect or meaning- 
less: for there is neither truth nor sense in saying that it follows from 
the natural superiority of truth and justice that these, in the case of a 
wrong judgment, are defeated by their opposites; and not only so, but 
with this interpretation dvaykyn is also wrong—the consequence, if there 
be one, is certainly not necessary—and 6/7 adréy should be vm’ avrav. 

In the Introd. p. 144 note, I have referred to Waitz’s note on Anal. 
Pr. 55 2 14, who gives examples of avrdéy &c. for the reflexive airéy &c. 
The usage is however so constant in Aristotle as hardly to need illus- 
tration. A good example is de Anima II 5, 6, 417 4 24, 8:6 vofjoat pev én” 
ait@, ordray BovAntat, aicOaverOa § ovk én’ airG. Rhet. I 4, 9, ém’ adrois, 
‘in their own power’. 

mpos éviovs]| ‘in dealing with some’. 

dSacxadias] de Soph. El. c. 2, 161 4 1, quoted in Introd. p.75. Genuine 
and complete ‘instruction’ by demonstrative proofs. Top. A c. 14, 105 4 30, 
mpos pev ovv itocopiay Kar adnOevay (1.e. Ov amodeifews) wept adrav mpay- 
parevréov, duadexrixas (and therefore also pnropixds) mpos dd€éav. 

6 xara Thy émiathuny Adyos] emorjpn defined eis doSeckriKy, Eth. Nic. 
VI Sh PTR cal PRaTn Beapeper Fo Bokaoras wal B5éns, Sr 
pev emiorhun Kabddrov Kal d¢ dvaykaiav, rb dé dvayxaiov odk évdéxerat Gros 
EXE). be d0£a aBeBaor. 

év Tois romtois] A 2 IOI @ 30. 

THs mpos Tovs moAXovs evrevéeas| Topic. u. S. Metaph. ass 1009 a17, 
gore © ay 6 avros Tpomos mpos Tavras nye évrev&ews’ of pev yap mrewbods 
déovrat, of b€ Bias, where in line 20, dmdvrnous is substituted for evrev§is. 
Isocr. mpds Anpovkov § 20, Tas eee py =owd (hold conversation, 
intercourse) muxvas trois avrois. Alex. ad Top. lc. évrevéeis déyer tas 
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ond , , We a 
cdvavria Set SvvacOa reidew, Kabamrep Kat ev Tots 
~ 4 , , 5) 
avAANOyio Mois, OVX OTrwS aupoTepa T PATTWLEV (ov 
a lo 5] e/ l4 , 
yap Sei Ta pavAa meifev) GAN iva pte AavOavy 
lol » e > i an , A 
mus yet, Kal Brrws &AAOV XpwpEvou Tois AOYos MH 
ry od A Ss Sf 
Sucalws aitol Avew Exwuev. TwY pev ovvy adAwY 
a / e \ 
TEXVOV oveemia Tavayvtia avAdAoyiCeTat, 7 Oe d1a- 
€ ra onl , 
NekTiKN Kal 4 pNTopLKy [Oval TOUTO TOLOVOLY OMOLWS 
od ’ , if e 
yap elow duporepat TwV é€vavTiwv. Ta MEVTOL UTTO- 
, , > e , of An’ a 3h X: 67 
KElueva TPdYUATA OVX OMOlws EXEL, a ael tadnOn 
\ A , > / > , A 
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< - > - = c cand > , > 
EAUTO, Aoyw © oUK alaxpov" oO ManXAov 1OLov el 
~~ ~ tA , > / 
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mpos moAdods guvovucias, ois Sei wey evrvyxave Kowvovikods dvtas Kal idav- 
Opemovs Kal évrvyxavey dhedipos. 

dreube is therelare 2 geen 
which leads to a ‘conversation’; or, as arising casually out of that, 
a dialectical ‘ encounter’. 

ére 8€ tavavtia—Aveww exopev] de Soph. El. 1, 165 a@ 24, eore S os Ev 
mpos év eimeiv epyov mept Exactov rod eiddros dwevdeiv pev avrov mept ov 
olde, Tov dé Wrevdopevoy eudavitew SivacOa, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 19 (20) 2, ra 
pev ovv aitnpara tavTa éott, Stechopeba & avtav tas Seahopas, iv’ eiddres To 
re Sikatov Kal TO ddikoy xpapeOa Kara Tov Kaipov, Kab py AawOavacw pas 
of évavrios AdtKov Tt aitodvres Tovs Sixacovras: 

més exer] ‘the true state of the case’ (how things really are). 

Avew] solvere, diluere, ‘to loose, untie, the knot of a fallacy’, or 
difficulty ; and so to ‘solve’ as a problem. 7 yap Yorepov evmopia Avors 
TOY MpoTép@v amropoupevey eori, Avew 8" otk totw_dyvooivras roy dequdy 
Met. B 1,995 @ 28. dvais opposed to Sears, Poet. c. 18, §§ 1, 2, On 
Avows and Avew see Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note. 

TOv pev ody GAA@v Texvdv—Tay évayriov] Introd. p. 78 

Ta Umokeiueva moayyata] Comp. I 2,1, sudiecta materiesx, 4 drokewper vAn 
Eth. Nic. 11, 1094 6 12. 16 dmoketwevov, ‘the logical subject’, of which 
other things are { ptedicatedl marae, Sen tee nee ad Organ. 
1a 20, Vol. 1p. 274. Trendel. E/. Log. Ar. § 1, note p. 52. Id. Catego- 
rienlehre § 10, p. 53 seq. Bonitz ad Met. Z 3, 1028 6 36. 

TO oopare pev...kdyp dé] On this use of pév and dé, Buttm. Gr. Gr. 
(Engl. Transl.) § 149, p. 396. Td. not. on Mid. § 7 a, 49 6, 56 d. 

§ 13. ef & dr péyaha Brarfpevev av (poe tis) xr.d.] On the abuse of 
arts and natural gifts, and the answers to the argument from the abuse 
to the use of them, see Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 16, 5, Isocr. wept dvriddcews 
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Brarpeev av 6 xpwpevos adixws TH ToLadTy Svvamer 
TwoV NOYwWY, TOUTO YE KOWWOV €oTL KATA TaVTWY TOV 
ayabwv mAnv dpeTis, kal wadiota KaTa TOV Xenel- 
MwTaTwV, oiov itXVos Uyelas wAOVTOV oTpaTNYyIas: 
TouvTos yap av Tis WPEdjoEE TA MéeyiTTA YpwMEVOS 
Sicaiws kal BAaWeev adikws. 

14 Ott mev ovuv ovK éotw ovTEe évds Twos yévous 
apwpirpuévov 1 pntopikn, ada Kabarep 1 diadex- 
TiKN, Kat STL Xpnoos, pavepov, Kal STL ov TO méioat 


§ 252, Plato, Gorg. u.s., Bacon, Mov. Org. ¥ 129. Comp. Eth. Nic. 11 3 
tovauTny S€ Twa mAavyy exer Kal Tdyadd Sia Td ToAAOis cvpBaivew BdABas 
ar avrav. 75 yap twes dmaXovto dia TrovTOv, Erepor dé Sv dvdpeiay. 

tovTo ye kxowov] Ovid. Trist. 11 266, WV2l prodest quod non laedere 
possit idem. Schrader. 

mAnv aperns| Gaisford refers in illustration to Archytas ap. Stob. I p. 
15. Xen. Cyrop. Iv 1,15- Pl. Meno, 87 E and Isocr. Nicocles, init. 

§ 14. ovx gorw évds tivos yévous dpapicpevov 1) pyt., dAAa Kabamep 7 
dtadexrixy] See note and reff. on § 1 p. 3- 

ov TO Teivat Epyov avtis x.t.A.| on Aristotle’s alteration and improvement 
of the original definition of Rhetoric by the Sophistical school of Rheto- 


Fico Se “nrg B32 5c 
S*Non dubium est quin verba i iri ur_adversus id quod apud 


Platonem ait Gorgi . 453 A, rv pyropixny metOous Srysovpyor eivat, Kal 
TO KkepaAdawoy aris cis toro teAevtav.’ Muretus. Cicero’s definition 
follows that of Aristotle, de Orat. 61, 260, accommodate ad persuaden- 
dum posse dicere. 

The notion of art, or proceeding by rule of art, consists _not_in the 
result, or success of the process, which is often unattainable, but in the 
correctness of the method followed. Top. Z 12, 149 4 25. rowovros 8” 
6 Tov pyTopos Kal 6 TOU KAemTOU Opos, eimep eoTl pyTwp pév 6 Surduevos TO ev 
éxaot@ mibavov Oewpeiv kat pndev mapadeimer, khémtns 8 6 AdOpa hapBavor. 
SpAov yap drt Towdros dv Exdrepos 6 pev dyabos pyrap 6 8 dyabds KAEnrns 
Zora’ od yap 6 AdOpa AapBavov GAN 6 Bovdopevos AaOpa AapBavewy Krémrns 
éoriv. The art of doing anything is distinguished fsom the mere fact that 
the thing is done (as accidentally for instance), by the zz¢ention of the 
agent systematically carried out, but not necessarily realised in success. 
Comp. de Anima II19, 8, cal dAws d€ opdpev Ort 6 éxav Thy larpixny ovK ira, 
os érépou Tivos kuplou byros Tov Toveiv Kata THY emotnpny (of the successful 
result of the artistic process), ddd’ ov ris émvotnuns. Eth. Nic. 111 5, 1112 
6 12. 

Topic. A 3, oper d€ reAéws THY peOodov, Stay _spoiws exouev Sore, 


lol ~ VL ~ n 
émi pnropixis kal tarpikys Kal TOY ToLoUTa@Y Ouvdyewy. TovTO O_EgTL TO Ek TOY 
=~ 4A c A > 4 / 
evdexopevav Toul a Mpotaipovpeba. oUTE ‘yap o pnToptKos € Os Tpdmov 
7. > > re Ex Aas 3 7 de WW ‘ ~ 
iget, OVO © iaTpikos vylaoel. GAN’ eay TOV evdexouevay pndev TapaXimn, ikavas 
, 
avrov éxew Thy ematnuny pygopev. Comp. Top.E c.7, 136 6 57, and 13745. 
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Epyov avis, d\Ad TO ideiy Ta VTapxYovTa mibava 
mept éxacrtov, Kabamep Kal ev Tats aAAaus reXvals 
mdcas: ovde yap iaTpiKis TO Vyia Toijoal, ada 
péxpe ov évdéxerat, Méexpt TOUTOU mpoayayetv’ éorTt 
yap Kal rovs ddvydérous peTahaBetv vyielas Spws 
Oeparevoat Kadws. pos o€ TOUTOIS OTL THS aVTHS 
7d Te miOavoy Kal TO awwomevoy ideiv mOBavov, 
damep kal éml ths SiadekTiKHs TVAAOYITMOV TE Kat 
pawopevov avddoyirpdy. 6 yap codiotixos ovK 
éy TH duvaper GAN €év TH TPOaipecel” gAny évravba 
pev éorar 6 pev Kata THv émiothpny O O€ KaTa 
THY Tpoaiperiy pnTwp, eKEt oe copurTns mev KaTa 
THY Tpoaipeow, OvaNexTiKos Sé€ OU KaTa THY Tpoaipe- 
ow d\Aa Kara tHv Svvamv. epi dé adtas Hon 
vis peOodov mepwpyeba Ayer, Tws TE Kal éx TivwY 
Suvyooueba Tuyyavery Ta TpoKEpévwv. Tad ovV 
oiov é£ vrapyis Opisamevor avtyy Tis éoTt, AEywopeEV 
Ta Nora. 


Quint. 11 17,23 seq. Cic. de Inventione I 5,6. Bacon, Adv. of learning, 
Bk. 11 X 2. ‘For almost all other arts and sciences are judged by acts 
or masterpieces, as I may term them, and not by the successes and 
events. The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by 
the issue of the cause. The master in the ship is judged by the directing 
his course aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage.’ 

mpos S€ rovros (pavepov) Sti—xara tHv Svvauw] The explanation and 
connexion are given in the Paraphrase, Introd. p. 148, and note 3. 

Comp, Met. I 2, 1004 4 17, of yap Suadextixol kat coguaral...ddAa dia- 
péeper Tis pev TH Tpdr@ rhs dSuvduews, rHs 5€ Tod Biov TH mpoatpéoe, and 
Bonitz’ note. Top. A 5, 126 @35, mavres yap of datAor xara -mpoaipeoty 
héyovra, Z 12,149 629 us. od ydp 6 AdOpa NayBavev adr 6 Bovdspevos 
Aapa Aap Bavey Kémrns éoriv. Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 6 15, ovw év rH Suvd- 
pet & early 6 ddatev, adAN ev ry mpoapéret. Rhet. 1 13, 10, 

mdny] ‘except that,—only’, a reservation. Soph, Oed. Col. 1639 (Herm.), 
Trach. 41, Arist. Equit. 1397, . de Cor. p. 281 init., Arist. An. Pr, 
II 27, 70 a 29, Top. B 8, 114 a 8, I 4, 119 4 22, © 3, 158 4 37; I (de Soph. 
El.) c. 4, 166 a 4, Eth. N. Iv 12, 1126 4 27, Polit. 11 6, 1266 a 16, Rhet. 
I 12, 10. 

pe8d8ov] Note on ddororeiy, § 2. 

mad olv—éyopev Ta Nourd] ‘Let us then take as it were a fresh 
start, and so first define it, and then proceed to the rest’. 
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€OTW 4 PNTOPLKYH UVUVQMIS WEOL EKAOTOY TOU CHAP. Il. 


Ocwpiirat TO evdexouevoy mQavov. TovTO yap oude- 


picts scan éoTi TeXYNS Epryov TwVv yap a&\wy 

ExacTN TEpl TO avTH VroKeimevoy éoti SidacKadtKn 
\ , 2 > \ 

Kal TELOTIKN, OLOV LaTpIKN FE Vytevov Kal voo~EpOV 
A a \ \ / ~ 

KaL yewpeTpia wept Ta ouuBeBnkoTa maby ois 
a) \ ? é \ \ Shei lu e r \ 

meyeGeor Kat apiOuntixn epi dpiOucv, oOpotws dé 
\ e \ cod a an 

kat at Nowra tTwv Texvev Kal émiotnuwv: 4 Sé 

e A \ Cal } / t‘- > ~~ ~ Vd 

pntopikn wept Tov SoGevTos ws eimety SoKet SvvacOa 


CHAP. II. 

§ 1. On this definition of Rhetoric, see Introd. pp. 33—4; and note on 
paraphrase, p. 149: on the other current definitions of it, Ib. pp. 27—36. 
On Rhetcric as a dvvapis, Ib. p. 14 seq. 

vroxeipevoy] ON I I, 12 p. 24 supra. 

vytecvov] Three different senses of this word are distinguished, Top. A 
15, 106 4 35, ro vyrewvdy mAEovayads, TO pe Vytelas TonTiKoy, TO dé Hudakti- 
ko, TO 8€ onpavtixoy. 

Ta ovpBeBnxdta maby Trois peyéOeot] These are usually called ovpBe- 
Bnxora xa@ adra in Aristotle’s terminology, i.e. absolute, necessary conse- 
quences (rather than accidents) of the essence or definition of a thing. 
The ordinary cupBeByxdra are separable accidents, qualities or properties, 
which do of form part of this essence of the subject, or consequently 
of its definition ; with or without which the essence of the subject, (that 
which constitutes its being, or makes it to be what it is,) remains the 
same. The ovpBeByxora caf avra are distinguished from the ordinary 
cvupBeBnxora in this; that although they are not of the essence, and 
therefore do not enter into the definition, still they are immediately de- 
ducible from it, and zwseparable from the subject, and are therefore the 
proper objects of study. They are in fact identifiable with the ida or 
propria of the five predicables. The cupBeBnxora maby rois peyéOect in 
the text are accordingly ‘the inseparable properties of magnitudes’; as 
‘the equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two right angles’ is a 
necessary property of the triangle, though not included in the definition, 
which is ‘a plane figure bounded by three straight lines’: still the pro- 
perty is deducible from the definition, and thus is inseparable from the 
notion of it: the triangle cannot exist without this property, though it is 
not of its essence, and therefore not part of the definition. This example 
is given in de Animal 1 § 8, 402 19. See the whole section. And again 
de part. Anim. I 3, 10 cvpBeBnkds yap te (xa aird) ro Tprydvm To dvoly 
épOais ioas exew ras yovias. See further in Trend. ad de Anima I I, 1, 
Comm. p. 188 seq. Bonitz ad Metaph. A 30, 1025 a 30. Anal. Post. 
Te A7, 5 @ 42, év rais dmodei£eccw.. -Tpiroy TO yevos TO Drrokeipevor, ov Ta man 
kal ta ka@’ avra oupBeBnxdra Sndot 7 dwdderéis...ovK Core THY apiOpnreKny 
andderéw éappdoat emi ra rots peyebeor ovpBeBnKdra. 


On sa6n see Introd. p. 114. 
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§ 2. On érexvor and drexvou miorers, see Introd. p. 150 (paraphrase), 
and on the general subject, analysis of I c. 15, pp. 193—207. 

Tois pev xpnoacOa ra dé evpeiv] The former lie ready at hand, and 
require only to be employed; the latter, proofs of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, miorets, 740s, wa0os, must be ‘discovered’ or ‘invented’ for this 
occasion by the speaker himself. Hence the distinction of zzventio from 
the other parts of Rhetoric by the Latin Rhetoricians. So Cicero, de In- 
ventione (this title is adopted to represent the whole domain of Rhetoric, 
because ‘invention’ or proof of one kind or another is the capa rijs wicrews, 

$3, by far the most prominent and important part of the entire art) 
VII 9, guare materia quidem nobis rhetoricae videtur ea, guam Aristotelt 
visam esse diximus, partes autem hae quas pleriqgue dixerunt, inventio, 
disposttio, elocutio, memoria, pronunciatzo (invention, order and arrange- 
ment of parts, style, memory, and delivery including action). Jzventio est 
excogitatio rerum. verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem 
reddant &c. Similarly Quintilian, Inst. Or. I 12, 4, Quid? nos agendi 
subita necessitate deprehensi nanne alia dicimus alia providemus, quum 
pariter inventio rerum, electio verborum (style in single words), compo- 
sitio (combination of words in sentences), gestus, pronunciatio, vultus, 
motusgue desiderentur? XII 1, 30, donos nunguam honestus. sermo 
(style) defictet, nunguam rerum optimarum inventio. 

§ 3. mloreav rpia «idn] Compare Rhet. II 1, 1. This threefold 
division of rhetorical proofs, due to Aristotle, is recognized by Dionysius, 
de Lys. jud. c. 19, dpowar S€ dd rdv Kadovpévay evréxvav ricteayv, Kai 
Xopis vmep éxdorov pépovs SiadéEoua. rtpiyn d€ veveunuévoy rovrwy, eis Te 
TO mpaypa kat TO mdOos Kal Td HOos x.t.X.: and by Charmadas, in Cic. de 
Orat. I 19, 87, where only the 70s and mados are directly mentioned, but 
the other, which is absolutely indispensable, must of course be assumed 
as a third division: by Cicero himself, de Orat. 11 27, 115, zta omnis 
ratio dicendi tribus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa; ut probemus vera 
esse guae defendimus,; ut conciliemus nobis eos qui audiunt,; ut animos 
corum ad guemcungue causa postulabit motum vocemus. This is 
repeated in §§ 121 and 128 and the 70s and mdOos described at length in 
c. 43 and the following. These two latter are again referred to Orat. 
XXXVII 128 ; and again in Partitiones Oratoriae x11 46 the three miorets are 
thus ingeniously distinguished in a twofold division. Argumentandi duo 
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sunt genera, quorum alierum ad fidem directe spectat, alterum se inflectit 
ad motum. (These are the ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ proofs and arguments.) 
Dirigitur cum proposuit aliquid quod probaret, sumpsitgue ea quibus 
niteretur; atgue his confirmatis ad propositum se retulit atgue conclusit. 
illa autem altera argumentatia, guast retro et contra, prius sumit quae 
vult eague confirmat, deinde id quod proponendum fuit permotis animis 
tacit ad extremum. 

Quintilian touches on this subject in many places of his work; the 
most detailed account of #40s and md6os is given in the second chapter 
of his sixth book: the description and distinction of them occur in 
§§ 18, 19. They are both referred, as subordinate species, to the 
general head of ‘ affectus’, §.8, comp. § 12; and these are again distin- 
guished from the direct and logical arguments, § 3. In this and the 
following section he compares these two classes of arguments together in 
respect of their rhetorical value and importance, and comes to a conclu- 
sion precisely opposite to that of Aristotle. For Aristotle holds that 
these indirect proofs, though necessary to the orator by reason of 
the deficiencies and infirmities of his audience, 6:4 tiv rod dxpoarod pox6n- 
ptav, III 1§5, and therefore not to be excluded from the theory or practice 
of Rhetoric, yet are to be regarded as merely auxiliary and subordinate, 
standing in the same relation to the direct proofs as dress and personal 
ornaments to the body, serviceable but not essential. Quintilian on the 
contrary pronounces that these in comparison with the overpowering force 
of the appeals to the feelings are only not contemptible in respect of their 
power of persuasion; guwos eguidem non contemno, sed hactenus utiles 
credo ne guid per eos tudict sit tgnotum,; atgue ut dicam quod sentio, 
dignos a guibus causas diserti docerentur § 3: that those that use them 
therefore are only fit to lay before the judges the facts of the case, not to 
influence their decision, and to instruct the real advocate, who can sway 
their minds and feelings at his will, and force them to decide in favour of 
his client: “dz vero animis tudicum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri con- 
templatione abducenda mens, tbi proprium oratoris opus est § 5. 

It may be observed in concluding this note, that there is a somewhat 
important difference, which I have already pointed out in the Introduction, 
between Aristotle’s view of the use to be made of 760s in the practice of 
Rhetoric, and that of the Latin Rhetoricians, as well as the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex.; see c. 39 (38) 2. Quintilian’s auctoritas—and compare 
Cicero in de Oratore, 11 43—expresses the influence of character upon 
opinion, in general: but in Aristotie’s system the #¥os means something 
more; the effect must bé produced’ immediately by the speech Sei dé. Kai 
rovto cupPaivery dia tov Royov, GXKA ps py dia TO mpodedd£aa Gat mowoy Tia 
evan" Foy Xéyorra, Rhet: 12,4; and hence it finds a ‘place in. Rhetoric. gs_z 
Arf®-whereas in the other view the auctoritas exercised may have been 
previously acquired, and altogether ¢ rod mpdyparos, acting independ- 
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ently of any artistic or systematic process, in the way of reasoning or 
proving. 

§ 4. On 60s, as auctoritas, see Introd. p. 151 note. 

rois émveéot] ‘worthy and respectable people’. Eth. Nic. v. 14 sub 
init. Kal dre pev rd émveckés émawvodpev Kal avdpa Tov TowdTov, dare Kal emt 
ra adXa erawvodvres perahépopev avti Tod dyabod, Td émieckéotepov Ste BEeA- 
tov dndovvres. The primary sense of émueskjs is therefore ‘equitable’, 
one who has a leaning to the merciful side and of an indulgent disposi- 
tion, as opposed to one who takes a strict and rigorous view of an offence, 
puts a harsh construction on men’s motives and actions, is inclined to 
enforce on all occasions the letter of the law. From this, and because 
we think this the etter disposition of the two, émveckys is ‘transferred’ by 
metaphor (i.e. the peraopa dro Tod eidous emi Td yévos, the second of the 
four species of metaphors, Poet. XXI 7) to the general (or generic) signi- 
fication of ‘good’, 

aT as] has various usages. It may for instance mean (1) ‘simply’, 
opposed to cuvOécer Or Kara ouprdokyy: and this appears to be the pri- 
mary sense of the word, in accordance with the derivation. Thus as the 
elements of nature are often called am\a@ ooyara in their simple, uncom- 
bined state, so we have dmAds, de Anima II 14, 8, to denote ‘ singly, or 
simply, by itself? (xa&’ éaurny Themistius), without the admixture of any 
other element; Soxe? Sé riow 7 Tov mupds hiots amAGs aitia Tis Tpopys Kat 
tis avéjoews eivat, Similarly when applied in a moral sense to human 
character, it denotes ‘simplicity’ (of composition), ‘singleness’ of heart 
and purpose, as opposed to ‘duplicity’, (Plat. Rep. 111 397 E, od Simdods 
aynp ovdé modAamAods. VIII 55,4 D, Rhet. 1 9, 29, Eur. Rhes. 395 @aad 
Aéyew TdAnOes det Kod Sutrods wépux’ dyyp. Ruhnk. Tim. p. 86). 

The commonest signification however is that of (2) stwfliciter et sine 
excepitone * generally’ or ‘universally’, as opposed to xaé’ €xacrov, ‘ speci- 
ally’, ‘particularly’, ‘individually’, Eth. N.1 1, 1095 @ I, or to éutw as ‘par- 
tially’, or xara pépos, de Animal 5, 4, viv yap ddds édéyouev mept atray, 
in general terms—we must now come to farticulars. Hence it signifies 
‘altogether’, ‘absolutely’, omnino, as ovdév dmAds ‘none at all’, de Part. 
An. IV 13, 9, ddvvatov dws ‘ absolutely impossible’. Plato will supply 
abundance of examples of this usage. See also Waitz, Comm. on Organ, 
Vol. I p. 354, who exemplifies it from Aristotle. 

From this again may be distinguished a third sense (3), in which it 
is equivalent to xa@ avréy, and opposed to xpds.m, ‘the relative’. In 
this: sense it is defined, Top. B 11, 115 5 33, 6 dy pndevds mpooriOepnévov 
Soxj evar addy 7) aloxpoy i} Addo Te Tav ToLOvTwY, dards fnOfoera. de 
Soph. El. c. 5, r66 4 22 and 637, where 76 dmAds and ph dtdés are op- 
posed as the absolute and relative in a paralogism of the substitution of 
the one for the other. Anal. Post. 1 4, 83 @ 15, xarnyopeiv per By) dts 
kara oupBeBynkds S€ xarnyopetv. Eth, N. I 3, 1095 4 3, Polit. tv (VII) 1, 
1323 6 17, kai drh@s (absolutely, in itself) cat jpiy (relatively to us). 
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From these three may perhaps be distinguished a fourth sense (4) in 
which it occurs; for instance, in Met. A 6, 987 @21, of Ivéaydpeto... 
Alay amas éempayparevbnoav “treated the subject too simply”, i.e: too, 
carelessly, withott takitig’sufficient pains with it, with insufficient eladora- 
tion; *negligenter’, Bonitz ad loc. q.v. On the various modes in which 
dmAds is opposed to the relative and particular see Schrader on I 9, 17. 

Kupi@rarny exes miotw to 7Oos] ‘is the most authoritative, effective, 
instrument of persuasion’. On the influence of character on the judg- 
ment add to the passages already quoted, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 38 (39), 2, 
and Isocr. dvridoos §§ 276--280. 

The oratorical artifice here described is well illustrated by Marc An- 
tony’s speech in Fu/ius Caesar, Act 111 Sc, 2, “I come not, friends, to steal 
away your hearts,” &c. 

kUpios in this and similar cases seems to derive its. meanin from 


sovereign remedy. Trendelenburg, on de Anita Tighe 7) Comm. p. 368, 
Weald connect this signification with the xvptos vopos, ‘ratio e iudiciis 
et foro tracta videtur. xvpuos vopos, qui dx’ip@ oppositus est, lex est quae 
rata viget &c.—ita hic xvpia dvépara, quatenus eorum auctoritas valet? 
This is perhaps unnecessarily narrowing the signification. Other per- 
sons and things, besides laws, exercise authority. A good instance of 
kvptos in this general sense, implying superiority, authority, mastery, 
occurs in de Anima II 8, 3, 419 4 19, ovx gore Se odou Kvptos 6 anp ovde 
7d %8ap, where xépios may be interpreted ‘absolute master’, the air and 
water are not absolute masters of sound: some other conditions are 
required to produce it. Ib. 419 4 33, ro dé Kevov dpOds héyerar Kiptoy Tod 
aKoOveELY. 
§ 5. ov yap Opoiws dodidopev k.t.r.] Comp. II I, 4. 
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§ 6. did Se rdv Adywv] In § 3 we are told that there are three kinds of 
mioreis or rhetorical proofs, which are conveyed through the channel or 
medium -(Sid with the genitive) of the speech_—These_three are then 
described sertatim. The first, § 4, is d:a tod #Oous; the second § 5), Ova 
Trav dxpoardy, drav els wabos vrs Tod Aeyou mpoaxGdaw ; and the third, § 6, 
dua rdv Adyov, plainly in the sense of the direct miores or arguments 
proper, ray ddnbés 4 hawdpevor Sei~opev ex TOY mepi Exacta miBavar. dua 
rév Neyer is the reading of all the MSs except A‘, which has roy Aoyor : 
but this, as an unnecessary and unaccountable departure from the con- 
struction of the parallel expressions, 8:4 rod Aoyou, Tod 7Oous, Tay axpoaray, 
and afterwards did rovr@y, seems to be self-condemned. 

By these Aéyat.we.may understand either the actual words. which are 
the instruments. or 2 of the reasonings, or better the reasonings or | 
a¥piiiiénts themselves which the words convey. This explanation appears 
té“Bé" Siifficiently rational and consistent, and in accordance with the 
ordinary usages of the language. Spengel, however, in his paper zder 
die Rhet. des Arist. (Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851) p. 26, and again in his 
edition of the Rhetoric, Vol. 11 p. 46, thinks that the text requires altera- 
tion, and would read 8v avrod S€ rod Aoyov, or dua & avrod rod Aoyov, 
which seems to be totally unnecessary. The explanation above given 
is confirmed by the rendering of the Vetus Translatio ‘per orationes 
autem credimus’, where ‘ orationes’ plainly stands for the ‘words of the 
speeches in which these arguments are expressed’. 

drnbes 7 hawoyevov] The second of these terms denotes the fal- 


the pleader or dialectician to confute them when employed by an 
adversary. éort ydp j codiatix) hawouérn copia ovaa 8 ov, de Soph. El. 
I, 165 @ 21. 

§ 7. émel d¢ ai mictes—xal més] ‘seeing then that these are the 
channels, or modes of communication of rhetorical proofs, it is plain that 
to grasp, or get possession, or make himself master of them (AaBeiv) 
is a task for one who has a capacity for logical reasoning, and for the con- 
templation or study of characters, and thirdly [for the discernment] of the 
emotions ;—and of the latter, what each is in itself, and what are its 
qualities and properties (woidy 7x), and from what sources (what motives 
and impulses, ék rivwy,) it may be excited, and in what modes (wés).”— 
taira...€oTl NaPeiv rod cvAAoyicac bat duvapevor, lit. ‘7¢ belongs to the student 
of logic to get hold of them’. 

Of these the logical branch belongs to Dialectics, which teaches the 
habit of reasoning and discussion, the other two to the study of Ethics, 
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which deals with human beings as individuals, and investigates the fixed 
habits, virtuous or vicious (&£e:s), which constitute their characters (#6n), 
and the moral wa6n or ‘emotions’, which when developed by exercise, 
according to the direction which they take, become virtues and vices. 
The consequence is, dare cupPaiver, that Rhetoric may be considered a 
scion or offshoot of the study of Dialectics and Ethics, the latter ‘ which 
may fairly be called Politics’ (because it treats of men in society and 
therefore includes the science of the individual, 7 ev ov péOodos (Ethics) 
rovrav édierat, wodTiKy Tis ovca. Eth. Nic. I 1, 1074 6 11), standing to 
them in the relation of the offshoot to the parent plant. Sed idem (Aristo- 
teles) et de arte rhetorica tres libros scripsit, et in eorum primo non artem 
solum eam fatetur, sed et particulam civilitatis sicut dialectices assignat. 
Quint. Inst. Orat. II 17, 4. 

ovddoyicasGa:]improperly applied here, as droderéis above, I §11 p. 19, to 
rhetorical reasoning. But as there the rhetorical wioress are called a kind 
of demonstration, ‘a sort of’, or subordinate variety of, demonstration in a 
general sense, so here the syllogistic process is allowed to stand for rea- 
soning in general, to which even rhetorical reasoning, though not syllo- 
gistic in the strict sense, but enthymematic, of course belongs. 

mapadves| which usually appears under the form srapad¢vas in Aristotle 
and Ttreophrastus, properly denotes either a branch or a separate plant 
‘growing alongside’ of the parent plant, and proceeding either from the 
ster or the root, as a-scion or offshoot. In the latter of these two senses 
it ¢ertainly-occurs in Theophr. Hist. Plant. 11 2, 4, eav do pitns 7 mapa- 
dbvas 9, though here also the hypothetical édy admits the other possibility. 
Also rapagvecOa, Hist. Plant. Ill 17, 3, dmoxorev dé kal emtxavbev rapa- 
gverat (grows from the root) kal dva8dacrdve. This word and its cog- 
nates, rapapverOat, rapapvots, dropvas (Hist. An. II 1, 53, de part. An. 
m5 § 1, 10§ 5, 14§ 14, Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1 6,6, vil 2, 5 and 8, 
&c.), mapaBXaordvew, -BdaoT}, -BAdornpa, are applied by Aristotle and 
his pupil Theophrastus primarily to plants, and by analogy to the 
corresponding parts of animals. 

It occurs again as a metaphor in Eth. Nic. I 4, 1096 a@ 21, mapadvads 
yap Toor Zorke Kal ovpBeBnKdre Tod dvros ; that is, rd ka@’ avro and 7 ovoia 
stand to ‘the relative’, ro pos tt, in the same relation as parent plant to 
offshoot. ‘Similitudo, expli¢ante Giphanio, a pullis arborum desumta, 
qui Graecis dicuntur mapagvades’. Zell, ad loc. So that Rhetoric is 
represented by this metaphor as a scion derived from two stocks or 
plants, Dialectics and Ethics, not identical with either, but with a general 
or inherited family resemblance to both. (The analogy will not bear 
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pressing :. one does not see, for example, how a young plant can be the 
scion or offspring of ‘wo others, but this general meaning is clear, that it 
bears a likeness to both, though differing from each of them.) 

vmodverar Urs 1d oxhpal ‘creeps under, insinuates itself into, the form 
or figtre’; tassutmes the mask or disguise of (for the purpose of acting a 
part)’, ‘personates’, Plat. Gorg. 464 C, } koNaxeutixy...droddea Und Exacrov 
Tov popioy mpoorroveirat elvar Toto bmep Umrebv...0md pev ody THY iarpiKHY 7 
oworrouk? vrodéduce... Sopater, ap. Stallb. not. ad loc. Jrodveras, rodr’ 
aru vrevrépxerat, Uroxpiverat, os éxeivy tadroy Soxeiy elvar. Metaph. A 2, 
1004 4 17, of yap Scadexrikol kal copiotal tavrov pev vrodvovrar oxHpa TO 
procdda. 

ddafoveia_implies..both presumption and imposture ; either a cha- 
racter between both and amixture of doch (as ‘Theophrastus’ ddafdy, ‘ the 
braggart’, of which Pyrgopolinices in the Miles Gloriosus, Thraso in 
the Eunuchus, and Captain Bobadil in Every Man in his Humour, are 
the three types, ancient and modern; and probably also the Sophisti- 
cal Rhetoricians here referred to): or again a character in which ezther 
presumption ov imposture is characteristic and predominant. For ex- 
ample, the insolent assumption, arrogance, and swagger appear more 
prominently in this picture of the ada{ev drawn by Xenophon, Cyrop. 11 
2,12, 6 uev yap adatdy euorye Soxet dvopa Keiobar él Tois mpoomotoupévots 
kal mAovotwrépots eivae 7 elow, Kal avdpetorépois, Kal moincew a pi ixavol 
elow vmirxvoupévois’ Kal Taira davepois yryvopevois Stt Tov AaBeiy re evexa 
kal xepdavar‘mroodow. This last mercenary element is not found else- 
where in the character of the ddafov. In Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7, IV 13, 
empty pretension, ostentation and swagger are the leading characteristics 
of the ddafdv. The vice is one of the extremes of which ddjOea, the 
social virtue of frankness, sincerity, and plain dealing is the mean, 
the opposite extreme being eipwveia, ‘mock’ in conversation, Socrates’ 
habit. It is the extreme in mpooroinots, ‘pretension’, of which dAjOea 
is the mean state. Whereas in Aristophanes it usually represents rather 
the other side of the character, its quackery and imposture ; and édafoby 
is ‘a quack or a humbug’. Of course Socrates and his brother Sophists 
are the great representatives of the class. Nudes 102, 1494, e¢ passim. 
And this is also the side of the character which is generally uppermost in 
Plato’s view of it. See Rep. vI 486 B, 490 A, VIII 560 C, Phaedo 92 D, 7- 
8ov7)...dmavrov adafovéoraroy, Phil. 65 c. The definition of it given in the 
Platonic épo., p. 416, is that of undue pretension, assumption, imposture, 
eis mpoorontixy dyabod i dyabdy trav py) vrapxdvrwv. Quackery and 
imposture are also predominant in the application of it, Rhet. 11 6, 11. 
; 8: addas airias dvOpwmkas] ‘incident to humanity’, implying the 
infirmities, imperfections, frailties, miseries, and especially errors to which 
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NEKTIKYS Kal Suoiwa, kafamep Kal dpyomevot elromev: 


mept ouceEvos rap «plo mevou ovderepa. QUT@V EOTIV 
emioTHUN, THs EXEL, GANA Suvapmets TWes TOU Topiaat 
Aoryous. 
‘ A > ~ , a rod » 
WEpl MEV OUV THS SUVAaMEWS AUTMY, Kal THS ExOUGL 
\ / of \ la ro 
8 mpos aAAnjAas, elontar oyedov ikavws. Twv dé dia 
con } 7 aX , , , Wee 
Tov dexvuvac n haiverOar dSexvivaty Kabarep Kai év 
- ~ cy \ > cs \ \ 
Tots OwaANEKTIKOIs TO MeV Erraywyn éott TO Sé GVAXO- 


the human condition is exposed, and from which the divine nature, 
which is tactily opposed to it in this conception, is exempt. ‘The other 
human causes’ here referred to are any other defects or imperfections 
to which the human nature is liable. Thuc. 11 40 dvOporivas d dpapravewy, 
compared with III 45, mepvxaoi re dmavres idia cat Snpooia duaprdvew : 
‘humanum est errare’. Plato, Soph. 229 A xara thy dvOpamnivny do€éay, 
‘ex humana opinione, quae obnoxia est erroribus. Uti apud Latinos 
homo futt frequens erroris vel imbecillitatis humanae excusatio’ (Heindorf 
ad loc. Polit. 279 C, dkeEupappaxa kal Oeia cai dvOpdrwa et cet.). Demosth. 
de Cor. p. 328, § 308, 4 mapa rijs tiyns te cupBéBnKev evavtiopa, F 
@ Xo rt Svoxodov yéyove—rodda Sé ravOpemva.—lId. c. Lept. p. 506, 15, 
mavra & dvOperwa rycicGa. Bceot. de Nomine p. 998, moda yap éore 
tavOpamwa. Ar. Rhet. I 13, 17, kal rd Tois avOpwrivas ovyywockev 
émetkés. Eth. Nic. IV 11, 1126 @ 31, dvOpwmxadrepov (more humane) yap 
TO TyswpeioOat, VIII 16, sub. fin. ywpis yap tas puarxis pidias TH émixoupiay 
avOpamixoy py diwbeic ba. 

In Rhet. 1 5, 10, dca 75 mavray anéyerba Tay avOpwrivey, it has this 
more general sense of ‘all human affairs, business and enjoyments’: with 
which comp. Plat. Theaet. 170 B xal mayra mov peora tavOpemva (all 
human society or affairs in general) (yrovvrwy did8ackddouvs «t.rA. So 
Virgil, En. 1 462, sunt lacrimae rerum; et mentem mortalia tangunt: and 
in the second sense, Ecl. VIII 35, mec curare deum credis mortalia 
guemquam. 

§ 8. The eighth and ninth and part of the tenth sections of this 
chapter are quoted by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm.1 c. 7, from réy dé d:a to 
év rovrows Guoiws éye. The variations are, deixvvcOae (dis) for deckvivas, 
év rois dvadurixois for év rois Suadexrekois, the omission of 4 ovtivody, and 
of avrav éxarépg ; for érepov rt dta ravra ovpBaivew mapa TavTa T@ TadTa 
elvau, we have érepdv re dua 7. 0. mapa TO Tair’ eivat, also avepsy b€ Kat 
rt for dre xal, further rd omitted before «idos, and ydp after xadarep, 
and lastly pyropeias for pnropixys. 

tar be] micrewy. 

év tots Svadexrikois] Dionysi iwadurikois, Which Spengel has 
introduced into the text, with the remark, certe Aristoteles rh diadexrixy 
scripsisset (Rhetores Graeci p. 5, Praef. p. 5); and again, wher die Rhet. des 
Arist. Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 44, Aristoteles sagt nur év rh Siadextixi,, 
nicht év rois Siadextixois ; in reply to which I will merely quote Rhet. II 
22, 14, where éy rois duadexrixois again occurs. Even without this evidence 
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, Nes ~ 
yicpos TO O€ awvouevos TvAAOYLTHOS, Kal evTav0a 


» y > Us \ aa 
Omolws’ eoTt yap TO Mev Tapaderypa ETAaywyN, TO ) 


; , 
évOvunua ovdAdgoyiTpos, TO Se Patvomevoy évOupnpa 
rn , \ 
paivomevos ovAAoyiopos. Kado 0 evOupnpa ae 
A > . 
pnTopikov auvAAOYICMOY, Tapaderypa OE emaryeoryny 
pntopuny. mavres O€ Tas TinTELs TOLOUYT AL dia TOU 
Sexvvat i) Tapadelypata NéeyovTes 7 EvOupnpata, Kal 
mapa TavTa ovdév'» war elrep Kal bAws dvaykn (i) 
1 ovédv mus. 

I can see no reason why an author who speaks habitually of others of his 
works in the plural, as ra dvadvrixd, jOtKd, moduTixd, peOodixa, should be 
denied that privilege in the special case of the Topics. Nor do I see 
why the single testimony of Dionysius should override the authority of 
all the Aristotelian Mss. I have therefore retained the old reading. 

mavres S€ Tas mlorTELs ToLOtyTaL—kal Tapa TadTa ovdey mws| Anal. Pr. I 
23, 68 4 9, Ore & ov povoy of Siadextixol Kal dmoderkrixol cvAAoyicpol did 
TOV mpoetpnpevav yivovrat oxnpaTev, GAG Kal of pynTopikol Kal dmovs ATLTOvY 
miorts kat Kab’ Grovavoty pébodoy, viv av ein Nextéov. amravta yap moTevomev 
4 Sua ovrAAoyiopod 7 && emaywyys. Anal. Post. 1 18, 81 @ 40, elmep pav- 
Odvopev 4} erayoyn 7) dmodcife. Eth. Nic. VI 1139 4 27, é« mpoywo- 
ckopévov O€ maca didackadia, Gomep Kat ev Tos dvaduTikois Aéyouev” 7 
pev yap & énaywyhs, 7 S€ ovdAdoyop@. The reference here is most 
unmistakeably to the opening words of the Anal. Post., an additional 
evidence, against Brandis (see’ the succeeding note), that the reference 
in ék tay dvadutixeéy is either directly and exclusively to this passage 
of the Analytics or at any rate includes it with the others. 

ij) évrwody] is rejected by Spengel on the authority of Dionysius,.who 
omits it, and against that of the Aristotelian Mss, which, as appears 
from Bekker’s revision, all agree in retaining it. It is not merely perfectly 
intelligible, and absolutely unexceptionable on all critical grounds, but 
when compared with the commencement of the Anal. Post., to which 
reference is immediately after made, it seems to tally so precisely with 
what is there stated, that it might almost be regarded as a necessary 
addition. In the passage of the Analytics we are told that every kind 
of instruction and learning, proof scientific and popular, mathematical 
or dialectical knowledge, is conveyed by way of syllogism or induction; 
and it is then added, &s 8 avras kai of pyropixcl cupmeiOovoew' # yap 
did mapaderyparay, 6 €or émaywyn, i} Ov evOupnudrer, rep ott ovdAdoyiopOs, 
a statement with which the #) évrwody of the Rhetoric seems to correspond 
toa nicety. And for the same reason I hold that this passage is referred 
to in ek Tay dvadutixdy, as well as Anal. Pr. 11 23, 68 4 9, (quoted in the 
preceding note,) and the continuation of the subject there suggested in 
chapters 24 and 27, (which contain the logical description of induction 
and example, and the enthymeme), though Brandis, in his tract on the 
Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s Phzlologus Iv 1, p. 24, would confine the 
reference to the latter passage. 
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, \ , , cand a 
ovdAoytComevov 7 ErayovTe: Sexvuvat oTLoObY' (SfiXov & 
iv TOVTO EK TWY avadrUTiKwY), dvayKaiov ExaTEpoY 

lal oe 7, \ Vy 
QaUTWY ExaTEpW TOVTwWY TO av’TO Elva. Tis O éor? 
\ , Vn? / \ 
Siapopa mapadeiyuatos Kal évOuunuatos, avepov é€x 

a - a \ \ La 

TWV TOTLKWY. €KEL Yap TEP. GUAAOYIOMOU Kal érra- 
~ / le v4 A \ cd 

ywyns elopnTat MeOTEpOY, OTL TO MeV emt TOANWY Kal 
/ / 4 e/ an 

Omotwy detkvvabar STL oTws exer exe? pev éraywyr 

lon \ / ~ 

€otw evtav0a dé mapaderyya, TO O€ TWaV dvTwV 

74 , \ -~ , \ a od 

ETEPOV Tl dua TAUTa ouuPaive Tapa TQAUTA TW 

- Ee 2 \ , \ e > A A , 5) an . 
TaUTa Elvat, 4 KaOoAoV 7} Ws él TO OAV, Exel bev 

\ - \ if a 
10 cuAAoyiopos evTaiOa Sé évOvunua Kader. avepov 

4 \ , f > a ; 

0 Ott Kal éxatepoy Exe ayabov TO Eidos Tis pnTo- 

~ , A \ an ~ 7 
pixnss Ka@arep yap Kal év Tots peOodikois elpnrat, 

1 Orioby Wf dvTivooy. 

§ 9. €k trav romixdy] On this reference to the Topics see note in Introd. 
p. 154, and note on II 25, 3,in this Commentary. The reference to the 
Topics there made is precisely similar to this : that is, it is made to the 
work in general and its contents, and not to any particular passage: 
what is stated here may be gathered or inferred from the Topics. 

§ 10. gavepov & dre Exarepoy exer dyabdy To cidos THs pyropiKjs] ‘It 
is plain that either kind of Rhetoric (the mapadevyparades or the éevOupy- 
parixov) has good in it’, that each of them has its own particular virtue 
and excellence, or advantage. Buhle construes the words 16 cides rijs 
pyropixis €xee éexatrepov ayabov, ‘ Rhetoricen utrogue bono frui, et enthy- 
memate et exemplo. (He takes ro eidos rijs p. for a mere periphrasis. 
So in fact it does occur in Pol. I 4, 1253 & 28, év dpyavov cides “in the 
shape of an instrument”, de gen. et corr. I 3, 10, év Ans eider—but eidos 
in this usage does not seem to admit the definite article.) We have a 
similar use of dyaév @yew in Rhet. II 20, 7, etal 8 of Adyou Snpnyoprxoi, 
kal €xovow dyabéy rovro, ort K.T.A. 

év rois peOodixois] ‘ Scheint eine mittelstellung zwischen analytik und 
dialehtik eingenommen zu haben’, Brandis, u.s. p. 13. The work is 
mentioned twice by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. I cc. 6 and 8, each time 
in company with Analytics and Topics. From this circumstance and 
from the reference here, it is natural to conclude that its subject was 
connected in some way with Logic. Diogenes Laert. v 1, 23, includes 
in his list of Aristotle’s writings peOodicad’ in ‘éight books, and § 25, 
peBodixdv in oné? the former comes amongst the logical, the latter amongst 
the rhetorical works. It appears also in the list of the ‘Anonymous’ 
author of the life of Aristotle (in Buhle, Vol. I p. 62), again in near 
connexion with works on Logic, ’Avadutixdév, LpoS8dnparoy, MeOodtxd. 
Hesychius Milesius in his life of Aristotle (Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 72), describes 
it: thus; mpos pév ody thy eOpeow, Ta Te TomKa Kal peOodicd, wapédaoxe 
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kat év TovTos dmolws exe etal yap at pev Tapa- 
Sevypatwders pnTopeiar at dé évOupnpaticat, Kal pr- 
TOpEs OMolws Ot MEV mapadery Hat woets ot o€ evOujatta 
patikol. mGavol mey ouv ovX 1NTTOV ot oYyoL ot 


mpordceay mrO0s, €& Gv mpos Ta MpoBAjpara TBavay émixerpnparav olovre 
evropeiv : Classing it, like Dionysius and Diogenes, with the Topics and 
Analytics, the latter 6f which is mentioned immediately after. Simplicius 
ad Categ. fol. 7 @ (quoted by Buhle) speaks of it as one of Aristotle’s 
Umopyjpara, commentarit; év trois Vropyipacw, Kal yap é€v Tots pebodixois, 
kal év rois vmouvnpact, Kat év rais diaupécect, Kat ev Gd vropynpart. 
Brandis, u.s., adds a reference to the Schol. in Arist. p. 47 b 40. 

pyropeiat] ‘rhetorical exhibitions or displays’ Probl. xvii 3. The word, 


is a*rare one, and-as~distinguished from _pytopixy denotes rather the 


praches-and seals, ot Busine speaking and speeches, than the system 
and theo it.as..embodied in the ‘art’, It is found in Plato, Polit. 
304 A, where Stallbaum notes, ‘vox pyropeia a Platone ficta videtur ut ars 
oratoria nobilior et generosior distingueretur a varia illa pyropixy cuius 
nomen profanaverant qui ad explendas suas cupiditates abusi erant.’ 
The fact, that the word was a Platonic invention, and the ground assigned 
for the distinction, seem equally unauthenticated. It occurs also in Iso- 
crates, xara tév Sodioray § 21, for ‘the practice of rhetoric’ in general, 
also Panath. § 2, Phil. § 26; and amongst the later writers, in Plutarch 
and Lucian : pnropevev, in Plato, Isocrates, and Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), 35. 

mibavol pev ody—oi évOvpnuarikoi] Anal. Pr. II 23, ult. dice: pév ovy 
mporepos kal yvopimadrepos 6 did Tod pécov GuAAoyio LOS, Nuiv S evapyéorepos 
6 dia tis émaywyns. The objects of sense and observation from which we 
derive our inductions and examples are ‘nearer to us’, more readily 
apprehensible by us, than the universals of the syllogism: and therefore, 
Top. A 12, 105 @ 16, gore & yn pev eraywyy miOavadrepov Kal cabéorepoy Kat 
Kata THY aiaOnow yyopiydrepoy Kal Tots TodNois Kowdy, 6 dé gvANOyLo POs Bia- 
oTikdrepoy Kal mpos Tovs avTidoy:Kods évepyéorepoy, ‘induction is a mode of 
reasoning which is clearer (to us) and more persuasive, because its materials 
are better known to us’, the example must be familiar and well known or it 
will not produce its effect in the way of proof; also some kind of induc- 
tion is constantly used by every one, rots moAXois kowdy; the syllogism 
and enthymeme are more ‘cogent’ and ‘effective’ against an adversary 
in a debate, and are therefore ‘more applauded’, OopyBodvrar 8¢ padXov 
of évOupnparcxol. 

There is no real contradiction between what is here said and in 
Probl. XviII 3. In the Problem the question is why people in general 
are better pleased with examples than with enthymemes, the fact being 
assumed. The answer is, that they learn more from them, and are 
therefore more amused, and the facts which are adduced by way of ex- 
amples are more familiar and interesting; the enthymeme (as the 
syllogism in the Topics) proceeds from universals, which we are less 
acquainted with than with particulars. Consequently, examples are 
more pleasing and therefore plausible (m@avd), whilst the conclusive 
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A ~ / - lo 
dia Tay Twapaderyuatwv, OopvBoovra dé MaAXov ot 
> / \ ’ > , fod as 

II évOuunpatikol. THV Py atTliay aUTwY, Kal TTWS EKaTEpW 
é 
/ > a“ e/ ian A a 
XpNoTEOV, Epovmev VaTEpOV? vUV dé TEpL a’TwY Tov- 
~ vA ~~ 
Twy uadXov ciopicwpev Kabapas. 
> \ A \ fal \ * fa , > \ \ \ 
E€7TEL t helt TO TLUAVOY TLYL TLUAaAVOY ob KQ@t TO Mev 
evOus vrrapye Ov ad’to miBavov Kal mirTov TO Sé TO 
Seikvuc Oar Soxeiv dia TOLOUTWY, oUnenes d€ Téyxvn oKo- 
met TO Kal’ EKaOTOD, oiov 1 LaTpiKn Th LwKparer TO 
e / \ , ? \ co lal ~ 
vytewov eat 4 KadXla, dd\Aa Ti TH TOLWdE H TOIs 
~ lon \ \ xo € 
Towoiade (TOUTO meV yap EvTExVoOY, TO Sé Kal? Exaorov 
/ \ / 
aTELPOV KaL OUK ETLOTNTOV), OUCE 7] pnTopikn Td Kal? 
9 / , e 
exacToy évoogov Oewpnoet, oiov Lwxpare 7H ‘Imma, 
>» A ~ / 
d\\a TO ToLwicde, Kabarep Kal yj SiadeKTiKYH. Kal 

\ 7 / i. / 
yap éxelvn ovdANOYiCeTat ovK EE wy ETUYEV (paiveTat 
argument, the enthymeme which leaves the adversary without reply, is 
more striking, and therefore more applauded. 

GopuBeic@a, ‘to be applauded’, is a regular formation of the passive. 
For although the usual construction of OopuBeiv is with émi and the 
dative, many examples of the transitive use of it are found. See the 
examples of both, and of the passive, in Ast’s Lex. Plat. Isocr. Panath. 
§ 233, (¢ Adyos) emnvypevos jv Kat reOopvBnuévos: and Rhet. 11 23, 30, 
Tov ovddoytcpay OoprBetrar padiora rovatra doa x7t.A. Cf. Rhet. I 9, 40, 
quoted in Introd. p. 155. 

§ 11. épodpev dorepov] II chapters 20—24. 

mbavév] ‘plausible’, that which readily persuades; muorév, ‘credible’, 
that which is to be relied on; the latter represents the higher degree. of 
trustworthiness. 81a rovovrav, mbavev kal TLoTOD. 

The connexion of the argument of this section is given in the para- 
phrase, Introduction p. 155. 

Art and science deal with universals, art prescribes rules for classes, 
not individuals ; practice, éumecpia, follows the opposite method. Rhet. 
II 19, 27, rd 8¢ mapa radra zu Cyreiv meph peyebous amdds Kal vmepoxis Kevo- 
Aoyeiy éoriv’ Kupidrepa yap éott mpos Thy xpetay (for use or practice) ra kal? 
éxacta TOV mpayparey. Eth. Nic. VI 12, 1143 @ 32, gore 0€ raév Kal? Exaora 
kal TOV éoxdrov mavta Ta mpaxra K.T.A. Met. A 1, 981 a@ 12, mpos pev ovv 
TO mparrew éprretpia Téxuys ovdey Boxet Scapéperv, dda kal padAoy emurvyxa- 
vovTas opopev Tovs éumreipous TOV divev Ths éumerpias Aédyov exovrav. atrtov o 
Ore 7 pev éparetpia tév Ka éxacrov €oTt yoats, 7 6€ Téxyn TaY KabdXov, al dé 
mpagets kat ai yevéoets macat rept TO kal é éxaorov elow. 

kal yap éxeivn ourroyiferat ovk €& ay eruxev K.T.A.] Compare Top. A 10, 
104 @ 4, at ae a 3—9, ot dei dé wav mpoBAnpa ode macav Oéow emioKo- 


wikis adn 7 iA drropnoesev dy Tis TOV Aeyou Beopévor, kal a Kohdcews 7 alo Ojvews® 
oi pev yap dropoovres mérepov Sei rods Geods Tuya Kal Tovds yoveis dyaray, } ov, 
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yap dgtra Kal Tois Tapadynpovaw,), aXNN éxelvn prev EK P. 1357. 

TV Novyou SEopevwv, 1) oe pnTopiky ék Tov on Bovu- 
2reverbar clwOdtwv. errs 86 TO Epyov avtis wept TE 

rowovTwy rept ov Bovrevoueba Kal Téxvas pn EXOMEV, 

kal évy Tois ToLOUTOLS dKpoaTats ot ov SuVavTat oud 7roA- p. 8 

Awv cuvopav’ ode NoryiCer Oar roppwlev. BovAevopeba 


1 guvopav infra. 


koddoews Séovrat, of 8 wérepov 1) xLdv Aevk7) aigOjcews, K.T-A., and Eth. Eud. 
I 3, quoted in Introd. p. 156, note. 

ef dy eruxev] sc. && exeivav & ervxev: ‘any materials, or propositions 
taken at random, any chance propositions’, So Rhet.15, 11, dua ro py- 
dev Zxew Sy 7d yhpas AwBGra. On the attraction of the relative from its 
proper case after the verb to that of its antecedent, see Matth. GriGr 
§ 473, and note on Rhet. I 5, 11. 

§ 12. 1d &pyov adris] The proper office, the special function, busi- 
ness, ‘work’, &pyov, of Rhetoric, is exercised in such things as we are 
obliged to take advice about, where there are no definite rules of art 
ready laid down to guide us. 

The épyov of anything is that which it is specially appointed (by 
nature).Zo do, its-proper special work. It is in the execution, the carrying 
out or fulfilment. of this ¢pyov, that this dpern, this special excellence of 
everything, resides. Nature always works intelligently with a purpose 
in view, mpos réAos tu, everything has its own special épyov. This is 
especially manifest in all ‘instruments’, épyava (things in which the pur- 
pose is afparent); as of an axe or knife the office or purpose is to cut 
(large and small things), of a horse to run, of an eye to see, of the neind 
to think, and so on; and the purpose or office being the same in kind 
and differing only in degree, in doing a thing at all and in doing it well, 
the dperj is shewn in and measured by the performance of this special 
work; sharpness in the knife to cut well, swiftness in the horse to run 
well, is the due fulfilment of its pyov. Eth. N. VI 2, 1139 a 16, 7 & 
dpeti mpos Td Epyov 76 olkeiov. . This doctrine is first laid down by Plato. 
Rep. I 352 Eseq. and borrowed by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1 6, and 11 5, 
where the theory of moral vvtwe is based upon it. Hence Pol. 1 2, 12 5 3 
@ 23, mavta S€ TH epyw Spiora kal rH Svvduer. Eth. Eud. 11 1, 1218 b 38 
mept dperijs, dt early 7 Bedriotn Sidbects ij ekis } Svvaus éxaoTav, coe 
cori ris Xphoes i) €pyov, which is there illustrated at length. 

i ene re oe ae in at a glance through the medium, or 

, y steps of proof or syllogisms’, ‘to take in a long 
chain of arguments at one view’. 

Aoyiter Oat Troppaber | expresses much the same thing as dia modAdv 
ovvopav, to deduce or string together syllogisms in a chain from a lon 
way off or back, ‘to string together a long chain of connected syllogi : 
With oppo6ev here, compare the similar use of it in 11 22 cee To, 
A II, 105 a 8 ovde 5) Sv civeyyus 7} drdderkts, oS” Sv Nav mies : 53 

Bovdevopeda Sé] On the pro ic see NE oe 

iu proper objects of deliberation compare Eth, 
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- , 
dé rept Tov pawvomevwy évdexerOar aupotépws exe" 
\ \ - ip) / af BY , N of 
mTEept yap Twy ddvvaTwyv aAdws 7) yeverOa H éExecOat 
137) Exel ovdels BovrAEveTat OVTWS VrrohauBavey> ovdEv 
7 2 if. \ 
yap wiEov. évdéxeTat OE cvANOYICer Oat Kal cuvayeL 


Nic. III 5, VI 2 AeyeoOw dé Tovrwy (ray Tijs Wuxijs popiav) rb péev emarnpo- 
vixov To d€ AoyotiKov, Td yap BovdeVerOae kal doyiferOar radrdév, ovdels 
dé Bovdreverat rept Tov pn evdexopéevav Gras Exew. C. 5, 1140 a 32, Bovdev- 
erat © ovGeis mepi ray ddvvdrwy dddas Exewv, ovde radv pr) evdexouevav airG 
mpagar. de Anima III 10, 4, 433 @ 29, mpaxrov & éorl 1d évdexdpuevov Kab 
@\Xos €yew. We deliberate and act only in cases where the event or 
issue is uncertain (may be in either of two ways, dug@orépws); where the 
event is necessarily this or that, i.e. certainly one way, and not the other, 
or where it is not in our own power, where we have no control over it, no 
one either deliberates whether or no anything is to be done or tries to do 
it. ra evdexopeva duddrepws Exew is usually expressed by ra évdeydpeva 
Gos Exe, things contingent and uncertain in their issue ; opposed to 
Ta py evdexoueva Gos E€xew, things certain and necessary, which can be 
only in one way, which have only one possible issue, and cannot be in 
one way or another, indifferently. 

ovtas vrokapBaver] ‘on that supposition’, i.e. if he actually supposes 
them to be necessary and unalterable: because it is possible that he 
may have deliberated or even attempted in action things which he did 
not know were beyond his control, in mere ignorance. 


In three Mss (Bekker) the words ovédév yap mAcov are followed immedi- 
ately by 7 ovras evdéxerac cupBovdrevew. They were first omitted by 
Bekker, though previously suspected by Muretus. The origin of this 
interpolation, for such it seems to be, may be thus accounted for. The 
words ovAdoyilerOa: and cuvayew being very nearly synonymous, some 
one may have added in the margin 7 otras’ évdéyeras b€ cvpBovrtevew— 
meaning that we might read oupBovacvew in place of cvAdoyiferda to 
avoid the tautology, cupBovdevey referring to the deliberative branch of 
Rhetoric, or public speaking: 7 ovrws, ‘or thus’, merely expressing the 
possibility of a various reading, évdéxera Sé€ cvpBovrevew. The essential 
stop after oJrws was then omitted or overlooked, and the words finally 
introduced into the text as an appendage to mAéov, with the sense, as 
rendered by Gaisford, ‘nihil enim amplius profici potest, quam quod sic 
deliberatur: i.e. incassum enim instituitur ista (altera) consultatio’. 

§ 13. ouvayew, (vatione) colligere. Rhet. 1 22, 3 and 15. The ouv 
in words of this kind, which denote a process of reasoning or understand- 
ing, as cvmévat, cvpBaddew, (to comprehend, comprehendere,) and ovddoyi- 
¢ecOa itself, denotes the bringing of things together in the mind for the 
purpose of comparison, upon which either a judgment is founded and a, 
conclusion drawn, or the understanding itself developed or enlightened. 
ovvdye and ovddoyifecOa are found again together as synonyms, Met. 
H. init. 1042 @ 3, x d) Trav elpnuévav ovddoyloacba Sei, Kat ovvayayortas 
TO Keddauov TéAos emuTievac. 
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Ta pev x cVANAOYLTMEVwY TpOTEpoV, TA O EE ATUA- 
NoyloTwy pév Seouévwy dé cuAAOYLT POU cia TO pn 
evar evdoga. advan Sé rovTwy TO pev py Elvat 
everrakoAovbnrov Sia TO piKos (6 yap KpiTHs vmo0- 
Keirat evar dmAois), Ta Sé py miBava Sid TO pn €& 
OmoAoryoupevwy evar pnd évddEwv, WaT’ dvaryKatov TO 
Te évOUpnma elvar Kal TO Tapaderypwa MEPL THY €VvOE= 
Xomevwv ws Ta TOANGA éxew kal d\dws, TO Mev Tapa- 
Sevypa éraywyny TOS évOvunua ovddrdgoyiopuoy, Kal 
é£ dAlywy Te Kal TwoANaKIS EAaTTOVWY i €£ wv oO 
mpwrTos curANoyioMds* Edy yap TL TOUTWY yvwpLLOY, 
ovcé Sef Ayers avTOs yap ToUTO mpoaTiOnow Oo 
dkpoaTns. oiov OTL Awptevs orepavitny ayova vevi-= 


ra pev &k ovddedoyiopevav mporepov] ‘the conclusions of previous 

syllogisms’, which serve as major premisses to new syllogisms, and so on 
through the entire chain of demonstration. 
_ amdods] fa _si uncultivated person’, Germ. ezwfach. This use of 
the word belongs to the first of the three varieties above distinguished 
(note on dmAdés, § 4p. 30). It is opposed here rather to the ‘complications’ 
of an advanced stage of civilization and refinement, than to duplicity of 
character, and expresses ‘an elementary state of cultivation’. Similarly 
Pol, 11 8, 1268 4 39, rods yap apxaious vopous Alay dAods elvar Kat BapBapi- 
kovs ‘rude and barbarous . 

évOvpnua—mapaderypa] On enthymeme and example see Introd. pp. 
99—108. 

6 mpatos cvdAdoyiopos | mpdros *in its earliest, most elementary’, or 
‘normal, typical, form’. mdnpepa tijs mporns (primary, in its original 
form) mé\ews, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 @17. dpioroxpariay padiora tov Gov 
mapa Thy adnOivny kal mpadtnv. . Ib. c. 8, sub fin. Pol. VII (VI) c. 4, 1319 @ 
39, THY Sedriotny Kal mpadrnv Synpoxpariay. On this passage, see note on 
TTS; 

olov (pos Td Sndodv, ovddoyiferOat amodeiéar) Sr. Infr. § 19, ofoy dre 
éméBoudeve K.T.A. and c. I § 13. 

Apres] the type of an Olympic victor; son of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
to whom Pindar’s seventh Olympian ode is inscribed. See Introdsp- 158, 
note I. 

orepavirny dyéva] This is the title distinctive of the four great games, 
of which honour was in reality the prize, the garland being merely a 
symbol or external sign. They were hereby distinguished from_dydves 
Xpnparirae or dpyupira: (Plut.) in which the prize was money, and in 
which therefore mercenary motives might possibly enter into the compe- 
tition. Pausanias X 7, 3 tells us that it was not till the 2nd Pythiad that 
the Pythian games became an dydv oredavirns, Add to the instances 
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e \ > ~ / > / \ , 
Knkev, tkavov eimety OTt ’ONUuTIa yap veviKnker 
A v4 , \ , a - 
To 0 OTL oTEpavitns Ta ’ONUpmia, OvdE Se? rpoaber- 
, A 7 
14 vat yiryvwoKover yap mwavtes. érel 0 éotiv dAdlya 
a Co 4 2 . e 
Mev TwOV avayKaiwy EE wy ol pnTopiKol GUANOYITpEL 
> \ \ \ AS € / \ € a 
elo (Ta yap wWoAAG TEP! wy ai Kpioes Kal ai oKEeVeLS, 
> , \ / 7 7° 
evdéxeTat kal aAAws Exew* repl by pev yap mpaT- 
, \ - 
Tovat BovAevovTat Kat oKoTOvGL, Ta SE TpaTTOMEVA 
7 ty / , » n 
TavTa TOLOUVTOU YeEvouUS ETTI, Kal OVSEV Ws Eros ElTrELV 
> + , \ > e erat \ \ 
€& avayKns ToUTwyv), ta & ws émt TO oN OUL- 
, \ 4 ? 
Baivovta Kat évdexoueva Ex ToLOUTwY avayKn ETEPWY 
/ A ~~ om 
avrdoyiCerba, Ta 0 dvaykata €€ dvayKaiwy (djXov 
ah aera \ ~ 2 ~ 2 -~ MI 4 5) 
O rutv Kal TOUTO €k THY dvaduTiKaY), pavepov STL EE 


from Xen. Mem., Demosth., and Lycurg., Aesch. c. Ctes. § 179, and 
Isocr. Antid. § 301, rods dOAntas tovs év trois orepaviras ayaot viKdr- 
Tas. 

(Anon. vita Euripidis, init. ifoxnoe 8€ nat’ dpxas mayxpatiov 4 mvyphy, 
TOU TaTpos avTov xpnopov AaBorros drt orehavnpopovs ayavas wknoe. S.J 

’Odvpmta vevixnxey] The accusative in these phrases is an extension 
or ‘equivalent’ of a cognate accusative. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 564. 

§ 14. A summary repetition of the contents of the following sections, 
14—19Q, is given in the chapter on Avots, II 25, 8—9. 

érel & éorly éhiya—ds éml TO Trond] Comp. II 22, 3, Kal py povoy cuva- 
yew ek TOV ers GN xal éx rdv ws emt 7d Todd. 
dpeva| ‘things s possible’, as opposed to things necessary, not here 
to o things 7 ai, TO eve ov a 


dssible,. On évdéxerbai and Sivacbai, rd évdexdpevoy and rd” 
duvardy in Aristotle, see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 13, 25 a 37, (Vol. Ip. 375 seq.) 
and Bonitz on Metaph. © 3, 1047 @ 26, p. 387. Quvarov according to 
Waitz, where the two are distinguished, expresses. plysical, eBexSucvoy, 
logical, f possibility : the latter implies the ‘possible truth of an assertion, 
viz. that when-we “assert anything we do not contradict ourselves. évde- 
xopeva are therefore here ‘ possibilities’ as opposed to certainties; things 
and events which are only conceived as possible, which may be in one 
way or in another. In the ordinary language éevdéyerOa and évdexdpevor 
have usually some other words, as dANos ¢xeuw, yeverOar 7 py yiyverOa, or 
something similar, added to them in the way of a definition or limitation. 
With the absolute use of it in this passage (and the general sense in 
which it appears in Waitz’s and Bonitz’s Commentaries) comp. I 4, 3, 
ovde 3) meph ray évdexouévav anavrwv. Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 @ 8, év 6€ o ra 
évdexdpeva. Ib. c. 12, 1143 4 2, rod eoyarov kat evdexopevou. 

ék TOV dvahurixdy. | Anal. Pr. I 8, 29 & 29, érel © érepov éorw Umdpxew 
re kal €€ dvdykns vmdpxew Kal evdexerOar Urdpyewv (rohAa yap vrdpyxet pEV, 
ob pévror €& dvaykns’ ta & ovr’ && avaykns ov Vadpyet Shas, évdéxerar 0 
Smapxew) SfArov bre Kal ovddoyiopos Exgorov TovTwy erépos ~orat, Kai ovx 
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av ta évOuunuata NéyeTal, TA Mev dvayKala EoTat, 
ta Se mreiota ws éxl TO TONV. DAé€yeTat yap évOv- 
pypata €€ eixdTwv Kal onpelwv, Bate avayKn TOUTWY 

15 €xaTEpov éxaTépw TaAvTO Eval. TO pev yap EiKOS 
éorw ws éml TO TOAD ywwopeEvoyv, OVX dmAws OE, Kal- 
arep dpiCovrat twes, dAda TO wept Ta évdexoueva 
dArws Exew, oUTWS Exo Tos EKEivO TpOs O ELKOS, WS P. 1357 

1676 KaOoAou mpds TO KaTa Mépos THY SE onMElwY TO ie 
pev obtws exer ws TOV Kal’ ExaoTdv TL pos TO Kab- 
ddov, TO Sé ws THY KaOOAOU TL TPOS TO KATA pépos. 
TovTwy S€ TO pev dvayKatov -Texunpiov, TO dé py 

17 dvayKatov dvwvupov éott KaTa THY Sia:opav. dvary- 
Kata pev ouv Aéyw EF wv yiverat cuvANOYyopos. O10 
kal TEeKuNptov TO TOLOUTOY THY onpElwy éxtivr Otay 
yap pa évdéxyerOar oiwvta Ucar TO AExOEv, TOTE 
pépew olovrat TeKunpioy ws ederypévov Kal TETEpaC- 
Mevov’ TO yap Tékuap Kal Tépas TavTOV éoTL KaTa- 


Spolas exovTav TAY Opwv, GAN o pev e€ avaykaiwy, o & e& drapxovtav, 6 & e& 
evdexouevov. Anal. Pr. I 13, 32 6 4, where two kinds of possibility, +6 évde- 
Xopuevov, are distinguished; one, the order of nature, which from its ordi- 
nary uniformity makes a near approach to the necessary, and the other, 
the indefinite, the purely accidental, ro dao rvxns, in which there is no 
natural order at all. 

Ta pév avaykaia ora, ta dé mrciora ws emt TO wodv] ‘It is plain that 
the materials of enthymemes, the propositions or premisses of which they 
are constructed, though they may be necessary, are most of them no 
more than probabilities, or things that wsvadly happen’. [On pév—dé, see 
the references above given in note on 1 § 12 p, 24.] 

héyerar evOvpnpara €& eikdroy kat onueiwy] Comp. I 3, 7, I 25, 8, where 
mapade‘ypara are added, Anal. Pr. II 27, 70 @ 10. 

On eixdéra and onueia, Introd. p. 160—163. The meaning and con- 
nexion of the following sections on the rhetorical instruments of proof 
are explained in full detail in the paraphrase, to which the reader is 
referred (Introd. p. 163—168). 


§ 17. Adoa rd AexOev] On Avew, bois, AuTSy, see Introd. on IT 25 p.267 
and note 1. 

téxuap] Eustathius ad Il. H. p. 665, 45. rexpatperOa rd TedeLodv, ard 
Tov Téxuwp, 6 Snot To Tédos. TO pévToe TekpalperOar dvti Tod onpecova bat, 
ag’ od Kal réxpap To onpeiov, of pel “Ounpor Aéeyovow. ‘Antiqua lingua, 
guam mox commemorat Aristoteles, non erat ab Homeri dialecto diversa, 
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\ > 7 ~ af \ Cod , \ ‘ 
18 THY apyaiay yAwTTav. Eat. OE THY ONMELwWY TO MeV 
e \ @ 4 \ \ / © i 7 
ws TO Kal’ ExaoTov mpos TO KaBdXoU we, oiov El TIS 
o ~ > ef 
elreev Onpetov eivat OTL ot Godot Sikator, Lwxparns 
\ \ ey \ / “~ Ss 
yap coos jv Kal Oikaos. TOUTO Mev OvY onpeEtoV 
\ / \ \ =) \ 
€oTt, AvTOV O€, Kav GANGES 9 TO Eipnucvov: dovVANO- 
7 \ , ec of / an € 
yloTov yap. TO O€, oiov El TIs ElzrEley OnpeEtov STI 
~ / , \ la 4 / » 
VOOEL, TUPETTEL Yap, | TETOKEV OTL yada ExEL, dvay- 
~ v4 ~ , he 
Katov. O7Ep TMV ONMElwY TEKUNpLoY MovoY éoTiV 
7 7 \ > rare bn ” > 7 \ \ € 
fovov yap, av adnles n, aduToy Eotiv. TO O€ ws 
\ r \ \ \ t “ e 
70 Kka@oXov mpos TO KaTa pMepos Eyov, oiov et TiS 
7 v4 A = > 
elTElEV, OTL TUPETTEL, OnNMELoY Eival, TUKVOV yap 
na \ a > 
avarvel. AutTov oe Kal TovTO, Kav adAnbés Fe épv- 
é 
7 \ \ \ / ~ 
OéxeTal yap Kal pn TWUpETTOVTA TVEveTIaY’. Ti peV 
1 rvevorigy infra. 


Vide Il. N. 20. Od. &. 373, et alibi. Homeri carmina ea aetate qua 
vixit Aristoteles propter vetustatem apud vulgus obscuriora fuisse aliunde 
constat. Ex. gr. Vox drowa invenitur in Iliadis locis minimum viginti et 
sex: Olympiade tamen CVII qua orationem c. Aristocratem habuit De- 
mosthenes, ea Athenis prorsus obsoleverat. Dignus est Demosthenis 
locus qui hic proponatur. Vetarat scilicet antiqua lex rods dvdpoddvous 
—p vpaiverOar pndé drowvav. Quam sic explicare pergit orator summus 
p. 630, 25. ro pev O) py AvpaiverOa, yrdpiov oS Gtr macw—rTo S€ py 
drow Gy, p) xpywata mpatrecOar* Ta yap xphpata drowa ovopatoy of madatol. 
Adeo universe verum est quod de Homeri tantum geographia scripsit 
Strabo VIII p. 484=513- ta & ‘Opnpou ckéyews Setrar Kpirixns, TroutiKas 
héyorros, kal ov Ta viv, GAAd Tapxaia, Sv 6 xXpdvos Tyuavpwxe TA TOAAA. 
Gaisford. 

§ 18. 16 dé, ofov et T1s...dvayxaiov.] The auctor ad Heren. II 25, 39, 
gives two ‘signs’ of an opposite, fallacious, or refutable character, derived 
from the same sources, JVecesse est guoniam pallet aegrotasse: aut, ne- 
cesse est peperisse, guoniam sustinet puerum infantem, These illustra- 
tions had doubtless become traditional, and commonplaces in the rhetor- 
ical books. 

mvevotiav] ‘to have an affection or disease of the breath’. A large 
class of verbs in aw and cao are either desiderative (like those in eaw and 
in Latin in wvéo) or expressive of an affection, usually some form of 
disease ; the latter can be extended to a ‘mental’ affection. Jelf, Gx. Gr. 
§ 330, Obs. 3 ¢ and Obs. 4, would separate these into two classes (1) desi- 
deratives in aw and saw, and (2) verbs in caw, which express a state of 
sickness [Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik § 328. 8]. Buttmann also 
in his Gr. Gr. § 119 and p. 294 (Engl. Transl.) assumes a distinction 
between some varieties of them, which is not very clearly made out. 
They fall under three heads, first desideratives, second imitatives (as 
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ou €iKos €oTt Kal TL OneEtoy Kai TEK[NPLOV, Kal TU 
rod ~~ ui lol 
Siaépovaw, eipntat pev Kal vive paddAov de Pavepws 
rupavvigy, to play the tyrant); “but,” he adds, “it is improper to rank 
verbs denoting déseases (the third), d@Oadpiay, vdepiav, yopar, &e., in 
the same class (as the imitatives) ;’ these belong rather toa preceding 
division, viz. verbs in aw formed from nouns, “and expressing, chiefly, the 
having a thing or quality, and performing an action ; as xoyay, xohav, Boar, 
yoav, ToApar.” . 

A much better and more exact account of these forms of verbs, in 
respect of the connexion and distinction of their senses, is to be found in 
Lobeck’s learned note on Phrynichus, p. 79—83. “Verbs in gv and sy,” 
(this is not true of ad/ these verbs and requires qualification ; Sapav, 
yerrmay, mepav, for instance, can hardly be said to denote either a bodily, 
or mental affection. It should be “sosme verbs” or “a large class of 
verbs in aw”) “in doth forms, are properly used of affections of mind and 
body. omAnwav, rév omdfva ddyeiv, Abia, kpiOiav, podvBdvay express bodily 
ailments; Sucepwriay, vuppiay, macxntiay, and all destderatives (which 
have either of these terminations) express some affections of the mind, 
either as a malady, a longing, or in some other form.” This is an am- 
plification of what Lobeck actually says: and it is a/so I think implied 
that the bodily affection is the primary signification, which is extended 
by metaphor to the mental. A long list of examples is there given, 
chiefly of rarer words. I have collected some examples from various 
Greek writers, which, as most of them do not appear in Lobeck’s list, 
or in the grammars, I will here add. 

In Aristophanes, as was to be expected, they most abound. é¢6an- 
puav Ran. 192, BovBeuidy ib. 1280, Anpariay 494, Spaxiav 481 and Pac. 702, 
dapondgy, Saovav Thesm. 1054 (and in Aeschylus, Eur., Xenoph.), orpa- 
tnyvav (quoted by Schol. on Ran. 965, Xen. Anab. VII c. 33, Dem. de F.L. 
§ 337 “to have an itch or mania for commanding an army”), evpwriay 
Nub. 44, Anpav 326, pabnriav 183, xe(nriay 1387, oBvddav Eq. 81, xopv- 
Bayriay Vesp. 8, BovAyuav Plut. 870, povay Soph. Phil. 1209 (Hesych. 165 
ént povov paiverOa), rogv Aj. 589 (rouijs émiOvpetv, Schol.), Oavariav Schol. 
ad Phil. l.c., davaray (to long for death) Plut. Phaed. 64 B, vavriav Theaet. 
191 A, Legg. I 639 B, xynovav Gorg. 494 E, Wopay Kal xvnouay ib. c. (Arist. 
Eccles. 919), wodaypav Alcib. I1 139 E, 140 A. In Aristotle we have omov- 
dapxiav (to be infected with the disease of office-hunting), Pol. vimr (Vv) 5 
sub fin., dywav, of mental distress or anxiety, Rhet.19, 21. Many in 
the works on Nat. Hist., as tavpav, oxv{av, dpyav, xampiay (or xampay), all 
implying a sexual impulse, Hist. An. v1 18 §§ 12, 14, 17, VI 20, 4; moSaypav 
VI 21, 5, carupav de Gen, An. IV 3, 22, ddpemay ib. v..8, 13, eEvdpamav 
ib. v 20, 5, orpayyoupiay (also Arist. Thesm. 616, Plat. Legg. x1 2, 916 AS 
otpayyoupiav, ALOGv). Theophr. . ddagoveias, aynriay, ‘to have a mania, 
or itch, for buying”, Diog. Laert. vit. Plat. 111 18 “of Adyou cou, dno (6 
Atovvatos), yepovridaw” (are infected with, smack of, old age), cai 6s, (6 
T\drwr), “ood d€ ye rupayndow”. (If this is the passage referred to by 
Buttm., in quoting the verb rupaymay in his Grammar, above cited—no 
reference is given—he is wrong both in attributing to it the sense of 
“imitation”, and in assigning it to a separate class.) 
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kat mept ToUTwy, Kal did Ti’ aitiavy Ta wey dovda- 
NoyioTa €oTt Ta SE TUANEAOYIOMEVA, ev Tots dva- 
igAuTiKois Siwpirta wept a’Tav. mTapaderyua Sé Gre 
pev €oTw eraywyn Kal wept woia éraywyn, eipnrar 
oti O€ oTE ws pépos pds SAov OVO ws brOV mds 
pépos ov ws Sov mpos bAoV, GAN’ Ws Mépos TpOds 
peépos, Suorov mpos Spor, Stav aupw pev 7H vad 
TO avTO yévos, yvwpiuwtepov Sé Oarepov 7 Oatépou, 
mapaderyua ert. oiov Sti émPBovAever Tupavvid: 
Awovwaoos aita@y THY duAakny: Kal yap Tleciotparos 
TpOTEpOV ériBouvAevwy TE pudakyy kal AaBov érv- 
pavvevoe, Kai Geayévns év Meyadpouss Kal &\XoL Goous 
igact, Tapaderyua Travtes yiyvovTa Tov Atovuciou, 


év rois dvadutixois] Anal. Pr. II 27. 

§ 19. dude 7.] This union of neuter dual with verb singular, follow- 
ing the analogy of neuter plural in the same-construction, is illustrated 
in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 384, Obs. 1. [Kihner’s Ausf Gram. § 364.] 

olov dre emBovdever Tuppavvids Avovicros k.t.A.] The stratagem by which 
Dionysius actually succeeded in obtaining his body-guard (496 B.c.) con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the Syracusan citizens is related by 
Diodorus, XIII 95. See Grote, H7zst. Gr. Vol. X. p. 610—614. Aristotle 
again refers to the attempt, Pol. 111 15 ult. On the similar, and equally 
successful attempt of Pisistratus, Grote, H. G. Vol. III p. 208, 209. This 
occurred at his frs¢ usurpation of government B.C. 560. (Grote, Clinfom:) 
Theagenes of Megara (Grote, 4. G. Vol. III p. 59, 60) is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Pol. viii (v) 5 sub fin., together with Pisistratus and Dionysius, 
as one of those who had succeeded in making themselves tyrants of 
their native countries, by imposing upon the popular party; Aristotle 
notices the stratagem by which he effected his purpose (ray evmdpwy ra 
krjvn drorpagéas, AaBdy mapa tov Totapoy émwépovras). Thucydides also, 
I 126, mentions him as having assisted Cylon in the attempt which he 
also made on the tyranny at Athens; Herod. v. 71. Cylon was his son- 
in-law, Thuc. u.s. Cylon’s attempt was made in 620 B.C. (Clint. / A. 
sub anno), and Theagenes kar’ ékeivov tov xpovov érupavvevet Meydpov 
(Thuc.). Cylon’s attempt (and consequently the tyranny of Theagenes) 
took place, says Herodotus u.s., “before the age of Pisistratus,” 
Theagenes was contemporary with Periander of Corinth, whose reign 
lasted from B.C. 625—585 (Grote u.s. p. 58). 

airav tiv pudaxnv] Plat. Rep. VIII 16, 566 B, ro 8) rupavdy airnya 
To moAvOpvAnrov emi tovT@ mavres oi eis TovTO mpoBeBnkores eLevpicxovew, 
alreiy tov Sipov pvdAakds twas Tod géparos, iva ods adrois 7 6 Tov Sypov 


Bonfos. Herod. 1 59, of Pisistratus. Infr. ad I 8, 4. 


p- 


10. 
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ca a el 1 A ~ 
dv ovx toacl rw ¢i Sid TovTO aitel. TavTa oe TAaUTA 
€ / y 
Ud TO ato Kabddov, Sti 6 émtBovAevwy Tupavvid. 
puhacny aiTel. 
€£ wv pev ov éyovTat ai SoKoverat Eval TIOTELS P. 1358. 

drrodetikal, elpnta. TwY OE evOupnpareov peyiorn 
20 dvac:popa kal pardiota AeAnOvia TXEOOY TavTas éoTiy 

© \ ie lod 

nmep Kal mepl Thy SiadexTikny peOodoy Twv cvAXO- 

o ~ \ \ \ 

yicuav' Ta wey yap av’TaY éoTl KATA THY pnTOpLKHY 

7 \ / Lond 

wamep Kal KaTa THY diadeKTiKHV [uEefodov THY TYAXO- 

col \ \ a Sf ff \ / \ 

yiopeov|, Ta dé Kat’ aAas TéXVas Kal duVapeEs, Tas 

\ af \ ’ oS / \ \ 

pcv ovacas Tas © ovmw KaTELAnppévas’ O10 Kal dav- 

\ - e / 
Oavovoi re [Tovs dkpoatas], Kal waddov amTopevot 


vd Td adtd Kabddov] “under the same universal”, i.e. genus or species; 
which stand to the species or individuals subordinate to each respec- 
tively, in the relation of universal to particular. 1d xaOddov is that which 
is universally predicable, or predicable of every member of a class. 
Metaph. A 26, 1023 4 29, Td pev yap Kabodov Kal Td GAws Aeyopevov ws Gdov 
tu bv obras earl KabdAOV ds TOAAA TreptexoV TO KaTnyopeicOat KaW? ExdaTov kal 
év dravra elvar dbs exacror, olov dvOparov, immoy, Oedv, Ste dnavra (ga. Ib, 
Z 13, 1038 6 11, ro dé Kabddrov Kowdv' TobTo yap A€yerar Kabodov 6 wreloow 
Umdpxew méeuxev. Anal. Post. 1 4, 73 6 26, KaOddov Sé Neyo 6 dy Kara Trav- 
ros Te Umapxn Kal Kab” adrd Kal 7) av’ro (see Waitz, Comm. p. 315), of which 
the triangle is given as an exemplification, as the universal notion of 
all three-sided figures ; applicable to any one of them, 7d ruyov, and mpé- 
roy, the highest or primary conception of triangles (the laoookedés, for ex- 
ample, a subordinate species, being only secondary): 16 kaOddou S€ vmdpyet 
Tore, Otay ém Tov TuxdvTos Kal mpdrov Secxvdnrat. Thus the xaOorov is equi- 
valent to the yévos under which all the species and individuals of the 
entire class are included, 6 card mdvtwy katnyopeirat, and is opposed to 
ka’ ékaorov and kara plpors 

§ 20. KarecAnupévas| ‘fixed, established, settled’. xqradapBdvew is 
‘to lay hold of, to get. into one’s possession’, or ‘to occupy’, as an army 
occupies a conquered city or country. See the Lexicon for examples of 
this, the primary sense of the word. Thence it Passes into the. significa- 
tion of ‘binding’ as by an oath, Herod. IX. 106, miore re KaradaBovres Kai 
Opklowot eupevery Te Kal ju7) deoortouaven Thuc. V 21 (omovddas) edpov xares- 
Anppévas (settled or concluded, ‘confirmed’, Sch8MIoyupds) VIII 63, 3, Ta 
év abr 16 orparevmare ert BeBarorepoy katé\aBov (they secured, established 
or confirmed their interest in the army, Arnold). Plat. Legg. VII 23, 823 A, 
ra ais Cyplats vd vopov karethnwpéva (comprehensa et firmata, Stallbaum). 
Arist. Pol. IV (VII) 2, 1324 6 21, ra pév vopors Karehnppweva ta d€ Ceow, 
(fest gesetzt, Stahr), Eth. Nic. X, 10, 1179 6 18, ra ek madawod Tots nOect 
KarewWnppeva oy@ peTagTioa. 
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Kata tpoTov petaBaivovow é€€ avtwv. paddov bé 
caes Exrat TO AEyouevoy Sia TrELOVWY pnOev. Ey 
yap OSiaXexTiKo’s TE Kal pnTopiKo’s ovANOYiT MoUs 
eival TEpt WY TOUS TOTOUS éyomuev: OVTOL 8 Eialy oi 
KoWwH WEpl OiKaiwy Kal qbvoiKwv Kal Tepl moNTIKOY 
Kal wept todNw@y SiaepovTwy Eidet, oiov 6 TOU Mad- 
Aov Kai HTTOv Témos: ovdev yap MadAov EoTat eK 
TovTov cuAAoyicacba H evOvunua eEizrety rept Sikalwy 


Tovs axpoaras] should be omitted, with Muretus, Vater, and Spengel. 
The ‘oversight’ in question applies only to the rhetoricians, not to the 
audience. 

kal paddoy amropevot kata Tporov petaBaivovow e& avrdv] padrov be- 
longs to amropevor and petaBaivovowy, | “the more they handle their subject 
atcording to the ‘appropriate method’, the more they pass out of, or stay 
beyond, transgress the limits of, the true eee of Rhetoric”. kara TooTov 
is equivalent or. nearly so to dedvras, ‘duly’, “in the right and proper way’; 
and is often found in Plato opposed to aoe TOpp@ Tov KaOnKovTos, 
Schol.ad Theaet. 143 c. Gaisford from Steph. Thesaurus supplies examples 
from Plato and Isocrates, and others will be found in Stallbaum’s note on 
Rep. V 16, 470B. Sedvrws itself appears in three MSS after rpozov, being 
doubtless, as Gaisford supposes, a gloss on the preceding. I have followed 
Mr Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. Anal. p. 20, n. 3, in translating xara 
tpomov, ‘the appropriate method’, ‘in the right way, or in due order’, and 
it =, very well bear that meaning. It will therefore be equivalent to 
Kara Thy oikeiay péOodov, the method which confines itself to the peculiar 
principles, the i8¢a: or olkeiat dpxai, of the special science which it inves- 
tigates. padAoy dmrropevor Kara Tporov is equivalent to, and explained by, 
do@ tis dy BEKrtOv exXeyqrat Tas mporage cis, near-the end of the next section, 
§: 21; and the dpyai, which are spoken of immediately afterwards, ay yap 
évréxn dpxais, are the idva dpxai, the special principles of each particular 
science above mentioned. Dialectics and Rhetoric have no such special 
principles, and their method is the ‘inappropriate’, Gaisford follows Mu- 
retus in inserting # before xara rpdov ‘by handling them too properly’. 
The other interpretation seems preferable in itself, and requires no alter- 
ation. peraBaivew is peraBaivew eis addo yévos, technically used of passing 
from one science to another, and illicitly transferring its appropriate prin- 
ciples. Comp. I 4,6. See Poste, u.s. p. 51, note 1, for examples from the 
Organon. Add Top. © 11, 161 @ 33. Anal. Post. I 7 treats of this 
subject. 

On kowai and oikeia. dpyai see Introd. p. 73 note and the references 
there given. } 

§ 21. mept dv rovs Tomovs héyouer] (rept TovTwY mepi dv); to which we 
apply the term ‘¢he rorou’, par excellence; the xowol rorot, namely. Sec 
below, § 22 ; and for this treatment of them, IT 19. 

AR, I. 4 
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| puoixwy | wept OTOVOUY. KalToL TaUVTAa eidet oe 
pépet. iia Sé, boa &k THY TEpl ExaoTOV eidos Kal 
yévos mpotacewy €aTiV, Oiov Tept puoikwy Elo TpPO- 
races €€ wv ovTe évOunua ovTe acvAAOyio Mos ETTL 
mept Tav nOiKwr, Kal Tepe TouTwy adAa €& WV OUK 
gora mept Twv puoiKwy’ Gpolws dé Tour’ exer él 
mdvTwy. Kakeiva ev ov Tomnoe meEpi ovdEV ryévos 
Euppova: sep! ovdev yap UTOKELMEVOY ETTIV? TAVTA 
dé, Bow tis av BéATLOV éxAEynTaL Tas MPOTACELs, 
Ajoe momoas &AAnV émiotnunv THs SiadEeKTIKNS Kal 
PNTOPLKNS* av yap evTUXN apxais, ovKéTt SiaNEKTLKY 
ovdé pnTopikn GAN’ éxelyn éorar Hs exer Tas apyas. 
22éot 8é Ta TACIoTA THY evOUUNUdTwY ék TOUTWY TMV 
cldav Aeyoueva TMV KaTa pépos Kal idiwy, éx de TWY 


iSia 8€, doa ex Tay Tepl ExacTov Eidos Kal yévos mpotaceawy éoTi] eidos Kal 
yévos, species or genus, whichever you please. In any classification the 
same member may be either genus or species, according as it is regarded 
from above or below: Physics and Mathematics, for example, are either 
species in relation to the genus Philosophy, or again gewera in relation to 
the subordinate sfeczes, Psychology (so all the ancient philosophers) and 
Natural History of the one, and Geometry and Arithmetic of the other. 
Only the summum genus and the infima species are not thus inter- 
changeable. 

xdkeiva pev—eugdpova] ‘The former, the xorvol root, will make no one 
any the wiser, will convey no intelligence or instruction to any one, about 


€upoveorépas kal pGddov ddynOwijs. Plato has employed the word in the. 
same way, Legg. VII 14, 809 D rods 8€ dvOpamous rept adra padXov eydpovas 
dmepyd{wvrat.—éuppov belongs to the class of adjectives compounded with 
ev, in which the preposition expresses the indwelling or inherence of some- 
thing in something else, Zuypuxos (with soul in it, containing life, animated), 
eOcos, €wvous, €vOnpos, Eumvous, eurodos, €yxvpos, Evrpixos, evdixos, evroya 
(insects), Ar. Hist. An. Iv 1, 5, gore 8 vtoua Soa kata Tovvoua earl évropas 
€xovra k.T.X. 

yy émtathpuny Tis Suadextixis] GAdos, a comparative in form as well 
as In sense, naturally, like érepos, Sudopos, diahépav, ef sim. , takes the same 
construction, with the genitive. On the comparative form of dA\os see 
Donaldson, New Craz. §§ 165, 166, 


ovkért] See note on I 1, 7 on #dn &c. esp. p. 14. 
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~ > 7 / a ~ nw 
Kowwv édkaTTw. Kabarep ovv kal év Tols ToTIKOIs, Kal 
> ~ Ya ~ 
évTav0a Siaiperéov Tay évOupnuactwy Ta te eldn Kal 
\ / x 
TOUS ToOTrOUS €& wy AnrrTéov. NRéyw_o eldn uev Tas 
/ 4 \ 


e’ 4 7 a7 , 
Ka@’ E€xaoTov yevos idlas_mooTa 


ic / 7 / s » 

KOLVOUS OMOLWS TAVYTWY. WPOTEPOV Ovy el Ww ULEV mepl 
~ - \ td (ey 

TOV ElOwy’ mpwtov b€ AdBwuev Ta yevn THs pnTo- 


pikns, Omrws SueAomevor TOGA éoTi, MEPL TOUTWY Xwpls 
AauBavopev Ta cToLXEIa Kal Tas TpoTACELS. 

éorTt O€ THs PnTopiKHs yévn Tpia Tov dptOpov: 
ToToUTOL yap Kal of dkpoatal TwY Noywv UrapxovowW 
OvTes. ovyKETaL pev yao éK Tplwv 6 Novos, &k TE 
Tov NéyovTos Kal TeEpi ov NéyeL Kal mpds BY, Kal TO 


§ 22. xadamep ody kal év rots TomiKxois—Anrréov] ‘Cum tanta formarum 
(i.e. rév eiddv) locorumque differentia sit, quantam ipse supra demonstravit : 
ut scilicet illae fraudi dialectico et oratori, non recte usurpatae ab ipsis, esse 
possint, loci nullum tale periculum secum portent: aliaque etiam discri- 
mina sint, affirmat oportere distinguere enthymematum species appellatas 
ab his qui loci vocantur, ex quibus illa ipsa promuntur: ut in Topicis 
factum est, ita etiam in his qui oratorem instruunt libris.’ Victorius. ‘We 
must eve also, as well as in Dialectics, carefully distinguish the sources 
and materials (¢€ dy Anmwréov) from which the special and the general 
topics are to be derived’. 

mporacts, a logical or rhetorical premiss or proposition, in syllogism 
or Ghthymeme: Propositio praemissa;*6st Emm mporeivew (Top. © 1, 
155 5 34, 38), vel mporetveoOa (ib. c. 14, 164 6 4 &c.) eas propositiones 
constituere unde conclusio efficiatur.’ Trendel. £2. Log. Arist. § 2, p. 53. 

ra orotxeia] On orotxeia, ‘the elements’ of rhetorical reasoning, see 
Introd. p.127. Add to the illustrations there given Rhet. ad Alex. c. 36 
(37) 9, orotxeta Kowd kata mayrwy, apparently in this sense. 


CHAPS ITT: 


The triple division of Rhetoric, cvpBovdevrixoy, Sixavixoy, emiderxrixor, 
is, as we learn from Quintilian, 11 21, 23, II 4, 1, and 7, I, due to 
Aristotle : Anaximenes, his predecessor, had admitted only two genera, 
with seven sfeczes subordinate to these, III 4, 9. 

Almost all writers (prvofe omnes) on the subject, subsequent to Ari- 
stotle, had accepted his division, as proceeding from the ‘highest autho- 
rity’ (utigue summae apud antiguos auctoritatis) U1 4,1. Quintilian in 
this fourth chapter mentions, besides Aristotle’s division, those which 
were adopted by Anaximenes, Protagoras, Plato (in the Sophist), and 
Isocrates. He decides in favour of Aristotle’s, as the safest to follow, 
both because the preponderance of authority is on its side, and also 
because it is the most reasonable. 


4—2 


p- 11 


CHAP. II 
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7 \ and , ’ / oe Q > , 
tédos mpos ToUTdy éoTL, AEYwW OE TOY aKpoaTnY. 
\ \ \ 4 > aN lA 
2dvaykn o€ TOV akpoaTny i Oewpov eivat n KpLTNV, 
re y \ > , af 
KpiTny OE i} TOV yeyernuevwyv nH TwWY MEANOVTMV. ETTL 
fod / If ec 5 
5 6 pev wept Twy pedAovTwY KplVwY oLov EKKANoLa- 
lod , ec tA 
aris, 6 S€ epi THY YyEyErnuEevwy oiov O OIKaTTHS, 
€ \ \ - / e / ef oa a 4 
3.6 dé mept THs duvapews oO Gewposs war €& avayKns 
b) » / - UL r a 
adv ein Tpla yevn TwY AoywY TwY pnTopiKwv, cupPov- 


$2. Oewpsv 4 Kpirjv] This classification of the different kinds of 
‘audience’ is made for the purpose of determining the divisions of Rhe- 
toric; because, the audience being the end and object of the speech, 
that to which every speech is ultimately referred, and everything being 
defined or determined by its end (réAos, Eth. Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23), the 
number of the varieties of audiences must fix the number of the divisions 
or branches of Rhetoric. Audiences are of two kinds ; either mere ‘ spec- 
tators’, like the Oearai in a theatre, at the games, or in any exhibition 
where amusement is the object, or at all events where there is no inter- 
est of a practical character or tendency; or else ‘judges’, where some 
real interest is at stake, and they are called upon to pronounce a deci- 
sion (pars negotialis, mpaypatixy Quint.). But these decisions, and 
those who pronounce them, again fall into two classes, according as they 
are referred to questions, (1) of political expediency and look to the future, 
or (2) of right or wrong in respect of fast acts or facts. 

So that we have three kinds of audiences, and consequently three 
branches of Rhetoric, The public or national assembly, to which the 
deliberative kind of rhetoric is addressed ; the law-courts and their 
‘judges’, properly so called, the object of the forensic or judicial branch 
of the art; and thirdly the ‘spectators’, those who go to be amused or 
interested by the show-speeches, or emidei£ers, the Panegyrics (in two 
senses), funeral orations, burlesques, or whatever other form may be taken 
by speeches composed merely to display skill in composition without 
practical interest (where the dvvayis, the faculty, or skill shewn, is only 
in question) ; or, if they please, to criticise them, and so become ‘ critics’. 

The term xpir7js, ‘judge’, which belongs properly only to the second of 
the three penis: ney also be extended to the other two, since they 
all have to ‘decide’ in some sense, to choose between opposite views, 


either_on_questions of expediency in matters of state, or right and wrong 
PE Meee as ‘critics’. Comp. 
Ir 18, I, III 12, 5, and also 5; . C. 18 (19), 14, where (comp. 
§ 10) kperai seems to be used in this general sense for all kinds of dxpoarai. 


1? Thuc. 111. 38 (Cleon to the Athenian assembly), atric: 5° dyels kaxds dy wvobe- 
todvres, olrives eldOare Ocaral wev Trav Noyww ylyverOau, axpoaral d& Trav epywr 
x.7.A. ‘* You go to the public assembly as you go to the theatre, merely in quest 
of intellectual excitement. You go as @earal or Qewpol, that is, merely for your 
amusement ; and not as xpiral, that is, carefully weighing the matter of what is 
said, in order to adopt it in your practice or reject it.” Arnold, 
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AeuTikov, Sikavixov, éideurtiKov. auuBovdrs Sé 76 
me mpoTpomn TO 6é amoTpomn* aet yap Kal ot ila 
auuBovrevoytes Kal of Koi Snunyopooytes TovTwy 
Oatepov rowiow. Sixns S€ TO meV kaTnyopia TO 8 
amoNoyia’ TovTwY yap SToTEpOVOUY TroLElY avayKY 
Tous dugusBnTovvtas. émidetixod Sé Td pdv Errawvos 
470 d€ Woyos. xpdvor dé éxdqTov ToO’TWY cict TO 
Mev cupBovrevoyTt 6 MeEANWY (rept yap Twy écopevwy 
oupBovrever  TpoTpéeTwy 1) aTrOTpEeTWY), Tw O€ OiKa~ 
Coméevw 6 yevouevos (rept yap TwY TETpayyevw de 
O Mev KaTnyopel O Sé dToNOyEITa), TOS émideKTIKO 
KUpLWTATOS MEV 6 TapwY, KaTa yap Ta UTapYovTA 
évratvovow 7H Wéyouor raves, TPOTKXPWYTAL o€ 7roAAa- 
KIS Kal Ta YEVOMEVa aVAaMLLYNOKOVTES Kal Ta MEANOVTA 
5 TPOetKaCOVTES. TENOs O€ EKATTOLS TOUTWY ETEPOV ETL, 
kal Tpiolv ovat Tpia, TH pe TYUBoVAEVOYTL TO TUUPe- 


§ 3. émideckrixov] ‘ea guae constat laude ac vituperatione. Quod genus 
videtur Aristoteles, atgue eum secutus Theophrastus, a parte negotiali, 
hoc est mpaypatexn, removisse, totamgue ad solos auditores relegasse, et id 
eius nominis, quod ab ostentatione ducitur, roprium est’ Quint. III 7, 1. 

of idta cupBovdevorres] I1 18, 1, av Te mpos Eva Tis TO Aoy@ Xpwpevos 
mpotpérn }) amotpemn, otov oi vovberovvres Trovodaw 7 meiOovres. 

ororepovovv] Append. [This Appendix was apparently never written. S.] 

$4. xpdvor—T@ pev cvpBovdrevortrs 6 péAAwv] I have already pointed 
out, Introd. p. 120, that Demosthenes adds ré zrapoy, ‘ present time’, to the 
‘future’ of Aristotle, as characteristic of the deliberative branch of Rhe- 
toric ; and Aristotle himself, in two subsequent passages of this treatise, 
I 6§1, and 8 § 7. 

kupidtatos] On kvpios, in its secondary and metaphorical application, 
see note on I 11 § 4. The kind of ‘authority’ which this ‘ present time’ is 
here said to carry with it in the epideictic branch is, that it has of all 
the three the dest right to be there ; that it is most ‘proper’ or appropri- 
ate inthat place. It has here very much the same sense as in the phrases 
kupia tjuépa, kupla éxkAnoia, a day or assembly which has a special autho- 
rity, as ‘fixed’ and ‘appointed’ for a certain purpose; opposed to all 
ordinary days, and irregular assemblies, which are ovykAyro., called 
together at a moment’s notice on special emergencies. 

Td yevopeva—ra péAdovra] The accusatives are here attracted by the 
participles, instead of following the principal verb in the dative. 

mpoetkd¢ovres] ‘with, in the way of, an anticipatory guess or presenti- 
ment’, of future honours and distinctions of the subject of the encomium. 
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pov cai BAaBepdov> 6 pev yap TPOTPETWY WS Bedrov 
cupBovrcve, 6 Sé amoTpEeTTwY ws XEIPOY aTTOTPETEL, 
Ta © adda pos TOUTO cuprapadapBavet, 7 diKatoy 
| GOUKOV, | KaNov H aloxpov" Tots dé ducaCouevors TO 
Sikavov Kal TO &diKkov, Ta 8 GAN Kal OVTOL TUMTApAa- 
Aap Bavover mods Taira: Tots 0 Emawover Kal Wé- 
youot TO Kadcv Kal TO aioxpdv, Ta 8 Ga Kal 
6 ovToL mMpos TavTa éravahépovew. onpeEtov & étt TO 
elonuevov éxaorows TE)oOS" Tepi pev yap TwY aw 
évioTe OUK av dupus Bnthoaev, oiov 6 dikaCopuevos ws 
ov yéyover if wis ovK EBAaWev? STi SF adukel, oVSE ToT’ 
dv duoNoynoeev? ovdev yap av ede Sikns. dpoiws Se 


§ 5. 6 d¢ dmorpérav ds xeipov-dnorpere] ‘Fr. A. Wolf's einleuchtende 
verbesserung os xelpovos findet einige bestatigung in den ungramma- 
tischen worten der paraphrase: emorpéme dé tH xelpow’ (Brandis, ap. 
Schneid. Pill. p. 45). This alteration seems to me to be totally un- 
necessary. It is true that the ordinary construction of the verb in the 
sense here intended is drorpémew twa Tivos, Or dro Twos, as § 6, ‘to divert 
or dissuade some one from something’. But it is plain it can equally 
well be adapted to the other form of expression: adopted here, ‘to divert 
the thing from the person-—in the way of dissuasion—to turn 7z¢ away 
from zm, as (being) worse’, i.e. ‘to dissuade him from it (as the Greeks 
as well as ourselves usually say) as the less expedient cours¢’. An author 
like Aristotle, always regardless of the ordinary usages of language, may 
very well be allowed such a liberty of expression. If, however, this be 
still objected to, we may, without alteration of the text—to be admitted 
I think, as a general rule, only as a last resource—understand os xeipov 
as an absolute case, nomin. or accus., 6 d¢ dmorpémav os xeipov (dv TH), 
drrorpémet (Twa avtod). See similar examples in note on 11 8, Io. 

mpos Tovro] ‘with a view to, with reference to, this’; all the rest (ra 
aa) as supplementary and subordinate to this. 

ouptrapada ‘takes in as an adjunct, in a7d of, as an auxiliary, 

bsidiary, to his main purpose’; de Anima A 2, I, ras 
tay mporépwv Sdéas cvpmaparapBdvew oor Tt mepl adtis dmepivarro, Plat. 
Phaed. 65 A édy tis avro (rd capa) év TH CyTHoet Kowevsy ouptrapa\apBavp. 
Ib. 84 D, Lach. 179 E. Spengel ad Rhet. ad Alex. xxv Spare: 

tois d€ dixagopevois] 7d Tédos eori. 

emavahépovor| “re-fer’ (dvadépew) ‘to’ (ézi). 

$6. mepi pév yap rdv Gov x.7r.A] On the ‘legal issues’ here inti- 
mated, the duiBiorncers (Aristotle), or ordoets (subsequent Rhetoricians 


and Lawyers), comp. I 13, 9 III 15, 2; 16,6; 17, 1, and Introd. p. 
Append. E to Bk. 111. cee i es ue P- 397, 


. 12, 
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\ € , \ \ ’ 
Kat ot cuuBovAevoyTes Ta pev GANA TOANAKIS mpot- 
evTal, ws O€ dovupopa cuuBovrevouew 7 n aw Ope 
Aiuov dmror perrovaty ovUK av Ouoroynoaev ws 8 ovK 
adikov Tos dotuyeiTovas KaTadovNovabar Kal Tovs 
\ > ~ , \ 
pnodev ddixovvtas, moANakis OvdEY ppovtiCova. dpoiws 
Q \ c a 4 lod 
dé Kal oi érawwovvtes Kal of Wéyovtes o8 oKoToICW 
> rc! a4 \ 
el ouudepovta erpatev 7 BAaBepd, add Kal év 
2 , , , sf ’ , a Ae be 
éraivw moNAakis Tiéeaow oT1 oAtywpnoas TOU avTH 
- 4 / / cS 
AvotTEeAOUVTOS Empake Tt Kado, oiov "AxiAA€a érrai- 
cod 4 / ~ € 
vovow OTe éBonOnoe TH ETalpw TlatpoKAw eidws O71 
PY > ? \ > é co > A —~ te \ © \ 
et avtov amolaveiv, é€ov Cyv. TovTw dé 6 pev 
Land , , \ \ —~ 
TowvTos Pavatos KahAwov, TO Se Chv oupépor. 
A \ cand g e/ > lf 
7 pavepoy de €k Twy Eipnuevwy OTL avayKn TEpt TOUTWY 


os & ovK Gdixor] (i.e. rod Aéyew ws, OF Tod ws, ‘the fact that’), oddev 
povrifovew. On the necessary limitation and qualification of this posi- 
tion of Aristotle, see Introd. p. 170. 

év éraive moddkts TLOéacw K.t.d.] Isocrates gives credit to the Athenian 
people, ev eraiv@ riénow, for this kind of disinterested policy, in a passage 
referred to by Victorius. Paneg. § 53 "AyuAAéa érawvotow dri ¢BonOnoe k.T.Ar. 
Plat. Symp. 179 E memvopévos mapa ths pntpos os amobavoiro droxreivas 
"Extopa, py tmomoas dé tovto otxad’ €AOadv yypatos TeAevTHooL, eroAunoey 
Aécba BonOjcas tH épactH UarpoKd@ kal Tipwpycas ov povoy vreparoba- 
veiy, GAAG kal éramobaveiv reredevtnKdT. Apol. 28 Co rhs Cé€ridos vids, os 
TocovTov Tov Kwdvvov Kateppovnce Tapa TO aicxpoy Te Vropeiva, Sore érerdy 
eirev 1) pntip avto mpobvpoupéeve “Exropa droxreivar, Geds ovca, ovTadi Tas, 
és eyGpat, @ Trai, el Tyswpyoers Tarpoxd@ TO éraip tov pdvor kal “Exropa 
droxreveis, adtos amobavet’ adtixa yap Tor, pyoi, peO “Exropa morpos €Toipos 
(Hom. Il. 3 98 e¢ énfra adrixa reOvainy k.t.d. V. 104) 6 8€ radr’ dkovoas k.T.A. 
comp. Il. I 410 seq. Aeschines likewise, c. Timarch. §§ 145, I50, refers 
to (in the one) and quotes (in the other) this same passage of Hom. II. 
>. u. s., but with a totally different purpose. 

Toute Se 6 pev ToLodros Odvaros nado, To O€ Gy (though life) ouppépoy] 
Eth. Nic. Ix. 8, 1169 @ 18, dyes S€ mepi rod cmovdaiov Kal TAY pirar & éveka 
moka mpatrew Kal THs wanplten: kay d€n vreparobyyckew...tois 8 varepatro- 
OvijoKovet TOUT icas cupBaiver’ aipotyra 57) péya Kadov Eavtois. 

§ 7. The argument of this and the two following sections of this 
chapter will be found in a more connected shape in the paraphrase of 
the Introd. pp. 171I—2. The sum of it is simply this: each of the two 
kinds of rémoz is equally necessary in all the three branches of Rhetoric ; 
(1) the ety, or icoe rdzo, or ida, from which the rhetorical propositions or 
premisses, the eixdéra, oneia, and rexpnpia are necessarily derived, § 7 : 
and (2) the four xowot romor, here apparently reduced to three, the possible 
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exe matey Tas TpoTaceEls Ta yep Tekpnpte Kal 
Ta elKOTa Kal Ta onpeta TOT aa ets Eliot prropikal: 
bAos pev yap TUAAOYLT POs EK mpoT anew éoti, TOO 
évOuunia oun oYig 10s ETTL TUVETTHKWS EK THY eipnr 
8 peveey TPOTATEWD. érrel. O€ OUTE max Onvat Oiov TE 
OUTE moax Picea Oat Ta addvvara dA\Aa Ta dwvara, 
oude Ta pn Relates it pn éoopeva ovx olov TE Ta 
pev mempaxOat Ta O€ moaxOnoea bar, GAYA Kal 
TH ovupBovdevovrt Kal TO Six Comer Kal Tw €7t- 
dencricg & exew mpomeaets) mept OuvaTou Kat dduvdrou, 
g kal él yéryovev i MN, Kal €l €oTat 7 LN: Eve © €7rel 
¢ ~ \ , \ , 
aTAVTES Kae €7 ALVOUYTES Kal WeyovrTes Kal TT POT Pe- 
/ \ a \ 
TOVTES Kal GTOTPETOVTES Kal KaTHYOPOVVTES Kal 
, A 3 , ns ~ 
cirroNoryoupevot OV MOVOV Ta Elpnueva OEtKYUVaL TrELDWU- 
2 4 / \ \ \ > \ aN nN 
Tat ddAa@ Kal OTL peya | puKpov TO ayaboyv n TO 
\ BY \ \ 3\ \ 2 \ Bh \ PY} a\ \ 1O 
KaKOV ) TO KANOV 9 TO ALO YX POV N TO OLKALOY H TO GOLKOY, p. 13. 
5 a \ >] > / 
n kal’ av’tTa NEryovTeEs n mpos a\AnAa avTimapaBad- 
= J O€ 3\ \ \ <0 \ , 
AovTes, OnNov STL €or av Kat TrEpt peyeOous Kat uLKpO- 
= \ a , , 
TNTOS Kal TOU wElCovos Kal TOV EXaTTOVOS TPOTATELS 
» / \ , © / - 
éxew, kal KaBorouv Kal mepl ExawTov, oiov Ti MEiCov 
? \ S\ees >\ *Q7 * , € , \ 
ayabov 4 éXaTTov 1 ddiknua 7H Sikaiwua: opmolws Oé 
and impossible’, ‘fact past and future’, and ‘the great and small (the 
topic of magnitude or importance) either (1) absolute or (2) comparative 
(degree)’. §§ 8, 9. 

§ 9. Sixaiopa) is used here.and in c. 13 §§ 1, 3, as the opposite to 
ddixnua, in the sense of ‘an act of justice’, So Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 a 8, 
diacpéper dé ro adienpa kal To Gdixoy Kal rd Sixai@pa Kat Td Sixaiov' dOiKoy 
pev yap é€ore Th pice Fj uy) rage’ (i. q- voum, natural or of human institu- 
tion.) 1d 8 avrd b€ rotro dray mpax6y ddixnud eon, mp Se mpaxOjva obra, 
GN adckov. spolos dé xal Sixalwpa. Kadeirar dé pGddov Stkarompdynpa To 
KOUOY, dixaiopa d€ ro emapvopbwpa Tod dBixtjparos : : where in the first clause 
it is used in its ordinary acceptation as ‘a just act ’, = Ouxaorpadynua, and 
contrasted with adikcyya, and afterwards distinguished from it in the more 
correct sense of ‘a rectification of an act of injustice’. It is in this 
signification that Plato employs it, Legg. 1x 8, 864 E, ray dé dAXor Sikato- 
pareav adeicba, ‘all other penalties’, which are as it were ‘amendments 


of a wrong or injustice’. In Thuc. I 41 init. it stands for ‘ just claims’, 
‘rechtsgriinde’, Poppo ; rechtsanspruch’, Heitz, lc. In Arist. de Caelo, 
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i. \ -~ a \ e \ oO > > , 

Kat mept Twy aXAwy. rept wy fev ovv EEF dvayKns 
~ qn \ / of 5 
det AaBeiv Tas mpoTaceis, elpnTat peta O€ Tav’TA 

7 a7 \ e A i, Lo e 
SuaipeTéov iia wepl éxaotou TovTwy, olov Tepl wy 
\ A \ 3 c > Ni ‘d / 
guuBovdrn Kat rept wy ot émiderkTiKol Adryol, TplTov 
\ ec ¢ 
O€ mepl wy ai dikat. 
5 \ > is \ co > \ oN \ 
TPWTOY pEV OY AnTTEOY TEPL Toia ayaba ih KaKa 
e , , > ‘ > a4 
0 cupBovrevwy cuuBovrever, ered) ov repli &mavTa 
> ef / \ i € 
aNN’ Ooa évdexeTat Kal yevéoOa Kal pj. Boa dé EF 
> / nN of N of ’\ / Ss 5) 
avaykns y eoT 4H EaTat yn ddvvaToV Eivat H yeverOat, 
\ \ / > at > 
mept 0€ TOUTwY OUK éoTL GUUBovANH. ovde 81) Tepl 
a 'y ¢ I af ur » 
Tov evdeXopevwy atavTwy’ eaTt yap Kal ioe Ena 


I 10, I, it has a sense either derived from that rectification or amendment, 
an éravop$apa of a wrong view or argument, padXov ay ein mora 7a wéAdOVTA 
AexOjcecOar mpoaxnkodat Ta Tav audicByTovvtav dyov Sikaudpara: OF 
rather, as in Thucydides, it denotes a justification or just claim, meaning 
what the conflicting arguments have each of them to say for themselves. 
Otxai@pa ‘actio iuris, exsecutio iuris, iustificatio, ex qua (per arbitrum) 
status iustus qui erat violatus restituitur: nam dcaody est facere ut 
quid sit Sicaov’. Fritsche ad Eth. Eudem. A Io, 1135 @ 13 (p. 109) q. v., 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist. p. 253. 

otov] ‘for example’, one of several, is used here, as constantly else- 
where, loosely and carelessly, by Aristotle, in the place cf rotr’ éori, zd est, 
videlicet, as a more explanatory repetition. 


CHAR IL: 


§ 1. On the first of the three branches of Rhetoric, ro cupBovdAeurixov 
or Snpnyopikoy yéevos. 

§ 2. elvac 4 yevéobat] This ‘fundamental antithesis’ and cardinal 
distinction of ancient philosophy is noticed by Gaisford, incredible as 
it may appear, for the sole. purpose of making merry with it as a sophis- 
tical quibble! ‘Has Sophistarum ineptias facete ridet Antiphanes apud 
Athenaeum, III 99 A.’ 

mept S¢ rovrwv] See note on djdov dé, c. I § II p. 20. 

§ 3. xal pUoet...xal dd rUxns ywopeva dyaba] This same distinction of 
goods naturally and accidentally accruing to us, is found in Eth. Eud. I 
3, 5, 1215 @ 12, ef pev yap év rois did rdxnv yevopevors 7 Tois dua hiow 
rd Karas (hv eotiv, dvéAmorov ay ein roddois. These are opposed to those 
advantages and objects of desire the acquisition of which depends upon 
ourselves and our own exertions and studies. ov yap éore Ov empedelas 9 
krijots ovdé em adrois ovd€ Ths avtéy mpaypareias compared with dea mégu- 
kev dvdyerOa eis rjpas (to be referred to ourselves), kal oy 7 apxn Tihs 
yevérews ef yiv eoriv. The gifts of nature and the good things that 
result from accident cannot be included amongst the possible advantages, 
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kal dro TUxNS yiwopeva dyaba TwY évdeyouevwy Kat 

ylyver Oar Kai pn, TeEpl wy ovdeVY mpd Epyou TO OUL- 

Bovrevew: addAa SHArov StL TEpt Bowy éoti TO Bovu- 

Aderbar. TowiTa 8 éorly ica wépuKey dvayerOa 

éis uds, Kal wv i apxn Ths yeverews EP npty éoriv’ 

Méxpl yap TOVTOU oKOTFOULEY, Ews av eVpwueEn El npiy P. 1359 
4duvata 4) ddvvata mpaga. Kal’ éxarToy fev Ov 

axpiBws diapOunoacba kal SiadaBetv eis eldn TEpL 

Gv eidbact xpnuatiCew, err 8 Boov évdéxeTar Tept 


the ‘profitable’ or ‘expedient’, which are the object and aim of the deli- 
berative speaker, because they are not attainable by any exertions of our 
own; and so for the purposes of Rhetoric are just as useless as things 
necessary and impossible. The subjects of Rhetoric are the subjects of 
deliberation, and no one deliberates about anything which is beyond the 
sphere of his influence. 

mpo épyov| Note onc. 1 § Io p.17. 

GAG SHrov Gti] (rd TvpBovdreveww earl) wept doar K.T.A. 

§ 4. The following passage, §§ 4—6, descriptive of the rhetorical 
method and its necessary limitations, and the distinction between it and 
the method of scientific demonstration, one of the most important in the 
entire work, will be found almost literally translated in the Introduction, 
pp. 173—4, to which the reader is referred. 

axpiBas dSvapOujnoacba| ‘to make an exact numerical division’, or ‘to 
enumerate in an exact division or analysis’, Plat. Phaed. 273 E, Crat. 
437 D, Gorg. 501 A, Legg. I 633 A, ef alzbz. It is used in a general sense 
of ‘accurate distinction’. j 

tuadofcr] ‘to part, separate, divide, distinguish’, is also familiar to 
Plato, Polit. 147 E, rov dpiOuov wavra Sixya dieAaBouev, Symp. 222 E, va 
xopls nuas SiadaBy, Phileb. 23 C, wavra ra viv dvra...dix9 SvadkdBoper, and 
numerous examples in Ast’s Index, s. v. ; and still more so dcaupety in the 
same sense, and d.aipeois, Sophist. 225 A, diarpeiv adriy diya, Polit. 262 D, 
kar’ €i8n Svo diaipeiv, ib. 283 D, déA@pev adriv dvo pépn, Phaedr. 273 k, 
kar’ etdn SiaipeioOa ra Gvra. SiadaBeiv eis €idn, ‘to classify by genera and 
species’, Similarly Scopitev. 

mept av eidOacr xpnuari¢ew] ‘the subjects of ordinary business, i.e. 


deliberation (in the assembly)’. ati¢ew, which is properly to ‘trans- 
the class am yevous émt etdos, Poet. iyi a Guise ee 
the particular kind of business which j vated tae per eee 
bly, its debates and consultations; co Pol VW eae 3 29, Kat rept 
Tourey xpnuaritew (Of a*general assembly as opposed to a Bovhy or mpéd- 
Bovdor) rept dv ay odtou mpoBovrkevcwow. Ib. c. 1 5, 1299 6 39, ev rats rowav- 


rus Snpoxpariacs ev ais 6 dhpwos xpnuari¢er wept mdvrwv (holds its assemblies 
and discusses everything). Also to the consultations of the law-courts, 
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? “ , \ \ A“ 
avTwv dwpicat Kata THv ddAnOeay, ov Set KaTa TOV 
7 \ ~ 4 cal € ~ 
TapovTa Kaiwov Cyteiv Sia TO pyTE Tis PNTOpLKAs 


Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 717, 26, rep) dv dv yo 7d Sixacrr}piov, maduy xpnpa- 
rigew : and again, v. 28, to the deliberations of the assembly. A®schin. 
c. Timarch. § 23, of the mpdedpor. Lastly, Demosth. de F. L. p. 430, 24, 
§ 317, applies it to the intrigues of individuals, odro: 8 ovdev énavoavro 
idia xpnuarifortes. 

kara TH ddyOevay...€uppoveorépas Kal paddov ddnbwijs] of the scientific 
method which has ‘certainty’ or necessary truth for its aim and object, 
as opposed to the popular method of Dialectics and Rhetoric, which has 
no. higher aim than probable opinion, mpss Sdéav. Top. A 14, 105 d 30, 
mpos pev ovv dirocodiay (true philosophy, science) kar’ adnOevav rept adrav 
mpayparevreov, Siadextixas d€ mpos doéav. See references in Introd. p. 173, 
note 1. Add, Anal. Post. I 33, 88 4 30, rd & émiornroy Kal émiorjun dia- 
éper tod Sogacrod kat ddkns, Ste f pev emiorHpn Kabddov Kat OC dvay- 
kaiav, > 8 dyvaykaioy ovc évdéyerar Gddos exew «A. Eth. Nic. Il 4, 
III2 @ 8, dv0€dfopev & ov wavy iopev. On Sofa in general, see Waitz 
Comm. ad Org. p. 444. On éudpoveorépas, ‘more intelligent, wiser, more 
instructive’, see above, note on c. 2 § 21 p. 50. 

dia 76 unre...ohA@ 8é...] Wolf and Ms A‘ have woAA@ re, which is of 
course the more regular and strictly grammatical usage. On the general 
question of the meaning and distinctions of kai, dé, and re, with and with- 
out the negative, see Hermann’s excellent dissertation in his Review of 
Elmsley’s Medea, on lines 4, 5. Porson, Elmsley, and their English fol- 
lowers were in the habit of laying down rigorous and inflexible rules 
of Greek grammar, which were supposed to admit of no exception ; any 
apparent violation of them was to be summarily emended: one of the 
great services rendered by Hermann to the study of the Greek language 
is the relaxation of these over exact rules, and the substitution of a 
rational and logical explanation of these differences of expression, and 
the analysis of their distinctions, for these often unwarranted alterations 
of the text. ‘Kal particula est coniunctiva’, says Hermann ; ‘re adiunc- 
tiva ; 8é disiunctiva’. In the case of ovde and pndé, ore and pyre, when 
several things are subordinated to, and included under, one negative con- 
ception, the one or the other (8¢ or re) is used according as the writer had 
or had not any notion of a difference between them. If the things under 
the general negative conception are represented merely as subordinate 
and with no expression of difference or opposition between them, the 
adnexive re is employed, and the formula is ov...re...re, OF ov...0UTe...0UTE, 
and similarly with uy: on the other hand, if some difference between any 
of the subordinate members of the division is to be marked, re must 
be replaced by dé, and the formula will be ov...ovd¢, or ové...0v0€, OF ov... 
ovre...ovre...ovdé, and so on for other similar cases. And the change of 
re into dé in the second clause of the sentence before us, represents the 
sudden occurrence to the writer’s mind of the thought that there is\an 
important difference between the two things that are assigned as reasons 
for not introducing a regular scientific division into the treatment of 
Rhetoric (viz. its necessarily unscientific character, and the fact that its 
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evar TEXYNS GAN éuppovertepas Kal padov adArH- 
Owais, moAA@ TE’ WAciw SeddcOat Kai vy avTH TwY 
oixelwv Oewpnuatwv* SmEp yap Kal TpoTEpo ElonKOTES 
TUY XAVOMEY, dAnOés ExT, OTL 1 pNTOpLKY OU EE 
mev Ek TE THS dvahuTiKHS EmLoTHMNS Kal TAS TWEPL TA 


a loa \ 

On mroAutiKijs, Ouola 0 éoTt Ta pev TH OLaNEKTIKH TA 
1 roAdX@ Se (see note). 

province has already been unduly extended by previous professors), which 
requires to be marked, and accordingly is marked by the change ‘Of the 
particle. This, however, is not the only irregularity in Aristotle's sen- 
tence; for, evidently intending at the commencement to include both 
the subordinate members under the original negative, he introduces in 
the second clause a positive conception ; contributing perhaps to enforce 
the distinction of the two, but in violation of grammatical accuracy. 

mrela deddcOa...Tdv oikelov Oewpnuatwy| ‘far more has been already 
assigned to it than its own proper subjects of inquiry’, refers doubtless 
to the sophistical professors of Rhetoric, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; who vrodvovra: iro To oxqwa THs woXuTiKAs, and lay claim to the 
whole extent of the field of Politics, Rhet.1 2, 7. What this assumption of 
the Sophists implies is explained in Eth. Nic. X Io, 1181 @ 1, ra 8€ mode- 
Tika éemayyédNovrat pev SidaoKew of codiotat, mparrer & avtadv ovdels, aX’ 
of modcrevdpevoe k.T.A., infr. v. 13, Tov b€ codiotay of emayyedAdopevor Alay 
gbalvovra moppw eva Tod Sidaéau’ dAws yap ovde moiov te eotiv 7 Tepl moia 
icagw* ov yap ay thy adriy TH pyropiKy ovde Yelpw eridecay k.T.r. 

§ 5. tis dvadutikns éemcotnuns| See note onc. I § 11, p. 19, 7 O€ miotis 
amodevéis eortt. 

dvautixas, Opposed to Aoyxds (which is equivalent to dvadexriKds, 
Wait on Aisi Past EE EGR B35, Poste u. S., Pp. 19), properly implies 
scientific demonstration; and ‘analytical’ reasoning follows that method : 
see Anal, Post. I 22,84 a7 seq. It is there said to be exercised év rats 
Grodeikrikais emotjpacs...y pev yap dmddekis éore rév 0a indpyer Kal? 
avra tois mpdypacw. On ‘Analytics’ comp. Trendel. EZ. Log. Arist. p.47 sq. 
Waitz Comm. ad Anal. Pr. p. 366, 7. When Dialectics is here called an 
‘analytical’ science, either ‘analytical’ stands for ‘logical’ in general 
(which is Mr Poste’s view, 1. c.), or else it represents and includes me- 
thodical systematic reasoning of all kinds, which proceeds by way of 
‘analysis’, ‘resolving’ the objects of knowledge into their ultimate ele- 
ments, to discover their causes (Trendelenburg, l. c.); and the latter is 
the explanation that I should prefer. 

THs wept ta 44 mwodirixps| Ethics being a department or branch of 
the more general and comprehensive science of Politics, Eth. Nic. 1 1 
1094 4 11, 9 pev ody wBodos (7 HOrKy) rovrav edierat, moditiK} Tis odca: 
the end of both being the same, viz. human good, v. 6. Ib.:I 10, 1029 
6 29, and c. 13, init. Ib. X 10, 1180 4 31, popiov yap eddxee ris TONTiKAs 
«vat. So that the two together make up the ‘philosophy of humanity’, of 


man as an individual and in society, 9 mept ravOpdmwa pirogopia, X 10, 
1181 3 16, 
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6d€ Tots codiotiKcois Aoyos. bow F av Tis H TH 
8 \ aN / Q , \ it, > > 
taNEKTIKYNY 4 TaUTHVY MH kabarrep av Ouvapers avr 
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guow av’twov apavicas To peTaBaivew émioKevaCwy 


§ 6. xa@arep av] On xa@dmep ay (karacxevato), see above, note on 
11,5 p.9. 

Suvdapuers| SC. rod mopioat Aoyous, I 2, 7. On Rhetoric as a practical 
faculty, see Introd. pp. 14—19. 

It may be as well here to sum up the characteristics of Rhetoric which 
respectively entitle it to the name of ‘art’ and ‘faculty’. In so far as it is 
systematic, and follows a method—a logical method—and can look for- 
ward to results (implying a knowledge of causes and effects) in persuading 
its hearers, it is an art; as a practical exercise, not admitting of absolute 
exactness, or universal conclusions, employing the propositions of all arts 
and sciences, and the axioms common to them all, only as probable and 
popular, and having itself no special subject-matter, taking opposite 
sides of the same question indifferently and arriving at opposite conclu- 
sions (so Alexander Aphrodisiensis), it is a dvvapus, a faculty, capable of 
development and to be exercised in practice. 

petaBaivew] See on I 2, 20. Vater (who seems to have misunderstood 
the passage), without reason or authority, would omit the words r@ pera- 
Baivev, as not properly applicable to the context adda py) povoy oyor. 
And his view is so far supported by the Paraphrast, who also rejects 
them. Brandis, u.s. p. 46. No one but himself, however, would prefer 
to connect eis emuornpas with éemoxevdgwy rather than peraBaiverr—a much 
more natural construction, though this often is certainly admissible—and 
secondly, the two words, though not absolutely necessary to the sense, 
are at least in perfect accordance with it when the passage is properly 
interpreted. ‘In proportion as...he will be unconsciously, unintention- 
ally, effacing their real nature by passing over, in his attempt to recon- 
struct them (alter their formation or system), into sciences of definite 
special subjects, instead of those (émzorjpas) which deal with mere words’, 
i.e. instead of confining himself to these latter. This is in fact a case 
of that very common violation of an ordinary grammatical rule which is 
called the ‘figure’, (eiypa! (a mere carelessness of expression dignified by 


1 Of this so-called ‘figure’, fefyua, the illicit conjunction of the two hetero- 
geneous notions or expressions under one vincu/um, there are in fact two varieties, 
explained and abundantly illustrated from the works of Tacitus by Botticher in 
his Lex. Tacit., Proleg. de Stili Taciti brevitate, p. LXXVIII sq. ovAdnyis 
and fedyua proper. The figure in general is thus described, ‘ qua aut genere aut 
personis aut alio quo modo diversa uno eodemque constructionis genere compre- 
henduntur’ ; but as I have failed to enter into the distinction which Botticher 
makes between the two varieties I will substitute my own explanation of the 
difference. In ovAdnyis the two terms are united in one construction with a 
third, to which one is referred /éterally, the other metaphorically, or at all events 
in different senses. This appears in the instances given, as dissimulationem nox 
et lascivia exemerat: nocte ac laetitia incaluisse: praeda famagque onusti: mixti 


alte 
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that name), ‘a figure of speech’, as it is briefly expressed in Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, ‘ wherein two subjects cre used jointly with the same pre- 
dicate, which strictly belongs only to one, as in II. A 533, where ¢8y must 
be supplied with Zev’s.’ So Herod. 1 90, xpnord epya kali érea TOLeEL, 
where of course Aéyew is required with rea. Under this head comes the 
case before us, where to complete the intended sense we must supply 
GAA pi) pdvov (not TS peraBaivew, but ro emiokevatew émiotnpas) hoyev. 


émurxevdtew, ‘to re-construct or re-constitute’, is opposed to - 
the former, ‘to construct anew or afresh, to renew’. emi, from the pri- 
mary sense of direction to, #4 Pitt passes into a secondary one of direc- 
tion or succession zw ime, ‘after’ ; hence, thirdly, it takes the meaning of 


repetition, as anew, afresh, re- (in comp.), and of development in the way 


Lees , ¢ a, Se EEN) ER 
of growth, as in émudiddvac ‘to augment or grow”. Hence émirkevdfew is 


properly to ‘refit’, ‘renew’, ‘repair’, ‘restore’, as walls, ships, bridges, 
roads (Thucyd., Xenoph., Demosth., see the Lexx.), and thence trans- 
ferred to ‘reconstruction’ of a science or study. A similar sense of emi 
appears in the verbs, émeireiy ‘ to say after, or add the words’, éemayeipew 
‘to collect after or in addition’, émpavOdvew, émaxodovOeiv, emavOeiv, emt- 
Brody (to live after, outlive), énavabeic bat (Xen. Cyr. Vv. 4, 11, to look at 
repeatedly, over and over again), éravaxepeiv ibid., éranevar, emavépxeo Oat, 
émavopOovv. Rost. u. Palm, Lex. Art. émi, p. 1046 a. 

§ 7. daa mpd epyou pev eore Siedeiv, ere 8’ vrodeimer oxeyrv] Another case 
of grammatical irregularity and of the ‘figure’ (edypa. 6cain the first 
clause is the accus. after dieAeiv: in the second it must be repeated, as 
the nomin. to dzrodelmer.—On mpo epyov, see supr. c. I § 10 p. 17. 


copiis et laetitia. To these I will venture to add from a modern English writer 
the case of Miss Bolo in Pickwick, who after her defeat at whist in the Bath 
Assembly Rooms retires ‘7 a flood of tears azd a sedan chair’; to which Eur. 
Hel. 182, avyatow év rats ypvoéas ey re Sdvaxos epveow, is an exact parallel. 
In ged-yua proper, this third term will not apply in azy sense to both of the others, 
and some other word or phrase must necessarily be swpflied to complete the 
sense; as in the passage of Herodotus quoted above, and in the text of Aristotle. 
Add to the examples collected from Tacitus by Bétticher, Hor. Od. m1 Aca; 
ludo fatigatumque somno. Liv. xxvit 46 sub fin. fessi somno ac vigilits (fesst 
vigiliis ac propterea somnc graves), Hom. Il. K 98, xaudrw ddnxdres 758 xal 
vrvy. Soph. Oed. R. 271, Electr. 72, 435, 6. Eur. Heracl. 312 Elms. ad loc., 
839, 1040. Dem. de F. L. § 93, pi)...ddre, dAN os K.7.X. Dorvill. ad Charit. Ds 
394, seq. and Matth. Gr. Gr. 634, Obs. 3, supply examples. Emnesti, in Zex. Techn. 
Gr. s. y., thus defines fetyua: in gua figura unum ad verbum lures sententiae refe- 
runtur, quarum unaquaegue desideraret illud, si sola poneretur. This use of the 
figure he has not illustrated. It seems to represent something quite different 
from the other; but what? The fedyua in fact is a kind of grammatical bracket, 
under which two heterogeneous expressions are improperly included. Another 
well-known example of this figure is the truly Irish epitaph on Boyle the Phi- 


pret ‘He was the father of Chemistry, and grand-uncle of the Earl of 
ork.’ 
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dveeiv, évt © vrroAetret oKewu TH TONLTIKH €7t~ 


oTHMN; elrrepsey Kal vuv. 
Ke £ 
oxedov yap, epi wy BovAevorvta raytes Kat 
\ e\ > 7 ¢ , 
TEpt a ayopevovcw ot cuuBourevorTEs, Ta Méeylora 
, / \ > \ » onl 
TuyxXaver wevTe Tov apiWuov ovTa: Taitta 8 é€ati 
/ , \ ld \ ’ 
TEpl TE TOPWY, Kal TONEMOU Kal Eionvys, ETL dé Tet 
lal cod 7 \ and > , 
QuAakns THs Kwpas, Kal TWY EloayouEVwY Kal éEayo- 
/ a \ , / 
8 MEvwy, Kal Trept vouobegias. WaoTE TeEpl peVv TOpwY 
4! , , , \ 
Tov MéhAovTa cuuBovrAevoe Séor av Tas TpocodouS 
lo 4 2a7 , / ¢ 5) 
THS TONEWS €l0€vat TLVES Kal TOOaL, O7rws el TE TLS 
7 ~ of lod 
mapaneimeTat TpocTEOy Kal et Tis EXaTTWY avEnOA, 
‘ 
y \ \ r a / weet 47; ¢ 5 
e€Tl oe Tas datravas THS TONEWS aTaGaAS, Orws el TLS 
mepiepyos apaipeOy Kal ef Tis weiCwv éXKaTTwY Ye 
E py \ e / v \ M ‘A # SHOE 
> € 
fe 4 Se Ou ye Movov Tpos TA vTapVOvTa TpooTt- 
oxeddv yap, rept Sv Bovhevovra: raves k.r.d.] The unaccountable difference 
between the list here given of the principal subjects of Politics with which 
the deliberative or public speaker will have to deal, viz. (1) ropos, supplies, 
ways and means, revenue, finance ; (2) war and peace (possibly including 
alliances) ; (3) the defence of the country ; (4) exports and imports (com- 
merce, trade) ; and (5) legislation ; with that which is found in Polit. v1‘‘1v), 
4, has been already pointed out inthe Introd. p.176. Inthe corresponding 
chapter of the Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2, we have seven such subjects 
enumerated : religion, repi iepay ; legislation, rept voper, (vopev cvppepovrov 
Oéceis, Dem. de Cor. § 309, in a parallel passage) ; the constitution of the 
state (mept ths moAutiKis KataoKevys); alliances and commercial treaties 
(cupBodraiwv) with foreign nations; war; peace; and revenue (mept mopov 
Xpnparar). ake 
In Xenophon, Memor. III 6, a conversation is reported between So- 
crates and Glaucon, whom the former cross-examines on the subject of his 
political knowledge, with the view of shewing him that he is not yet ripe 
for a statesman. The principal objects of a statesman’s care there enume- 
rated are, the mpdaoda, Aristotle’s ropor, the revenue: the state expenses, 
with the view of reducing them, ra dvad#para: war, and the means of 
carrying it on : the enemy’s forces, naval and military, and your own : the 
defence of the country, 7 duAaxy 74s yopas: mines, and the supply of 
silver (this is from the A¢henzan point of view): and the supply of corn 
and other food. These details, and in the same order, are all, with the 
exception of the mines in Aristotle, and the legislation in Xenophon, 
enumerated by Aristotle in the following sections, 8—11, so that Gaisford 
may possibly be right in his suspicion, ‘respexit fortasse Aristoteles 
Xenophontis Mem. III 6.’ 


§ 8. dparpeOj] ‘ it may be reduced, curtailed, retrenched’, 
mpos Ta Urdpxovta mpooriberres K.t.A.] Not of course=mpds Trois vmdp- 
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Oévres move wWTEpot yivovTat, dANa Kai apaipouyTeEs 
Tov SaTavypaTwY. TAUTAa & ov povoy €k THS rept 
za idia éureipias évdexeTae cvvopav, aAN avayKatov 
kal TOY Tapa Tots aAAols EVPNMEVWY La TOplKOV Eivat 
TpOs THv TeEpt ToUTwY cupLZoUVANY. Tepl dé mroNémou 
Kal €lpyyns THY Svvapuy eidevar THS TOAEWS, OmTO0oH TE 
xovow, ‘by adding to present resources’, but ‘with reference to them , as 


mpos Tovro ovprapadapBdver, and cvpmapadapPavovoer mpos Tava, Sup. C- 3, 
§ 5. ‘For not only z7 respect of their existing resources do they become 


methods adopted in providing, maintaining, and augmenting them, at 
home ; not these alone are to be ‘inquired into’, ioropixov eivar, by the 
statesman and public speaker, but also the ‘inventions’, the practices and 
policy of other nations in regard of these same matters. 

avvopay] ‘to take a comprehensive view’, ‘to look at together’, for the 


purpose of comparison. See note on ovvdyew, c. 2 § 13 p. 41. 


icropixov| The termination -ikos corresponds to the English -ive, and 
denotes a capacity for, or-téndency t0:—momrixos productive, algOnrixds 
sensitive, OextTiKos TeCeptive, mpaktixds active, edpetixds Inventive, dzrodee- 
tixds demonstrative, and so on: though in some cases there is no cor- 
fesponding English word actually in use. According to this analogy 
igropixos is ‘inquisitive’, qualified and disposed to-tmquire-imto things 
in general. 

When Herodotus at the opening of his work uses the term ioropin, he 

eans no more than the ‘inquiries’ or ‘researches’ which he is now col- 

ism into 2 Continucus narrative. (Comp. § 13, ai wep) ras mpagets 

tcroptar and the note there.) It is not till we come to Polybius that the 
word assumes its modern signification, a scientific history, a systematic 

work that can be employed in education, Hist. 11, 2. It is xow defined, 

and distinguished trom other departments of study by the addition of 
mpaypariky, I 2,8, the study of human actions and affairs. Its scientific 

character, which entitles it to the epithet ‘ demonstrative’, iotopia daro- 

Secxrixy, IL 37, 3, dod. Sujynous, IV 40, 1, is derived from its method of 
tracing causes and motives of actions: ioropias yap édy apéAy tis rd Sid 

ti, kal mds, Kal tivos xdpw émpaxOn, kal Td mpayOev mérepa eVdoyov toxe 

TO TéXos, TO KaTaheimopevoy avrijs dyduicpa pev paOnua S€ od ylyverat’ Kal 

Mapavtixa pev réprer, mpds dé Td peARov ovdey Bede? 7d mapdrar. 

But it is only the term, not the thing, that is new in Polybius’ time, 
Thucydides’ History, though not so called, (Thucydides is called a buy- 
ypadevs, see Poppo on J, I, 2,) is at least as scientific in all essential points 
as that of Polybius, or indeed any other. 


On the distinction of Adyios, Aoyorouds, and toTopikos, See some good 
observations in Dahlmann’s Lif of Herod. c. 6 § 2. 
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€ Me a \ / , 
UTapxet On Kal moony évdéxeTat vrapEat, Kal ola 


§ 9. vmapEa, dpreiv, Anonymus, ap. Brandis, u. s., p. 44. 
The verbs vmapyew, elva, yiyverOa, stand to one another in the rela- 
tion of past, present, and future; to be already in existence, to be (simple 
and absolute being, independent of time), and to become, to come into 
being from a state (if that be possible) of non-being. The aorist infin. 
gives vmapfa here a future sense, ‘to become or to be made’, which does 
SSS ee it. Hermann, in one of those notes 
which have thrown so much light upon the niceties of Greek grammar 
(on Ajax 1061 subsequently referred to without further discussion in ‘the 
treatise de Part. dy IV, 2, Opuscula, Vol. Iv), contends against Elmsley 
(who had condemned as a solecism this use of the aorist infin. without dy, 
after verbs such as doxeiv, vopifew, oterOar, pavat, édmitew, mpoadoxay, in 
reference to future time) in support of the usage; and distinguishes 
three modes of expression in which futurity is conveyed by the infini- 


tive : first, the simple future inf. as Soxeiv meceioOar, which conveys directly 
the simple and absolute notion of futurity, without modification or quali- 
fitation-sccond, the mfin., aorist or present, with dv, rinrew dv, receiv 
ay, witch indicates a merely conditional futurity, might or would fall, 
under ‘certain circumstances or conditions; and thirdly, the present or 
aorist infin. without av, wimtew, or receiv, which, corresponding to the 


indefinite (in point of time) present and aorist, mimre: and émece, denote 
Simply the possibility or likelihood of the object falling at some uncertain 
fee ee agers cee The distinction between the grasen¥ and 
dorist iimtuve is this . ‘Praesentis autem et aoristi infinitivis, sive accedat 
ay sive non, ita utuntur, ut aoristus rei transeunti, praesens duranti adhi- 
beatur.’ 

Without disputing the truth of this, it is yet possible to explain the 
difference otherwise. Permanence (‘duranti’) does not seem to me to be 
in any way connected with the conception of present time, though the 
perfect often is; as when we say ‘this Aas deen’ up to the present time, 
we often imply our belief in its continuance ; and I should rather 
explain the present infin. in these cases as expressing the mere fact 
of the existence of the thing named, or the abstract notion of it. 
The present tense, as it is called, I act, I do, to act, to do, is in reality 
independent of time: the time present is, I am acting, I am doing; and 
the present infin. ‘to do’ is the naked conception of ‘doing’ without 
any connotation of time (so the fresent infinit. with the definite article 
stands for a substantive; ro «iva is the mere notion of being). The 
aorist infin. again may derive its notion of futurity and likelihood, 
either, as Hermann thinks, from the indefiniteness expressed by the 
tense, or, in other cases, from the connotation of hadzt, implying /ia- 
bility, which is also one of its acquired senses. The broad distinction 
will be, dox6 meceioba, ‘I think it wé// fall’, at some future time, and 
nothing more : doxa minrew or receiv av, ‘I think it could, would, or might 
fall’, under certain conditions ; doxé mire, ‘I think the notion of falling 
belongs to it’, ‘I think it may fall’; that is, that it is abe, or likely, to 
fall, caducum esse: and Soxé receiv, implying also the liability or like- 
lihood of the preceding, is distinguished from it (according to Hermann) by 


Attea te 5 
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Tis i] TE UTapXovTa éoTL Kal i Tis évoeXETAL TpPOC- 
yeverbar, ett S€ ToAEuous Tivas Kal THs TETTONEUNKEV. 
ot povoy 8& THs oikelas moAEws GANA Kal THY OMOpwY 
TavTa dvayKatov eldévat. i) Kal mpos ous émido€ov 
TONEMELY, O7rws Tpos pev TOUS KpelT Tous elonveunTat, 
mpos S€ TOUS TTOUS Em avTOIS i] TO moAepeiy. Kat 
tas Suvduers, roTepov Sora 7} dvopoia €arte yap 


representing the act or event as transient and not permanent. But such 
a distinction as this last, though it be intelligible, is at least untrans- 
latable ; as in such a case as voeis 8paca: (Soph. Phil. 918), ‘what dost 
thou intend to do’, where the expression of the liability must needs be 
omitted, and still more the transient nature of the proposed act. But we 
can hardly suppose that any distinction can be seriously intended when 
Sophocles writes voets Spaca:: and then, three lines afterwards, v. 921, 
dpav voeis. The choice between the two seems to be dictated rather by 
convenience than by any other motive. 

With regard to the distinction of the present and aorist infin., it may 
be observed, that we are often obliged, as the practice of translation 
shews, to disregard whatever difference there may be conceived to be 
between them, as either inappreciable or at all events inexpressible, and 
to render them by the same English words. Take, for example, the ordi- 
nary phrase dei AaBeiv (it occurs, for instance, II 8,12). Itis quite certain 
that in this case past time is not directly signified ; though it may possibly 
be included as an accessory in the notion of it in the way of an addition 
to the abstract conception of ‘taking up, acquiring’—as representing the 
previous formation of the opinion, which has been f¢aken up before. 
But at all events no one would think of ¢vanslating Sei XaBeiv in any other 
form than that of the simple verb ‘to assume or suppose’. 

7 tus evdéxerar] evdéyeoOac is here used, as is customary with other 
writers, as a personal verb ; Aristotle generally employs it as an imper- 
sonal. Comp. note on c. 2, 14. 

} kal ots émiSofoy] ‘or indeed of those with whom war may be ex- 
pected’. Supply for the sense, # kat (Set eidévar thy divapiy TovT@Y) mpos 
ods éridogov (jpiv Or nuas) modepeiv. ézidogos, ‘ subject to, liable to expecta- 
tion’, emi Penes, note on I I, 7, émt ois xpivovor. Similarly émidicos, sub- 
ject to a dikn, emignpuos infr. I 14, 7, Il 23, 21, émairws liable to blame, 
emdgwos, émivduvos, émiBavaros (Demosth.), émixAnpos, émuapadrés (liable to 
trip) Pol. 11 5, éiuaxos, ériBaros, ériSpoyos. This notion is more directly 
expressed by vmé in composition, vmdd:kos, vrevOuvos, &c. 

elpnvevnrat] eipnvevew, though used as a neuter in Plat. Theaet. 180 B, 
and in other authors, is properly transitive, ‘to bring into a state of 
peace, pacificate, or reconcile’ contending parties, and hence employed 
here as a passive. 


> 9 > 
én’ avrois] Note on 11, 7 p. 10; and on I I, 12 p. 22, 8? adray: I 7,35; 
lol > lol « a“ 
7™@ avT@ kal dds, and note there. 


\ ‘A / n c , > al 
kal tas Ouvduers| (rdy oudpav dvaykaitoy eidevar) morepov Spora # dvd- 


P. 1360. 
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Kat TAUT WAEOvEKTE’ 1) EXaTTOUGOaL. avaykaiov é 
kal mpos Tatra pr podvoy Tovs oikelovs moA€uMous 
TeOewpynkévar ddAa Kal TOUs TOV dANWY, THOS aToBai- 
yovow* a0 yap TwY CMoiwy Ta Guota yiryverOa 

10 wépukev. Ett O€ meot cbuAakis Tis xXwWpas yn NavOa- 
ve was puAaTTeTal, GANA Kal TO TAOS ECidévat 
THs uAakns Kal TO Eidos Kal TOs TOTOUS TY uAa- 
KTnpiwy (rovTo 8 addvvatov py Eurepoy dvTa Tiss p. x5. 
xwWpas), Weir’ €XaTTwr 7} puAakn mpooteOy Kal ef 
TIS TEplepyos apaipebi Kal Tous é€mirndelous ToTrous 


povat (eioe rais oikeias). This rule is well illustrated by Archidamus’ com- 
parative estimate of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian forces preparatory 
to engaging in the war, Thuc. I 80, 3. 

meovexteiv 7) €XarrodcOa| properly contrasted. méov 4 Zdarrov fxew, 
‘to have too much or too little’, ‘more or less than your due’. So in 
Thucyd. I 77, eAaccovcba and mreoverreicbat (the irregular passive of 
mAeovexreiv) represent the same notion, ‘to come by the worse, or to be 
overreached’. And so here, ‘for in this point also we may be at an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage’. 

amo yap Tdv dpoiwy «.r.r,] ‘for similar circumstances are naturally fol- 
lowed by, or naturally give rise to, similar results’. 

§ 10. ww clr edarrwy] (eorlv 7 pvdak?), 7 pvdr. mpooredy, or perhaps 
rather, efr é\Adrroyv (éoriv) 7 puvdaky, (adn) mpoored. 

meplepyos| is properly said of one ‘who troubles himself over much’ 
(rept), either about his own affairs, or those of others; (these two signi- 
fications will be found illustrated in the Lexicons). Hence it acquires 
the general _sense of ‘superfluity’, as here. Comp. Plat. Polit. 286 c, 
meplepya réyew, and Apol. 19 B, Swxpdrns...meprepyatera (ntdv ta re 
umd ys kal ra érovpdma (of an idle curiosity). Dem.? Phil. 8 150, 24, e& 
dy épyatn Kai reptepyatn Tovs éoxarous ovtas Kwddvous. Ib. 143, 17, mepi- 
epyov kal pdraiov avd\wpa, and elsewhere in Dem. and the other orators. 
Arist. Eccles. 220, ef uy rt Kawvdv dAdo meptetpyatero. See also in Ind. ad 
Fragm. Com. Graec. Meineke, Vol. v. Pt. 2. 

kal rods éxirndetovs Térous TnpSat paddov] Translate the whole passage, 
‘in order that whether the defence (defensive preparation) be too little, 
addition be made to it, or if superfluous, it be retrenched, and their atten- 
tion be rather directed to the watching or guarding (fortification) of 
favourable positions’. émirndelovs rorous are places favourable, defensible, 
suitable to the purpose for which they were intended, viz. for protecting 
the country. Thuc. II 20, 6 xdpos émurnderos eaivero evotparomededoat: 
Herod. 1x 2, yapos émirndedrepos evotparomedever Oat : VI 102, emurndedrarov 
xaptov évrmetoa, always apparently of a ‘favourable’ position, and this 
seems to be here the natural, as it is the usual, sense of émitnoOecos and of 
the passage in general, And so Victorius, ‘et ut relictis parum opportunis 

5—2 
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IL Tnpwot pad)ov. ért O€ wept Tpodns, Toon Samara 
ikavy) TH Woe Kat rola 7 avTou TE yuyvomern Kat 
cicaywryuos, Kal Tlvwv T eEaywyns Seovrat Kal TLVOY 
cicaywyis, iva mos TovTous Kal ouvOnkat KaL OUM- 
Boral yiyvwvra mods dvo yap SiapvAarte avay- 
KQLoV aveyKAnTous TOUS TONITAas, Tpos TE TOUS KpelT- 

12 Tous Kal mpos Tous els TaITA Ypnoipous. eis 0 
dcpadeavy &mavTa pey TalTa avayKaiov duvacGat 
Oewpeiv, ovK éAaxirTov de TeEpt vowoberias erate: 


locis magis idoneos tueantur.’ (There is another possible—but I think 
not probable—interpretation of émirndelovs tomous, viz. loca commoda or 
opportuna, suitable or convenient 40 the enemy, easy of access, readily 
assailable: rnpeiv, as before, being to guard or defend.) 

§ II. pods rovrous] i.€. map’ ois eat ov Seovrar: those that are capa- 
ble of providing them with that they want. 

cuvOjKat kat cupBodrai] On ovpBodrata and ovvaddaypara see above, note 
on 11,10 p. 16, 

ovvOj«n is a general term for a treaty, compact, contract, convention, 
usually of a public nature, between two states, but also all private con- 
tracts, Covenants, and bargains; see Rhet. I 15, 20—23, mept ovvOnkov. 
GvpBoka—here called evpBoxrai, apparently a draé Aeydpevor in this sense; 
in Pol. 111 9, 1280 @ 38, ovvOjKa: and ovp Boda are contrasted—are techni- 
cally confined by the grammarians to a particular and special kind of con- 
tract, international commercial treaties. Meier ti. Sch6mann, AZt. Process, 
p- 494, note 49. In the passage referred to, cvpBoda first occurs appa- 
rently in its proper sense, wdvtes ois €or avpBoda mpds GdAnAovs: and then, 
as distinguished from ovv@jxa, which here stand for commercial treaties 
in general, ovvOjKar Tepl Tav elcaywyieav, seems to be applied to those 


special and subordinate articles of commercial contracts which made pro- 
isto agalSbins Intietioh oF antial camare an wrong, or established 
a system of compensation which protected the contracting parties against 
mutual injury, cvpBoda wepi rou pr adixetv. In the usual sense, Pol. ll I, 
1275 @9, TovTo yap Umapxet Kal Tois awd cupBddrev Kotvwvovcw, ‘even the 
members of different states who are connected by international com- 
mercial treaties have reciprocal legal rights, so that it cannot be ¢his 
which constitutes a citizen’. In Thuc. 177, the éupBddarat mpos rovs Evp- 
paxous dixa: denote the actions at law which arise out of these Evy Borda. 
Dem. c. Mid. 570, ra cipBora ovyxéwv. See Buttm.’s Znd,, s. v. 

mpos Svo yap Siahvdarrew k.r.A.| ‘for there are two classes of persons 
between whom and the citizens it is necessary that irreproachable conduct 
or behaviour, or a thoroughly good understanding, should be steadily, 
persistently (8d, thoroughly, throughout), maintained ’. 
© I a mept vonobecias emaiew] ‘to understand the subject of legis- 
ation’. 


In this section occur several points in common between the Rhetoric 
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év yap Tots vouos eoTiv ij cwTnpla THs TédEws, WIT’ 
dvaykatov eidévat tora T éott modtTemv eldn, Kal 
Tota cuupepe éxacty, Kal UTO Tivwy pleiper bar 
TEPUKE Kal Oikelwy THS TOALTElas Kal évavTiov. Néyw 
6€ TO U0 OiKElwy pbeiper Oar, St é&w THs BeAtioTns 


1g € A = \ / 
moAtTelas at aAXat Tacal Kat avieuevat Kal émiTEl- 


and Politics, which, though they may not be direct references from one to 
the other, yet serve to illustrate the relation between them. They are 
noticed by Brandis, in Schneidewin’s Philologus, u. s. p. 33. I will com- 
pare them in the order in which they stand. 

év yap Tots yopots €or 4 cwrnpia THs Tédews] On legislation comp.1 1, 7: 
That the laws ought to be supreme in a state, and not any one or several, 
or the entire body of citizens, is argued and concluded in Polit. 11 15, 
1286 a7 seq. and again c. 16, 1287 a 18, rov dpa vopov apyxew aiperdrepov 
paddov 7 TeY TmodtTay eva Tiva x.t.A. The different forms of constitutions, 
and what is salutary and conservative or destructive of each of them, are 
treated, for instance, in Pol. 111 6, and viII (Vv) 1 et seq. And not only is 
the substance of the next sentence, Aéyw dé rd vo olkelay POeiper Oat k.7.r., 
found in the discussions of the Politics vill (v) 1, but the very same me- 
taphor, from the tightening and relaxation of the strings of the lyre, is 
employed there, 1301 417, as here; and in c.9, 1309 4 18, the same illustra- 
tion, derived from the flat and aquiline nose, is used to represent the 
excessive exaggeration and intensification, or depression and relaxation 
of the constitution, as of the feature, which altogether effaces its true 
character. 

dviéwevat Kal émirewopuevat] This metaphor from the screwing up or 
relaxation of the strings of the lyre, producing a difference of musical 
pitch or tone, which it raises or lowers, is a very favourite one both with 
Plato and Aristotle, and is used to represent, as I have already said, 
exaggeration or intensification on the one hand, (exactly as we speak of 
“screwing up our courage’ Macbeth 1 7, 60), and depression or relaxation 
on the other. If for example the nose is lowered or depressed to excess 
in the way of flatness as a snub-nose, or exaggerated in the other direc- 
tion to excessive sharpness and prominence as an aquiline nose, it ends 
by losing the character of a nose altogether, and is either altogether 
effaced or becomes a beak: and so with the constitutions of states. 

rd Ud oikelov POeipecOba therefore means that forms of government are 
destroyed or change their character by the exaggeration or relaxation of 
their own proper and peculiar institutions, and it is in the ‘mean’ state 
alone between these two excesses that the constitution can be said to 
maintain its true character. For instance the dpos, definition or principle, 
of a democracy is equality; if this be intensified or exaggerated, or car- 
ried to excess, if the thing be logically carried out, and everybody actu- 
ally becomes equal, the government degenerates into mob-rule or anarchy 
and thus loses its true democratic character; if it be relaxed and the 
equality diminished, the democratic principle and its institutions become 
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vopevar POeipovTat, oiov Snuoxpatia ov jovoy aviesevy 
dcbevertépa yiveTat WaTE TENOS iEEL Eis oAuyapxiav, 
dAAd Kal émirewomevn opodpa, women Kal 4 YpU- 
métns Kal 4 oyorns ov povoy dviéueva EpxeTat Eis 
TO péecov, d\Aa Kal podpa ypuTra rywopeva 7] oie 
oltw SiaTiferar woTeE pndé puKTHpa OoKeEly Elvat. 
xonoipmov Sé mpos Tas vouoberias TO py povoy érratew 
13 ris moAiTela Gupeper EK THY mapeAnAvlotav Oew- 
pouvTt, d\Aa Kal Tas mapa Tots a\Aos ELOEVAL, at 


so enfeebled, that the inequalities increase until at last it becomes an 
oligarchy, dvepévn doOeveotépa yiverat Gore Tédos HEet els GAvyapxiav. 

Plat. Lys. 209 B, Rep. 1V 441 E, rd pev émtreivovea kai rpépovea...to de 
dveica mapapvOovpévn, VI 498 B, emureivery ra exeivns yupvacia, II 412 A, 
emirewopévo kal dvieuévo, ib. 410 D, paddov & émitabev tod Séovtos oKAnpdv 
te kal yarerdv ylyvor’ dv...~Gddov dveOévros avtod padakdrepoy K.TA. 
Phaedo 98 C, ota émtreiverOat kat dvierOat, 86 C, 94 C and elsewhere. 

This was transmitted by the master to his disciple. In Aristotle it 
occurs, Pol. VIII (V) I, 1301 0 16, 7) iva éemiraddow 7 avebdow. Ib. c. 8, 
1308 42, ra Tuysnpara émireiver 7) avevat, cay pev UrepBadAn emcreivovtas...eav 
d€ €AXelan avévras, ib. c. 9, 1309 4 18, u.s., VII (VI) 6, 1320 4 30, VI (IV) 6, 
1293 @ 26 and 30 dmepretvey, Eth. Nic. VI 1, 1138 4 23, €ore Tis oKomds 
mpos ov amoBérav 6 Tov oyoy éxav émtreiver Kal avinow. In Pol. V (VIII) 7 
1341 6 ult., he says of music as a ‘relaxation’ mpds Staywyyy, that it is 
mpos dveciv te Kal mpos THY THs GuvTovias (Overstraining or exertion) dva- 
mavowv. Comp. Pol. VI (IV) 3, ult. dppovias ovvrovwrepas and advewmeévas ; 
whence erovos (zutense), otvrovos, avepévos, avetmevas, are applied, the 
two first to draced nerves, vigorous exertion or character; the latter to 
relaxation or dissoluteness of life and manners, or to slackness, laxity, 
and effeminacy. In Pol. Iv (v1) 17, 1336 @ 30, it is said that children’s 
sports should be neither émimovovs nor dvemévas; and c. 4, 1326 @ 26, 
that no well-constituted state should be dvecmévny, uncontrolled, slack, 
loose, relaxed, i. e. allowed to run to excess, in its numbers. Eth, Nic. 
11 4 sub. init. dpyicOjvac opodpds i dveevas, ib. Il 7, 1114 a 5, dvewpe- 
vos (iv, Open, easy, Careless, dissolute life. Comp. Thuc. I 6, 11 39 dve- 
Bévn TH Scairn, dvetmévws Siaitopevor. The corresponding Latin terms are 
tntendere and remittere, Cic, Orat. § 59, Quint. X 3, 24, doubtless bor- 
rowed from the Greek. 


ovtw duariferar Sore x.r.d.] ‘it assumes such a condition or shape 
that it seems to be no nose at all’. 

§ 13. éx_ roy mapedyrvOorav Oewpotvre] ‘by studying out of’, ie. 
‘drawing conclusions or deriving observations from the study of the past’, 

G\da kal tas mapa rots dda x.t-.] Aristotle had already pro- 
bably, when this was written, supplied the deliberative orators of his 
time with the means of acquainting themselves with this branch of poli- 
tical study, by his work called Wodreia, a collection of the constitutions 
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Total Tois Tolois adpudtTovow. woTe Syrov OTL 

\ \ c i = 
pos MEV THY voUuobETiav ai THs yijs Teplooor Ypno por 
(evTevOev yap AaBety Eotr Tors Tur eOvav vomous), 

\ X } \ \ \ \ € o \ N 

TPOos Caeutes: TONLTIKAaS ouuBovras al TWY WEL Tas 
of 158 states existing at that period, and serving apparently as an appen- 
dix to the extant Politics. It is included in the lists both of Diogenes, 
V 27, and of the Azonymus in Buhle, Arist. Vol. 1 p. 65. Diogenes’ title, 
which is more descriptive than the other, runs thus: ToNcretat mdd\eov 
dvoiv Seovoaw €fjxovra kal éxardy, kai idia Snpoxparixal, ddAcyapyikal, dproro- 
kpatixai, kat tupayvixai. The extant fragments of this work are collected 
in Rose’s Arist. Pseudepigraphus, Pt. 2, p. 391—537 (this collection is 
much more complete than that of Neumann, which is printed in the 
Oxf. ed. of Bekker’s text, Vol. x p. 234, as an appendix to the Politics). 
The latest results of the researches on this subject are given by Heitz, 
Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 230, seq. 

ai THs ys mepioda] ‘Travels round the world’, ‘survey of the 
earth’. These were books of Geography physical and descriptive, con- 
taining not only an account of the relative position of cities and coun- 
tries, but also observations upon the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants. Hence they are recommended to the study of thé Politician. 
These were founded either upon personal observation, or upon the 
reports of travellers; whence the name zepiodo.. Ar. Meteor. I 13, 13, 
djrov & earl rotTo Gewpévos Tas tis ys mepiodous’ ravras yap ek Tov TmuvOa- 
verOat Tap’ éxaoTav ovtws avéypapay, dowy pu) cupBEBynkev avronras yever Oat 
tovs héyovras (quoted by Victorius). Fora similar reason books of the 
same kind were called mepirdou, ‘circumnavigations or nautical surveys’, 
as those of Scylax, Hanno, &c. or mepinynoeis. (Avoviovos 6 mepenyntys. 
Awdwpos 6 mepunyntys, Athen. XIII 591 E. Tod€uwv 6 repiny., ib. 1X 372 A, 
XXI 552 BR.) One of the earliest and best known of them was that_of 
Hecataeus, referred _to by Herodotus, Iv 36 yero Se opéwy Tijs mepiodous 
ypavvavras TrodXovs #6n...08 ’Qxeavdy re fedvta ypapovor mépiE THY yay eovoay 
kukorepéa ds ard Tépvov, Kal Thy ’Acinv th Evpaémn movedyras tony. In 
Vv 49 the term is applied to Aristagoras of Miletus’ famous map, (by 
Strabo assigned to Anaximander), wivaxa év r@ yhs amdons mepiodos everér- 
pyro, kal Odd\accd Te waca, kal morayot Tavres. From the hints in Herod. 
Iv. 36, Ar. Meteor. II 5, 8:6 Kal yeAoiws ypapovar viv ras mepiodous Tis yijs" 
k.t.d. (where the author proceeds to say, following Herodotus, that the cir- 
cular shape of the earth assigned to it by these writers is impossible), and 
from Pol. 11 3, 1262 a 12, sub fin., the general nature of the contents of these 
works may be gathered. Eudoxus, the mathematician and astronomer, 
of Cnidos, was the author of one of these works, referred to by Athen. vif 
288 C, év éxrw ys meplodou (Victorius), also Ctesias, Dionysius, Diodorus, 
Polemo. An account of Hecataeus’ zepiodos is given by Mure, H7st. Gk, 
Lit. tv 144, Bk. Iv ch. 3 § 3. 

ai rév mept ras mpaters ypapdvtav icropia] See note on foropiar, § 7. 
The addition ‘about men’s actions’ is still required to define the kind of 
‘inquiries’ in which ‘history’ engages: ioropia has not yet become tech- 
nical, indicating a special department of study. 
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mpates ypaporvtwy tioropiat dmavTa oe TavTa 
TOALTUKHS GAN’ OV pnToOpLKNs epyov €oTiy. 

mept wv pev ovv exe Set Tov pedovTa eyeoun 
Neve, TA péeyioTa ToTavTa éoTiv: EF wy Oe det Kat 
mepl TOUTwY Kal TEpl THY dANWY TPOTPETELY  aTr0- 
TpETrEW, AEYWMEV waNw. 

oxEdov O€ Kal dia ExaTTH Kal KOWH TATL TKOTOS 
Tis éotiv, 00 otoyaComevor Kal aipovyTa Kal pev- 
youow: Kal Tour éativ év Kepadalw eimety i) 7 


éyev] ‘to be informed or furnished’. ‘The information’ which he 
must ‘have’ is left to be supplied. Understand ras mpordoecs, which 
generally stands in Aristotle for the ‘materials’ of Rhetoric which the 
speaker must have at his command. 

héyopev madiv] ‘let us go back, begin again, take a fresh start as it 
were, and proceed to state...? Compare the end of the first chapter. 
This form of expression and use of radu are very familiar to Aristotle 
in commencing a new subject. See, for example, de Anima II I init., c. 2 
init. 

CHAPTER V. 
The analysis of Happiness, 


The object of the public or deliberative speaker lies in ¢he future, and 
is always something attainable; no one deliberates about that which is 
altogether cut of his power. Now happiness or some form or part of it is 
the universal aim; the complete analysis of happiness, therefore, will 
include every object of mporpory and drotpomy which he can suggest to 
his audience, and every kind of political expediency. 

§ 1. Eth. Nic. 11 init. maca réyvn cal waca péGoSos, dpoiws dé mpakis 
Te kal mpoalpecis, ayabod tuivds epierOar Soxet’ S10 Kates _anedyvavto 
Tayadov, od mavr’ eplerar. Ib. 1094 4 3, xpopéns 8€ ravrys (THs moderiKhs) 
tats Aourais mpaxtikais Tay émiotnpar, ert S€ vowoberovons ri Set mparrew Kai 
tivey dréxecOat, To TavTys TEAos Trepteyor av Ta THY GAAov, SoTeE TOUT ay ein 
ravOpamivov dyabov. X 6 init. emecd) rédos avrjy (rv edSaoviary) Tibepev 
tov avOpworivey. Polit. 1 1 init. émeid) macay rodw Koweviay Twa odcay 
kai macav Kowwviay ayadod twos Evexey GuveatynKviav, TOD yap eivat do- 
KovvrTos dya0ov yap. mavra mpatrover martes, SjAOV OS Taga ayabod 
Twos aroxatovra. Plat. Symp. 205 A kal ovxére mpoodet pecOar va ti be 
Boterar evdainwv elvar 6 Bovddpevos, GAAA Tédros Boxed Cxew 1 amoKpLoLs. 
Phileb. 54 C 76 ye may ob Evexa TO Evexd TOU Yyeyvouevoy del yiyvour’ av, ev TH 
Tod dyabod poipa exeivd eatt. Gorg. 499 E 1d dyaddv rédos civar dnacay 
tov mpageav, kal éxeivov evexey Seiv mdvra TadXa mparrecat, K.T-A. Euthyd. 
278 E alibi. 

€v kebadaig eineiv] ‘to speak summarily’, to sum up in one notion, to 


describe all human ends and aims by the single phrase ‘happiness and 
its parts’, 


P. 1360 4. 


CHAR, Yi 
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2 evdatpovia Kal Ta popia adTHs. waTE TapadeiymaTos 
xapw AaBwuev Ti €oTw ws drdas Eimety 7} Evdal- 
povia, Kal €k Tivwey Ta popia TavTns* TeEpl yap 
TAaUTNS Kal TwY Eis TavTHY GUYTELWoYTWY Kal TwV 
EVAVTLWY TAUTN ai Te TpoTpoTa: Kal ai droTpoTat 
Tava €ioiv’ Ta meV yap TapackevaCovTa TavTHy 
i] T@V mopiwy TL, 7) MECov avT EXATTOVOS ToLODYTA, 
def mpattTeav, Ta de Pbeipovta 7 EuTrooiCovTa 1 Ta 

3 évavTia mo.wvuvTa py TpaTTEV. EgTw Oy Eevdamovia 


§ 2. @s dwdés eimeiv] speaking broadly and generally, without de- 
scending to farticulars. Opposed to xa@’ éxacrov. See note on I 2, 4, 
p. 30. 

§ 3. €orw 57 evdamovia] Brandis, u.s. p. 48, note 42, (after Spengel) 
remarks upon this use of ésrw as marking the fopwlar character of the 
definitions that follow—as if it were a matter of indifference whether they 
are right or not, provided that they are so generally acceptable as to be 
certain to satisfy the audience. The same form is repeated c. 6, 2; 7, 2; 
10, 3; II 2, 1, and throughout the chapters on the way. On the defini- 
tion of Rhetoric, see Introd. p.13; and on ¢A7s definition of happiness, 
p. 176. 

Aristotle’s own definition of happiness in the Eth. Nic., the result 
of his inquiries in that work, is something far different, évépyet-yuyjs kar’ 
aperyy, the fully developed activity or active exercise (implying full con- 
sciousness) of the soul in respect of its proper (and therefore highest) 
excellence: that is contemplation, @ewpia, the exercise of the highest 
faculty, the vovs, or intuitive reason; the highest faculties being the zx- 
fMlectual. This is the theory; but practically a lower view of happiness 
is admitted (Bk. x), which consists in the exercise of the moral as well as 
the intellectual virtues. Of the definitions here given, avrapxesa Cwns 
comes nearest to his own: it expresses a self-sufficing life, complete_in 
itself, independent of all external aids and advantages, and is in fact 
essential to the notion of | happiness — See Eth. Nic. 1 5 (quoted below). 

~The essentials of the three first of these definitions are found all united 
in the conception of happiness, the ultimate end of all human desire and 
effort, which forms the conclusion of the tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, from the sixth chapter to the end. It contains first, the edmpagia 
per’ dperijs, in the exercise of moral and intellectual virtue, the intellectual 
being the higher and more perfect form of it, and in that the intuitive 
contemplative energy ; secondly, the adrdpkeia rijs Cajs, the self-sufficiency 
and independence of everything external, which is necessary to perfection 
and happiness; and thirdly, the life per’ dodadeias, the happiness residing 
in Oewpia being most secure because it is most independent and the 
nearest approach to the happiness of the Gods, who have all their wants 
and faculties satisfied in themselves, and want nothing &¥m without (¢.7); 
and also #éeros, because pleasure is the necessary accompaniment of 
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> , CP > \ 2 , “ a‘ e , e 
evmrpacia MeT apETHS,  AVTAPKELA Cus, 7 o Bios : 
per dopanrelas idioTos, 1 QVOnvia KTnMaTwWY Kal 
every évépyeta (active exercise, realisation in exercise, of any dvvayis or 
capacity), and ewpia being the most perfect form of évépyesa, the pleasure 
that accompanies it must needs be the highest and most complete; and 
the exercise of the moral faculties in proportion to their comparative ex- 
cellence. xai tG dvOpdm@ 5) 6 Kara Tov vody Bios (Adtcros Kat KparioTos), 
elrep Todo pddiota GvOpwmros. otros dpa kal evdatpoveoratos. Eth. N. X7 
ult. (In the popular and lower sense of the words this definition of 
happiness would belong to the Epzcurean school.) The fourth definition, 
evOnvia krnudrav Kal copdrov pera Suvduews HudaktiKhs TE Kal mpakTLKys 
rovrev’ is only applicable to a state. The Stoic definition of happiness 
was evpora Blov. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. 1 § 172, mpos "HOtxous § 30. 

evnpatia per’ dperfs] Comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 4 20, Ore pev ovv 
Exdor@ ris eddatpovias émiBddret TocotToy dgov mep apetis Kal ppomcews 
kal Tov mparrew Kata TavTas, €oT@ TYYepOrOYNHEVOY Huiv, papTupt TE Dew 
xpopevors, Os evduipwv pév eore Kal paxdptos, d¢ ovdev dé trav eEarepixay 
dyabaéy adda 80 adrov atros Kal TH rroos Tis etvar THY vow, émel Kal THY 
evruxlay rhs evdatpovias dtd TadT dvaykaiov Erepoveivarxrr. Ib, 
c. 3, 13265 12, Gad’ ei raira Déyerar Kadds Kal tiv eddapoviay evmpaylay 
Geréov, kal Kowp Taons TOEws Gv €in Kal Kad” €xagrov ApioTos Bios 6 mpaxTiKos. 
By comparing this latter passage with the definition, it would seem that 
the sense of evmpagia in the latter must be limited to ‘well doing’, and not. 
extended to ‘welfare’, which it, like ed mpdrreww, is capable of including. 
POI. IV (Vil) I, Kal wodw evdaivova ri dpiorny eivar Kal mpdrrovoay Kadas* 
advvarov 5€ KadGs mparrewy THY py) Ta Kaa mpatroveay. Ib. c. 3 sub init. 
adivaroy yap Tov wnOev mparrovra mpdrrew ev, THY & evmpayiav Kal thy 
evdatpoviay eivat ravrov. Ib. c. 8, evdaipovia...dperjs évépyera Kat XpHois tis 
Tédetos. C. 13, 1332 4 7. 

; avrapKeta Cons| Eth, Nic. 1 5, 1097 6 7, faiverar Se kal x tijs avtapkelas 
TO avTO ovpBaivery (the notion of avragxes leads to the same result, or 
conception of happiness as that of reAevov, previously applied to determine 
it). 78 yap rédevoy dyabby avrapkes etvat Soke... Td & avrapkes Tidepev 5 
povovpevov aiperdy motel rov Biov Kal pndevds evdea" ToLodTor dé Thy evdaipoviay 
oldueBa eivar, Comp. X 6, 1176 05, ovdevis yap evdeis 1 evdapovia ddr’ 
avrdpxns, C. 7, 1177 @ 28, # re Aeyouévn adrdpxeca (which is essential to 
happiness) sept tiv Gewpnrexiy Haduor Gy ein’ (and therefore the highest 
and most perfect happiness must consist in Gewpia). A similar adrdpke.a 
or independence is attributed to the perfect state in the Politics. On the 
notion of the perfect state or constitution in the second degree, that is, 
under the necessary limitations incident to a human condition, so far’as 
humanity allows of perfection at all, see Pol. vi (Iv) 11 init. In Pol. 1v 


atte, ae ‘ \ t € a 
(VII) 5 init. avrapkesa is thus defined, ro mdvra Umdpyew kat Seto Out bnOevos 
aaa Nite Wk Galt 


avrapkes. 

evOnvia] and evOnveiv are Ionic and also late Greek forms belonging to 
the kown duddexros, for the Attic eddevetv and evdevia or evOcvera and denote 
a ‘flourishing state’, or “prosperity” in general. ‘edOeveiy enim non tam 


robur (quod verbo evadevety subiectum est) quam vigorem et vitalitatem 
declarat, ut v.c. Aiax aliquis aut Hercules edcOeveip dicatur, sed vel 
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cwpaTwv peta Suvduews cudaktikis Te Kal mpak- 
TIKNS TOUTWY oyedoy yap TOUTWY Ev  WAELW THY 
4 evoatmoviay Ouoroyovow evar dravtes. ef Sy €otW 
i Evdatmovia ToLOUTOY, dvayKn adTis Elva pépn evryé- 
verav mohudirtav XpnoTropirlay mAovToy evTEKViaV 
TONUTEKViAaV evynpiav, ETL Tas TOU TwWLATOS caipeTas, 
e cr es / > \ / : , > 
olov vyteay KaNXos toyuy mEeyebos, Suva aywncrti- 
tenerrima planta, quum laeto iuventae flore nitet, ed@eveiv dici possit. Et 
maximi quidem proprie de succo sanitatis et corporis incremento deque 
uberi proventu et auctu, sed non minus apte de prospero rerum publicarum 
privatarumgue successu, deque omni ubertate et affluentia dicitur” (From 
an excellent note by Lobeck on these words, ad Phryn. &c. p. 465—7: 
Lobeck derives evéevety from ed and Oéw (ri@nux), comparing it with other 
verbs of similar formation. The Mss of Arist. give sometimes evdevia 
and evdeveiv, but generally ev@nvia and evénveiv. Lobeck’s note may be 
applied as a corrective of Victorius’ ad h. 1.) 

KT™mpatev Kal copdtev] ‘property’ of all kinds, goods and chattels, in- 
cluding especially flocks and herds; and ‘population’, here estimated by 
‘bodies’, not by ‘souls’ as Christianity has taught ws to reckon it. 

§ 4. evrexvia (etrekvos, evmais, evmaidia, edtexveiv, Aeschylus and 
Euripides), and evynpia, edrexvos, and evynpas, ‘ blessing in children, and 
in old age’, are applied by Aristotle to animals, as well as to the human 
race, in his works on Natural History: e.g. to birds, in the sense of 
‘prolific’, Hist. An. IX II, 1; 12,3; 17, 1; IX 12, 3; evynpou dpuides. 

modvpiria, xpnorodpiria, both defined by Aristotle himself in § 16, 
‘number of friends, worthiness of friends’. The latter is defined by Liddell 
and Scott, ‘the love of good men or good deeds’, [a slip corrected, how- 
ever, in a subsequent edition. S.] 

Tas Tov g@patos dperas] The dperyn or ‘excellence’ of anything is 
determined by its €pyoy or special function or business ; that which it was 
made fo do. On this notion of épyov, see the reff. given in note on c. 2, 
§ 12. dpery therefore is so far from being confined to moral virtue, 
though Tt is applied to this car’ éfoxyv, that it may be extended to every- 
nine which has Say ae Oe OBE oaiieate or menlmates bute the 
highest and most appropriate sense is attributed to human_ faculties 
bodily, mental, and moral. 

éyebos| So Homer and Hesiod reckon size as well as strength and 
boaky amongst personal advantages. Od. ¢ 276, tis 8 d0¢ Navouda 
érerat KaAos Te peyas Te Fewvos; Ib. o 248, mepierot yuvatkay €idos Te péye- 
os Te. w 252, ovde TL ToL SovAELov emumpémer elcopdacbar ecidos Kal péye- 
6os. o 218. w 373. Il. B58, &c. Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 3, and Plato, Alc. I 
p. 123 E, in an enumeration of the personal qualities and other advantages 
that a young man might be proud of, ei ody Aéyompev Ste Kaddew Te Kal 
peyeder kal yever kat mrovTw kal picet Tis Puxijs.... Charmid. 154 C, @avpa- 
ars épdyn 76 Te péyebos Kai rd KadAos. So Ovid’s Romulus, after his deifi- 
cation, pulcer et humano maior. Arist. Eth, Nic. Iv 7, 1323 6 7, év peyeet 
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KNV, doEav Teeny evruxiay dperny:* ouTw yap av 

Sua ae arias ein, €l vmrapxot avTw Ta Tv éV auT@ 

Kal Ta €KTOS deyaba: ou 1ap éxTiw add\Na arpa TUT. 

€or 0 év avUT@ Mev Ta TrEpL ux Kal Ta EV TWMATL, 

cee o€ evryeverce Kal pido. Kal ipa Kal Ton 

Ett O€ TPOonKEW oloueba Suvapens VTrapyeLly Kal TUXNV" 
1 jAxal rd pépy adryis, ppdvnow avdplav Sixacoovvyv cwppootyyy. 


yap 7 peyarowuxia, domep Kal TO KaAXos ev peyareo oopart, of pixpot © doretoe 
(pretty or neat) cal ovpperpot, kadoi & o. Pol. 1v (VII) 4, 1326 @ 33, TO ve 
KaAov ev mrjdee kal peyeber ciwbe yiverOa. Poet. VII 4, Td yap Kahov ev 
peyéber kat rages eori, ap. Zell, ad loc. Eth, 

8éEq] ‘reputation’, estimation in men's ¢houghts ot opinion. (‘Fame 
is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, to scorn delights, &c.’ Lycidas)—rysv honours, substantial and 
externally manifested, which are conferred upon a man, offices, titles, mpo- 
“ipla,, civil pHeleges: and Suen TES Bee fatter ini6 9 On the value 
of riun in general, Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 6 18, péyrorov S€ rovr’ av Oeinuev 
& rots Oeois drovépyopev, Kal ov padior edievrar of ev a&i@part, Kal TO emt 
rois KaAANiorois GOAov. Toodroy & 7H Tin. péeyrorov yap O17 ToUTO Tay exTos 
ayadav, 1124 a 17. 

evrvxiav] distinguished from evdapovia, Pol. IV (VII) 1, 1323 4 20 seq, 
quoted: above in note on § 3. 

# Kat ra pépn avrns, ppovnow avdpiav Sixacocdyny cadpoorynv| These 
words are omitted by MS A‘, put in brackets as doubtful by Bekker [4to 
ed. 1831], and rejected by Spengel. 

avrapxécraros| referring tothe second definition, § 3. See note on §3,p. 73. 

ta tT’ év avt@ kal ta éxtos dyafa] When Aristotle adds ‘besides these 
there are no others’, he includes, as he tells us in the following sentence, 
the goods of body and mind under the first head, ra €v air@. His usual 
division of goods, called the Peripatetic division, is into three kinds ; 
goods of ‘mind, body, and estate’. This division, however, was not 
his own invention; as he tells us in Eth. Nic. r 8, 1098 4 17, ravrny rv 
dofay (the opinion in question) madaidv ovcay Kat spodoyoupevqy wrd 
tav diocopovvtwv. Cic. Tusc. V 30, ¢ria genera bonorum, maxima 
animt, secunda corporis, externa tertia, ut Peripatetict, nec multo ve- 
teres Academici secus. Eth. Nic. 1 8, sub init. vevnunpévav d) Trav 
dyabay rpixh, Kal rdv pev exrds Aeyouevav tav dé mepl uyhv Kal odpa, 
Ta mept Yuxiv Kupidtata Aéyouev Kal pars ayaba. Pol. Iv (va) I sub 
init. rTpiey ovcav pepidar, TOV ae: exTos kal TOV ev TO oopuare Kal TOV ev 7 
Wuxf, wavra radra vmdpyew tots pakapiow det, Zell ‘ad Eth. Nic. 1 Osee 
Cic. de Fin. UI 13, 43, e¢ adibz.. Schrader ad h.1. This division cannot be 
at all events confined to the Peripatetics or derived from them alone, for it 
appears in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. I (2 Oxf) 8, Staipyoers d€ rovTO (rd cvudépor) 
Tois pev ididrais els odpa Kal Wuyqv Kal ra émixrnra: unless indeed this be 
taken as an argument of the later authorship of the Rhet, ad Alexandrum. 

duvdpers] either ‘power’ of various kinds, ‘opes ac civilem potentiam’, 
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ovTwW yap av dodadéotatos 6 Bios ein. Aa Bwuev 
TolvuUy OMolws Kal TOUTWY EKaoToV TI éoTiY. 

evyevera ev ov éoriv EOver_péy Kai moder TO 
avToxOovas 1 apyatous eivat, Kal NYEMOVaS Us 
mMpwTous emupavels, Kal amon Nous. émipavels yevovevat 
eg avtwy eri _rois Cyovpévors” ola dé evyévera 7} 


= eames ne en 


Dan Wenig ee ~\ 
ar avopav N &TO YVVALKWY, Kal yvno.ioTys am ap- 


Muretus, Victorius, ‘potentiam’, Vet. Transl.; or faculties and capacities, 
bodily and mental, ‘facultates’, Riccob. The nrst seems to agree better 
with evrvyiav. 
* doadécraros] referring to the third definition of § 3. 
§ 5. evyévera] in an individual or family is defined in Pol. v1 (rv) 8, 


1294 4 21, 9 yap evyévera €otw dpxaios mAovros Kat dpery, and VIII (V) I, 
- 5 - e 


1301 6 2, evyevets etvar Soxodcw ois UmadpXet Tpoyov@yv apety Kal mAovTos. 
Rhet. 11 15. 2, 3. Plat. Theaet. 174 E, ra Se 89 yévn vuvovvtay, ds yevvaios 
Tis €mTa mammous mAovgiovs Exov aro sony WICH-SEEMS to have boon the 
Sacant deiniich of oe Plato’s time. 

atroxOovas] Herod. 11748, Thuc. 1,2 and 6, Arist. Vesp. 1076, Eur. Ion 
29, 589, 737, of Athens ; Isocr. Panath. § 124, also of Athens ; Paneg. § 24, 
25, Dem. de F. L. § 296, of the Athenians and Arcadians. Quint. 111 7, 26, 
laudantur autem urbes stmiliter atque homines. Nam pro parente est con- 
ditor ; et multum auctoritatis affert vetustas, ut tis gui terra dicuntur ortt. 

kal 1yepovas Tovs mperous éemupaveis] ‘and to have had for their first 
rulers famous men’, like Theseus at Athens. 

kat 7roAAovs exeavets—eml rots (nAovpeévors] ‘and many men sprung from 
their race renowned for things (personal qualities, feats of arms, noble 
deeds, and stchrtike) that are esteemed and admired’. émi, ‘standing, 
resting upon’, ‘upon the basis, terms, or condition Of ...’. 

idia O€ evyévera } am’ dvdpav 4 ard yuvady] ‘privately, in a family, it 
may be derived either from the father’s or the mother’s side’, i.e. from 
famous ancestors on either. i 

ynowrs am apdoiv] ‘legitimacy on both sides’, in birth and citizen- 
ship. yvjavs, opposed to voos, Il. A 102, vie d¥m Ipidporo vdOov xal yn 
fae Plat. Rep. VII 536 A, rov vodov te kali Tov yijovoy, and also to mouros, 
elomoinros, Beros vids, Dem. c. Leoch. 1095, 5, ro pey yap yootey eorw Oray 

n yor@ yeyords, kal oO vopos had paptupet Aéyou, ny ay eywion maTyp 7} 

adedgos } mammos ex ravtns ewat taidas yryoiovs.. Tours © opodroyav 
eivat aiverat ovK elorroinbeis Uo Tov TeTeAeuTHKOTOS avTOU K.T.A. and 1099, 
19; and hence metaphorically ‘genuine’, real, true, as opposed to spurious, 
fictitious. Plat. Rep. 1X 587 B, puas per (ydorqs) yunoias, dvoiv dé vobouw. 
On the yous wodirns, cf. Ar. Pol. 115. The conditions of citizenship 
vary according to the form of constitution, and the number of the popula- 
tion. In the normal state no Bdvavoo or O7res, no mechanics or paid agri- 
cultural labourers, still less slaves, should be admitted to the rights of 
citizenship. When the number of the yvjovor roXirat (legitimate by birth) 
declines, vd4or are admitted; in the opposite case a more stringent rule 
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poiv, kai damep ert moews Tous TE mpwrous yvwpt- 
pous if ém’ apeTh 7H mAoUTW 7} GAAW TH TeV ies 
pevwv, Kal moAXous emipavels €k TOU YeEvoUS Kal p. 17. 
dvdpas Kai yuvaikas Kal véovs kal mpeoButépous. 
6evrexvia dé kal moduTexvia ovK donda. éote SE TH P. 136: 
koww pev [evTeKvial, veoTNS av 1 TOAAn Kat ayabn, 
dryabn S€ Kar’ dpeTny cwpuaTos, oiov péyeBos KaAAXos 
ioxdy Sivamw dywonotiny: rbuxis 5€ cwppoovyn 
kal dvdpia véov dperal. idia d€ evTEKVia Kal TONU- 
rTexvia TO Ta idia Teva TWOANA Kal ToLavTa Elva, 


prevails ; and then, ednopotyres & dxAov Kata piKpov mapatpovyrat Tos éK 
Sovdov mpadrov i SovAns, eira Tos awd yuvaikdy' tédos S€ povoy tors €& 
dudoiv doréy modiras movodow—as was the case at Athens. 

kat Somep émi mddews] ‘and as in the case of a city (so in the private 
family, i8/a), the distinction of its founders for virtue or wealth, or any- 
thing else that is highly valued, and a number of illustrious members of 
the race, men and women, young or advanced in years’, 

§ 6. 176 xow@] ‘the community, the commonwealth’, respudlica. 16 
Kowov Tav Ilavev, Herod. V. 109, rév Sapiav, VI. 14, Tov Sraprinréwy, VI. 
58. ‘r@ Kowe communi recte vertit Muretus, Latini enim Graecos imi- 
tantes gentem, nationem, rempublicam, civitatem appellant commune. 
Cic. in Verr. I1 46, statuae a communé Siciliae, quemadmodum inscriptum 
videmus, datae. Item, I 28, quomodo iste commune Miliadum vexarit’, 
Schrader. Comp. Fr. Commune. Germ. Gemeinde. 

uxis 5€ cappoorvy Kal dydpia véov dperai] This is a statement of what. 
young men ought to be; their character, what they actually are, is 
minutely analysed and described in 11 12, under the second head of #6n, 
c.12—17. dvdpia appears as one of their characteristics in § 9.: cadpo- 
avy, self-control, is zo¢ characteristic of this age, and is therefore not 
mentioned. 

evrexvia] The strong feeling of the blessing of children, implied, 
though not directly expressed, in evrexvia, especially characteristic of the 
Jews, appears also in the Greek writers, as Euripides, who uses edruyeiv 
and dvorvyxeiv to express the possession and the absence of a family, as 
though the possession of them were happiness, and the want of them 
misery. See Ion, 699, 772, 775, Androm. 429 (Paley’s note), and 713. 

ro.ara] ‘such’ as above described. On this use of rovodros, implying 
a notion suggested by a previous expression, see Stallbaum’s note on Plat. 
Phaed. 80 C, édy pév tis Kal xapiévtas %y@v 7d vGpa TedevTnOn Kal €v ToL- 
avtn (i.e. xaptéoon) dpa. Compare, zxter alia, 59 A, 67 A. Thuc. 111 58, 
vopifev ev yi te piria riOevat Kat rap avdpdor rovovrors (of the like sort, 
ie. pidios). Dem. d. F. L. § 103, dAX Scav odros airios oKeWdpevot, Kat 
xapw, ay ravrns d£wos 7, Kal rovvavriov épyiy, dv tovadra (‘of that kind’ 
sc. dpyis agia haivnrat meromxds, moreteGe.) Arist. Pol. 1 8, 1256 @ 36, of & 
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kal Ojrea Kal cppevas Ondewwv dé GPETN TWMATOS MEV 
Kaos kal péyebos, Wuxis 5€ cwppoovvn kal pirepyla 
aveu dveevOepias, duoiws dé Kal idia Kai Kowh Kal Kar’ 
avopas kal Kata yuvaixas Set Cyretv Exaoroy Umapyelv 
THY TOLOVTWY* Boos yap Ta KaTa yuvaikas Paiva 
womep Aakedamoviots, oYEedoy KaTa TO iuicv OvUK Ev- 
7 Oatmovovaw. mdovTov dé pépn voulcpatos wA7Oos, 


ad’ ddteias, Goou Niwas Kal €An Kai wotapods # Oddarrav To.adrny (of the 
same kind, suitable for fishing) mpocoikodow. I A, 1262 6 2, det S€ ToLovrous 
eivat, i.e. (from the preceding) less friendly, vit (v) 10, 1310 4 12, rovodrou 
yévous, ‘a similar family’ (similar to what had been just described). 

pirepyia dvev dvedevbepias] ‘industry, without (mean, sordid, illiberal) 
unladylike habits’. 

Ta Kara yuvaikas, x.t.d.] ‘the character and conduct of the women’, 
Polit. 11 9, 1269 5 12, érc © » mepi Tas yuvatkas dvecis (relaxation, laxity of 
manners) kat mpos tv mpoaiperw THs moAtTeias BAaBepa Kal mpos evdat- 
poviay modeas...00T €v Saas TodiTElas PavAws exer TO TEpl Tas ‘yuvaikas, 
TO Hutov THs modews eivar Set vopitey dvopobernrov. OSmep éxet (at Sparta) 
oupBeBnkev...(Gou yap adkokdotas mpos Tacay akodaciay Kal Tpypepds. On 
the condition of the Spartan women, and the difference in the account 
given of their moral character by Aristotle, here and in the Politics, on 
the one hand, and by Xenophon and Plutarch on the other, see Grote, 
fist. Gr. Vol. I. p. 516 seq. 

§ 7. mdovrov pépn vopioparos TARG0s k.t.4.] In the discussion of wealth, 
in the more exact and scientific Politics, this is denied of ¢rue wealth. Pol. 
1 9, 1257 4 8, kal yap rov mA ToAAdKis TLHéace vouioparos TAROOS, did TS 
mept Tovr’ eivar THY XpNaTLoTLKHY Kal THY KamNALKnY. ore (Sometimes) Oe 
maAw Anpos (mere nonsense, a meré joke Or farce) eivar Soxei TO vopicpa 
kal vou“os mavramag. (an absolute convention, with no reality, no true 
nature, dias, in it), pices & odbev, dru perabepcvar Te TGY xpapevav ovGevds 
&Eov ovd€ xpyoumov mpos ovdev Tay dvaykalwy eri, Kal vouicpatos mouTay 


Ud > ‘ a tJ , Sg , aA “a > a: 
moAAakis Gropyoet THS avaykaias Tpopys’ Katrot Grorov To.odTov eivat mAOUTOV 
bd > ~ - > r / . A , > cal \ col oo 
od evropav Aiwe@ aroNeirat, Kabdmep Kal Tov Miday exeivor...dv0 (yrovow €re- 
pov Te Tov TAODTOY Kal THY XpnpaTLoTLKHy, opOds (nrodvres.—mAodros is defined, 

is Se 
Pol. 1 8, sub fin. dpydvav wAjO0s oixovopixdy Kal modutixay, ‘a stock, or 


number, of implements or instruments for economical (domestic) and 


public or political uses’. 

This confusion of money and wealth, the foundation of the famous 
‘Mercantile Theory’, is exposed by Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk Iv. See also J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ. Prelim. Remarks, Vol. I. p. 2 seq. 
‘To mistake money for wealth, is the same sort of error as to mistake the 
highway which may be the easiest way of getting to your house or lands, 
for the house and lands themselves.’ p. 84 

1 It is well worth while to compare the chapters of the first book of the Politics 
in which the germs of the supposed invention, the science of Political Economy, 
already appear, with the corresponding passages of the Wealth of Nations. The 
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Vis, Kopiwv KTHots, Ett Oe ETiMAWY KTHOIS Kat Booxkn- 
parov Kal dvdparddwv wAnber Kai peyeber Kal KaNet 
SuapepovTwr, ravta $é mayTa Kal dopady Kal €A€v- 
Cepia kal xypnowa. éore de Xenon pev wadov Ta 


vis, xaplov riots] yn, ‘territory’, the acquisition or possession of 
public property, xdpra (dim. of ydpos or xapa, little places, regions, coun- 
tries, ‘spots’,) ‘farms’, ‘estates’, ‘domains’, przvate properties. Or per- 
haps Tatheryq merely ‘land’ in general, and y#pia the divisions of land, 
the actual private properties. 

éxumda, (a division of property) ‘moveables’, moveable 
property imdst Opposed to ‘fixtures’, such as houses and land. 

er, on. includes in it all sacrificial furniture or apparatus ; and 
articles of dress, shoes, female ornaments; and of house furniture, as 
stands for household furniture of bronze and iron: everything of this 
kind which was in the fort, the Laced., after the capture of Plataea, con- 
verted into couches («kAiva) and dedicated to “Hpa. In Arist. Pol. It 7, 
1267 5 12, kat katacKeuy moddy (a large stock) rav kadovpevor erimhoy, it is_ 
opposed, first, wth money, slaves and cattle, to land, and then, secondly. 
to the three former. Similarly in the present passage, they are distin- 
guished trom cattl@ and slaves as inanimate moveable furniture, or ‘ ple- 
nishing’. Herodotus writes the word émim\oa in I 94; elsewhere, as usual, 
éxumda. The derivation appears to be, ra émiroAns oxen, Ta emumodata, 
superficial’, They are said to be ‘superficial’, to ‘lie on the surface’, 
because they are not fixed or rooted, like land, houses, trees ; which are 
all ‘ property’ nevertheless. 

Taira dé mavta kal aodady Kal eAevOepia kat ypnoiwa] All the kinds of 
property just mentioned are ‘secure’, (in the sense, ‘that the use of it is 
always in your own power’, 27z/ra), not liable to risk, as money made and 
employed in trade or commerce; and ‘liberal’, such as befit a gentleman, 
a man of ‘liberal’ education and pursuits, cultivated and accomplished 
and refined, 6 memaievpévos (raiSela, 7 Svaytyy@oKopev Ta KAA Kal TA aicxpa, 
Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 260); and also ‘useful’, mpos rd Gv Kal rd €d Gy, and 
therefore a part of genuine wea/¢h (with which money is here included, 
contrary to the true theory). 


éevOepios, as here applied, expresses the general notion of liberality, _ 
in character and habits of mind. In the Ethics, and most frequently 
in the ordinary language, it_is restricted as a moral virtue to a species 
of liberality, that namely which manifests itself epi ooW xpniatov 


kai Anu. Eth. Nic. it 7. The ¢devdepios ents the gentleman 


resemblance is sometimes so close—see, for example, Aristotle’s account of the 
origin and use of money in I 9 above referred to, and of the three earliest stages of 
civilisation indicated in c. 8, the hunting, the pastoral or nomad, and the agricul- 
tural stage (though it is true that Smith, and with him Mill, Pol. Econ. u. s. 

inverts the order of the two first and adds a fourth, the commercial stage) that 
it seems almost impossible that the notions at least should not have been Siocecihd 
by Aristotle, though as far as I am aware Smith never mentions his name. 
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kapruyua, édevOépia Sé Ta mpds amddavow" Kapric 


from the democratic point of view; he embodies the notion of ‘freedom 
which is the époc the principle, and_the_end_and_aim of the demo- 
£ratic commonwealth ; eis the type of a free citizen, and therefore 
as expressive of chayacter the term denotes ‘that which a model free 
citizen ought to be’; and connotes or implies those qualifications, parti- 
cularly education and enlightenment, which enable him efficiently to dis- 
charge the proper functions of a free citizen, and those social qualities 
and habits which fit him for such a society. This is opposed to the aris- 
tocratic conception of a gentleman which makes the character or notion 
depend rather upon birth, wealth and station; and according to which the 
dyabol, Epiorot, apiories, the: bont, optimi, « optimates, &c., are the nobles, 
the men of rank, and of good family in a astate. See further on this subs: 
ject, sct, Donaldson, New Cratylus, §§ 321328. 

Another characteristic of Greek feeling, which deserves notice, is 
brought into view in the application of the term éAev@épa to distinguish 
a particular kind of property; and this is, the contempt for trade and 
commerce as a profession and a means of acquiring weal which as 
B. St Hilaire observes (note on 7rans/. of Ar. Pol. p. 36) was common 
to all antiquity. A similar observation is made by Béckh, Pxd/. Econ. of 
Athens, Bk. 1 c. 8 p. 43 (Transl.). 


Plato’s writings abound with contem i ressions 


applied €0 eumopta, Kar7Aeia, XpnpatiotiKn 3 d all arts and 
BIORSSSIONS Gf -WHGE pone aking was the only object; for instance, 
Legg. IV I, 705 A, é€umopias yap Kal ypnpatiopod bia Kamndelas éymumdaca 
avryy, 707 madipBora kui Gmiora Tais Wuxais évtikrovea, avrny Te mpos avThy 
THY moAw Gmorov kat Adpidov rrovet Kal mpds Tovs GAXovs dvOpdrous acavras, 
where trade is represented as corrupting and demoralizing. In xI 4, 918 
D, in the course of a discussion on the legitimate objects and uses of 
trade, he makes the remark, 6:5 wdvra 7a :wepi THY Kamndelay Kal epropiay 
kal mavdoxeiay yévn (in the actual practice of them) d:aBéBAnrai re Kai ev 
aicxpois yéyovey dveiseowv, which results from their general tendency to 
corrupt the character of those who follow these pursuits, by the immo- 
derate desire of gain which they stimulate and foster. Accordingly no 
citizen of the model state is allowed to follow any retail trade; this must 
be confined to metics and strangers, pérouxov elvar ypedv f E€vov os ay 
BédAAy Kamndevoew. VIII 11, 847 D, xamndelav d€ evexa xpnpatiopay pyre 
ovy TOTO pte GAAov pndevos ev TH xopa OAn kal wodEL Huiv ylyvedOa. On 
Plato’s general views on this subject, as expressed in the ‘Laws’, see 
Grote, Plato, III 431. 

Ar nilarly condemns trade and the business and practice of 
Mee tacts eas, as its object is mere money-making, 
xPymariorixy. This is the accumulation of w#natural, artificial property : 
the only-kimt-of property or wealth that is natural, dice, is that which 
can_be applied directly to one’s own use, mpds ype, and ultimately 
mpos To ev Gy, and falls under the province of olxovapixy, from which 
Xpnpartoricy is excluded. Pol.1 9. Hence of the two kinds of kryrixy, 
the one, which may be called vixovopixy, because it forms part of the 
science of ceconomics (domestic economy) properly understood, is ened 

IRS VE 
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dé Aeyw ad’ wy ai mpocodat, droNavaTika 6€ ap’ wy 
pndev mapa THv xpnaw ylyverat, 8 TL Kal aELov. 


sary and laudable; the other, 7 kamn\cxy or peraBAnrixn, with its offspring 
usury, which dveeds money out of money, and is thence called roxos, ‘is 
justly reprehended’ and usury ‘most reasonably the object of abhorrence’. 
ris O€ peraBAnrins Weyouerns Sixaiws, od yap kara pow GAN’ dm’ d\AnAov 
éotiv, eddoydrara puceiras j dBorograrixy dia TO Um’ avdrod Tod vopiouaros 
elvat Thy krnow Kal odk ep? Sep eropicbn. x.r.A. I 10 sub fin. 

On the character and tendencies of éuropor, compare Xen. CGicon. XX 
27,28. In the same treatise, c. I 12,13,14, a distinction is taken, simi- 
lar to that of Aristotle, between ypyjpara, wealth or property which you 
can use directly, which does you direct service, and money, which is 
excluded from the notion of property 7 ¢hzs sense. Xenophon, like Ari- 
stotle, approves of nothing but the agricultural mode of life as the best 
both for mind and body, and as cultivating and promoting the habits 
which go to form the best of citizens. See CEcon. c. VI 8, 9, 10, c. XV 9. 

These extracts will throw light upon the meaning of the word éeAev- 
6épia as applied to the land and stock and buildings and moveables of 
the landed gentleman or country proprietor. They are said to belong to 
the gentleman or man of cultivation, in contrast with the degrading or 
corrupting habits engendered by trade and commerce. 

gore 5€ xpnowa paddov «7.A.] Property employed in business, and 
therefore productive, ag’ dv ai mpoaoda: ‘from which one derives one’s 
income’, is more useful, but carries with it the notion of sordidness or 
meanness; the other, because it produces nothing but the enjoyment’, 
which proceeds from ws¢mg it, because it is not corrupted and degraded 
by any contact or connexion with money-making, better befits the cul- 
tivated man, who should hold himself aloof from such pursuits, and par- 
takes more of the notion of caddy. Comp.19, 25, kat vixn Kal rir Tov 
Kahav, alpera te yap dkapra dvra. § 26, kal xrnpata dkapra (kadd éort). 
éevOepidrepa yap. Eth. N. Iv 8 sub fin. (of the peyadoWuxos), Kal oios 
KextioOae waddov Ta kada kal dxapra Téy Kapriper kal opeAipor—the con- 
trast of ‘honour’ and ‘ profit’, 

drodavotixa 8€ x.7-A.] Comp. Metaph. A 1, 981 4 17, on the ascend- 
ing scale of arts, in the order of superiority in knowledge and general 
excellence. meiovar 8 evpicxouévav rexvav, kal rév pév mpds rdvaykaia 
Tov dé mpos diaywynv (passe-temps, pastime, diversion) ovcdp, det codpa- 
Tépous Tovs TowovTous €keivov vrohauBdvoper, dia TO ph} pds xphowy eva 
Tas émiotipas avtéy. The highest in degree are ‘sciences’, the invention 
of which is due neither to necessity nor to the mere desire of amusements 
and requires ‘leisure’: whence it happened that mathematics were first 
studied in Egypt by the priestly class. 

6 rt kat G&ov] Kai emphatic ‘which is in fact a¢ a// worth mentioning’. 
i ie ‘ Spas cage enjoyment aa Eth: N - I 3, where the three 

inds o} ; OTtKOS, MPAaKTLKOS OF *oAiTiKOs, and OewpyriKds are 
distinguished and compared, the first is that which has 730v7} for its sole object, 
the gratification of the animal appetites and desires, the satisfaction of 7d émi@u- 


parixov ; the second has dpery moral virtue for its ré\os; the third, 0 
highest activity of the intellect, : ird, Gewpla, the 
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dpos d€ dodadelas pév TO évtatOa Kal oUTw KEKTH- 
4 3. 3 > e ~ S A ~ ~ aA 
cOa wor’ ep avte@ eivat THY xpnow avTwY, TOU Se’ 
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\ ~ > \ > ~ - ~ \ A 
To mAouTEW éEoTiv Ev TH xpHoOa padrov 7H év TH 
r= ‘ A r a 
KexTnoOa Kal yap 7 Evepyelad EOTL TOY TOLOUTWY 
\ ~ ~~ 
8kat 4 xpnois mAovTOs. evdogia 8 éatl To v0 
7, ~ ra 
TavTwY omovdaioy Vro\auBaverba, 4 TowvTOV TI 


1 re infra. [‘scribendum rob 5 olketa elvat, quod in scripto libro, quo Victorius 
utebatur, exstat. Spengel, g.v.] 


voy (Adyov). This emphatic use of cai, to enforce the meaning, usually 
of the single word following, and attract special attention to it, is so com- 
mon in all Greek authors as scarcely to require illustration. It may be 
worth while to quote one or two prominent examples. Thuc. I 15, mdvres 
8€ Foav, doo Kal (actually) éyévovro, 97, rovzmv dé Somep kal AWvaro..."EAXa- 
wos, II 51, & S€ kal yevoiro ei rovTo éredevra, Arist. Nub. 840, ri & ay 
map exeivoy kat pabor (what-cou/d one learn?) ypyorov tis dv; Eur. Hippol. 
QI, rov d€ kal pw avoropeis mépt; 224, Ti kvynyeoiov Kal gol pedérn; (what is 
thy concern with hunting?), Ion, 241, dre xal Oéuis, 346, tadra Kal pavrev- 
ona. Aesch. Agam. 97, dri kai Suvardv. 279. Dem. de F. L. § 87, émep 
kal yéyovev. § 97, 6 cai Oavpatw (Schafer’s note). Porson ad Phoen. 1373; 
in interrogation, Wunder ad Antig. 720. 

évrava kat ovr] ‘in such places and in such a way, as to &c.’ 

Tow Te oikeia eivat 7 py K-T-A.| The definition of their being our own 
or not (of ownership), lies in the power of alienation, that is, giving or 
selling. 

Odws dé ro mAOvTEtv Kez-A.] Polit. I 9 referred to above, pp. 79 and 81. 


7 evépyea| This technical term, and the opposition of divas and _ 
as a mere duvayis or dormant faculty or capacity, until it is ‘developed’ 
Pe ites 9k Macha” (energised) by ae Canin by eepiica- 
tidW to the ‘service’ of its r. On this ‘fundamental antithesis’ of 
SONaTS- ER CHeTVEE ES a physical, moral, and metaphysical conception, 


consult Metaph. © 6—9, and Bonitz Comm.,; Trendel. EV. Log. Arist. 
§ 6, p. 61, Kategorienlehre, p. 157 seq., Comm. ad Ar. de Anima, Lib. 
p- 295—312; Grant, Essays on Ethics, Ess. 1v. p. 181 seq. (1st ed.) [p. 231 
(3rd ed.)]. 

§ 8. omovdaiov] As émceckys is transferred from the special sense of a 
particular kind of goodness, i.e. equity, or merciful consideration, to the 
sense of ‘good’ in general, (see ate, note on I 2,4) ; SO_gmovdaios (serious 
earnest, Xen. Cyrop. II 2. 9, 3. 8, as opposed to maifov? “in jest), to levity 
and frivolity ; and thence, in the sense of something solid and substantial, 


1 Eth. Nic. x 6, 1177. 3, BeAtlw re Néyouev TA omovdaia Tuy yeholwy Kal Trav 
perd madias, kal Tod BeAtlovos del Kal poplov Kal dvOpwmov cmovdaordpay thy 


évépyeiav, 
6—2 
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2 unt padia i KTHOLS } OAws h évTava H TOTE: ONKOL 

OV MN pacia n KTHOLS . Rhee 

yap oid puxpa SoxovvTa Tins TUyXavovaLY, ANA ot PIB. 


sound and true, to gaddos, light, empty, trifling and worthless) acquires a 
moral sense coesten V6 Wi Se ie Rep. 
Vil 519 D, Legg. VI 757 A, &c. as thesound and solid to the light, empty, 
and unsubstantial. This familiar application of the word is recognized 
(as in the parallel case of émceukys, Eth, N. Vv 14) by Aristotle, Categ. c. 8, 
10 4 7, otov amo tis dpetis 6 omovdaios To yap dperiy Exew omovdaios 
Aéyerat, GAN od maporvipws amo THs aperis (i. €. the xofon is derived from 
dperj, but not the word itself). Plat. dpa, p. 415 D (ed. Tur. p. 888) 
amrovdatos 6 TeAéws ayabos. 

There is however. one point of difference between émveuxys and 
onoSbatios, that o7ovdaios is éxtended to every Kind _of excellence, like _ 
dyab0s, Whereas emus 1s conhned to the expression of excellence in 
fame characer. Also” amovoaios has another sense distinguishable 
frommthe-preeeding;—as opposed to yeNoios, the ‘serious’ to the ‘jocose’ 
or ‘ridiculous’, Xen. Cyrop, Il 3. 1, rovatra «at yeAota kal omovdaia 
edéyero, and Symp. VIII 3, omovdatar ddppves, ‘grave and serious’. ozovd7 
and sradia ‘jest’ and ‘earnest’, ‘serious work’ and ‘play’ or ‘sport’, are 
constantly brought into contrast by Plato. 

§ 9. onpeiov evepyetixis SoEns] ‘a sign or mark’ (in the recipient of the 
honour) ofa sepatatontar boncheents: of a capacity for or tendency-ixes) 
towards domg good’. All these ‘marks of honour’ here specified, being 
intended for the use of the wd/ic speaker, have themselves a public or 
national character. Eth. Nic. 1X 16, 1163 6 4, tis pév sap dperis Kal ris 
evepyecias 7 Tin yépas...o0rw dé Exew TodTO Kal €v rais moduTelas aiverat. 
ov ydp Tiara 6 pndév dyabdy TO Kos mopifav’ To Kowdy yap diSorat T@ TO 
kowvov evepyerovrrt, Tin dé Kowwéy. 

ov pny adda] ‘not but that’, ‘though at the same time’, marks a qualifi- 
cation of, or exception to, too large and unlimited an assertion: o8 py 
(G\ws) adddAd (rdde). ‘Those who have already done good are fairly and 
more than all others entitled to such signs of reputation—not however 
that this need be understood absolutely, so as to exclude the capacity or 
inclination to do good as a title to honour.’ 


A Sos j vraida } moré| ‘either entirely, absolutely, or at particular 
places or times’, i 5 venga aaa 
modXot yap dua puxpd Soxodvra x.t.A.] Trifles acquire importance, and 
confer honour, on special occasions, under special circumstances of time 
and place. Thus what is in ordinary cases a very trifling and unimpor- 


tant action, as the gift of a cup of cold water, becomes under the circum- 
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stances in which Sir Philip Sidney gave it at the battle of Zutphen a 
renowned act of self-denial and heroism. And under other and different 
circumstances the same cup of water may assume an importance which 
does not naturally belong to it. ‘For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ Mark ix. 41, Matth. x. 42. 

hépn tyuns] Some of these are enumerated in Homer, Il. M 310, 
Dadke, tin 87 vai reriprjperda padiota edpn te Kpéaci 7 Ade mreiows Sera- 
ecou ev Avkin; mavres d€, Ocods as, elgopowat; Kal Téuevos vepoperOa péya 
EdvOo.0 map’ 6xGas,—karov, purarsijs Kal dpovpns mupopeporo; comp. Z 194, 
@ 161, 

Oyoia] as those that were instituted _by the Amphipolitans i in honour 
of Brasidas, Eth. Nic. v 10, 1134 4 24, ofov rd Ovew Bpacida, Thuc. V IT, 
Kal rd dowdy of "Audurodirac mepiép§avtes avTov TO pynpetoy ds pwr re 
Grepvovee Ka Tipas Seddxacw dyavas Kal ernatous Ovotas KTA. Victorius 
quotes from Plutarch, Vit-Flam. c. 16, ee ee paid by the 
Chalcidians to. T. Quinctius Flamininus, @ tre dé Kab Kad? yas? tepets xeEtpo- 
TOVnTOS bs GmedelKyUTO * Tirov, , Kat Guaavres a auT@ “TOV omovoay yevomevov adovat 
Tavava TeTrounpevoy. 

pvijpat ev pérpots Kal Gvev péerpov| ‘ Memorials in prose and verse’, pos- 
sibly epitaphs ; but rather, as these may be included in raga, to be under- 
stood (as Vict.) of poems and prose compositions 27 memoriam, such as 
the English work that bears this title, poems in honour of the illustrious 
dead, and panegyrics in prose, like some of Isocrates’ speeches and 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus. Philosophical dialogues too were sometimes 
inscribed to the memory of departed friends and named after them, as 
Aristotle’s- Gryllus and Eudemus, and Theophrastus’ Callisthenes, &c. 
Cad ipies, 2 Te< as a ee 
 yépa] gifts of honour; as puoGoi, ‘rewards of merit’, not money, for 
mere zse; such as privileges conferred on princes and persons of dis- 
tinction émt fnrots yépacw marprxal Baowdeia, Thuc. I 13; constantly in 
Homer, (pars praccipua, donum praecipuum, principi prae aliis datum, 
Damm, Lex. Homer.) as the prime of the spoils, the fairest of the captives, 
kovpny, fv dpa pot (Achilles) yépas ¢€eAov vies Axady, H. II 56, the largest 
portion of meat, or drink, at the banquet, Il. M 312 (quoted above). 
Eth. Nic. v. 10, 1134 4 8, pucOos dpa tis doréos, rotro S€ tin Kal yépas. 
Fritzsche, ad h. 1., quotes Plato, Rep. VII. 516 C, rypai kai mawor kai yépa, 
and Legg. XI 922 A. 

renévn| From réuvew, something ‘cut off’ and appropriated, as a por- 
tion of land, to the special service of a God or hero; also to chieftains 
and kings during their lifetime for their own use. Frequent in Homer, 
as IL M 313 (u.s.). Z194, Kal py of AvKvoe Téuevos tapov &£oxov adda, 
Y 184, 391. 

mpoedpiat, rpopat dyucora] The privilege of the ‘foremost or front 
seat’ at public spectacles, Re assemblies, games, the theatre, &c. 
(Herod. I 54, 1X 73 &c.), and ‘maintenance at the public expense’; at 
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Bapixa, oiov TpOrKUINTELS Kal exoTaces, Owpa Ta 


Athens in the Prytaneum or @dros (Dem. de F. L. §§ 279, 361), virnats ev 
IIpuravetm, Arist. Ran. 764, Pac. 1084, Acharn. 125, Dem. u. s. and 
§§ 35, 259; both of these privileges were conferred in acknowledgment o 
meritorious public services, and are often named together, Arist. Equit. 
573, Kal orparnyos ov8 ay eis | TAY ™po TOU oirnow firno” €popevos Kyeaive- 
rov' | vov & day pr) mpoedplav pépwar kal Ta gira, | ov paxeio Gai acu. oe 
702, Ké@v drodS ce vi) THY mpoedpiav THY ek Ivdov. AX. abe mpoedpiay" 
olov Sonal o éyd:| éx ris mpoedpias ecxarov Oedpevoy. 709, “AX. amrovuxte 
gov Tay Ipuraveia circa. 4 

ra BapBapixd, olov mpookvyncets] mpookiyqars, from mpos, and Kuveiy, ‘to 
kiss’, denotes the oriental and ‘ barbarous’ custom of saluting by ‘kissing 
the hand to’ another, in token of inferiority and subjection, and thence is 
applied to any act of servile obeisance or homage, or to worship and 
adoration in general: in the last or metaphorical sense it is found in 
most of the best Greek writers. This practice may very likely have been 
accompanied by the analogous one of prostration, as the two are often 
found associated together in one expression. It was distinctive of Ord 
ental barbarism; and prevailed amongst the Medes, Herod. I 119, of 
Harpagus and Astyages, the Persians, Id. 1 134, évruyydvovres 8” GAXy- 
Noort ev thot ddoict, TH Sé dy rs Suayvoin €% Gpoioi lot of ouvrvyxavortes. 
dvt\ yap rod mpocayopevewv GAANAOvs, Pid€ovar Tois oTdpact. Hv S€ 7 ovTEpos 
dmodecatepos GAly@ Tas mapeias pidéovrar jv S€ ToAAG 7 OvTEpos’ ayevve- 
oTEpos, TpooTitvay mpoaKuyeer TOY Erepov, and the Egyptians II 80, dvri rod 
mpogayopevery GAAnAous ev THOt doit MpogKYeoVEt KATLEVTES EXPL TOD you- 
vatos THY xeipa. Obeisance by prostration, the salém or kotoo, differs from 
this, though they probably were often used together. It is the latter that 
is referred to, as a barbarous practice and unworthy of a free Greek, by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 919 (Dind.), and Pers. 594, comp. 152. They appear 
to be confounded by Euripides, Orest. 1507, mpooxuvad a’, dva&, vopowe 
BapBapovot mpoomrvdy. Plato distinguishes them, Legg. x 887 k, 
mpoxvricers Gua kal mpooxvynces. Stallb., in his note on this passage 
of Plato, cites, in illustration of the mpooxdynos, Lucian. Encom. De- 
mosth. § 85, kati ry’ xeipa- Te orduare mpocayorras, ovdév AAN 7} mpookvveiv 
vmédaBov. [Cf. Isocr. Paneg. § 151, (of BapBapor) eEeratopevor m™pos av- 
Tois Tots Bactdeios Kal mpoxadwSovpevot Kal mdvra tporov puxpdy dpover 
Bederavres, Ovnrov pev avdpa mpookuvodvres kak Saipova Tpooayopevortes, 
KA. S.] 

éxoraots is the abstract conception of ‘getting out of the way’. This 
‘making way or room’ for the passage of a person of rank seems also to 
have been characteristic of Persian manners. Victorius quotes Plutarch, 
Artax. c. II, p. 1016 C, émaipopevos S€ (6 Kipos) rH vikn, Kal peotds dy 
oppijs kal Opdaous, dieEjravve Body, ‘ éicracGe mevtxpoi™ (‘out of the way, 
beggars’,) rovro 5é Heporort modAdkis avrg Bodvros, of pev ‘eéloravro ™poo- 
uvourtes, Herodotus, 11 80, says of the Egyptians, gupépovrar 8€ kal 
T00e Go Alyvrriot “EAAjvev povvoror AakeSatpoviowt’ o VE@TEDOL QUTE@ 
Saat EIT aero ae kat éxtpamovra’ Kal 
emougt €& <Opys vraioreara. SO Simonideés to Hiero (Xenoph, Hiero 
VII 2, comp. § 9), in enumerating his privileges as a tyrant, anorévrat 
3 dro rév Odxov dddv re mapaywpdor: and Aristotle of the respect due 
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from youth to age, Eth. Nic. rx 2, 1165 a 28, cal mavri de TO mpeaButép@ 
Tiny thy Ka’ AtKiay, tmavacrace: Kat KaTakXicet Kal Tois TotovTois. Cic. 
Cato Maior 18.63. On the deference paid to old age, enjoined dy Zaw at 
Athens, see Aesch. c. Tim. § 24. Xen. Symp. 31, dravicravrar dé pou 487 
kal Oaxwv, kal odayv ékioravrat of mAovowor" and de Rep. Lac. xv 6, of the 
customs at Sparta, cal edpas S€ mavres travioravrat Baowdei, wAQV ovK 
€popo x.r.A. Another illustration of ékcraois is the custom, once gene- 
rally prevalent, of ‘giving the wall’ to a superior, as a mark of respect, 
céder le haut du pavé. (Dict. Acad. Fr.) (Ovid, Fasti, v 67, (senex) 
et medius tuvenum, non tndignantibus tpsis, tbat, et interior, st comes 
unus erat and Horace, Sat. II 5. 17, ‘comes exterior’. S.] 

mpockuvnoes, exotdceis] The plural of adstract nouns denotes the 
various individual acts or moments or states included under the general 
conception. 

ddpa ra wap’ Exdoros trivia] ‘ quae apud singulas gentes in pretio sunt’, 
Victorius: who illustrates by the olive crown as a prize in the Greek 
games, and quotes Horace, Ep. I 2. 32, clarus 0b id factum donts orna- 
tur honestis, of the prize of valour, bearing a special value in the Roman 
Military service, assigned to ‘ Lucullus’ soldier’, Of the words by them- 
selves this interpretation is perfectly fair and natural; but in connexion 
with what follows (as Aristotle seems to have intended, kal yap 16 
Sdpov...) they may be understood somewhat differently, and the map’ 
éxaorots referred to ‘the individuals of the two classes’ mentioned imme- 
diately after, the @utoxpyparoe and Piddripor. 

§ 10. odparos d€ dpern vyieia] Health, as a bodily excellence, neces- 
sarily implies vigour and the power of active exertion for the fulfilment of 
the duties of life, without these it is no dpery at all, and no subject of con- 
gratulation to the possessor. Health is said to be the dpery of the body, 
in reference to the doctrine of the proper ¢pyov of anything; see 
note on p. 4oc.2§12. Life is the special function of the body (Eth, 
Nic, 1 6), and health is life in its best form, as far as the body is con- 
cerned) 

‘Hpdd:xos] a famous physician, native of Selymbria, in Thrace on th 
Propontis; to be distinguished from another less known physician, Gor- 
gias’ brother, of Leontini, Plat. Gorg. 448 B, 456 B. On Herodicus and 
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his medical practice, see Plat. Phaedr. 227 E, and Heindorf’s and Ast’s 
notes; also Rep. III 406 A seq., where an account of him and his system 
of self-tormenting is given. Protag. 316 EI 

rév avOpanivey] See note on c. 1 § 7, &v Gas airias avOpearixds. 

§ 11. Personal beauty has no absolute standard or uniform expres- 
sion, manifesting itself in the same forms at all periods and under all 
¢ircumstances. It is relative three stages of human life, 
oN PO eee but also to the habits and functions 
pe ee manly and athletic 
exercises, 1 @ way of ‘raining, to youth; military service, the impera- 
tive duty of an active and able-bodied citizen, to middle age; sedentary 
and intellectual pursuits, to old age, yet so that strength and vigour 
remain adequate to the endurance of ordinary or ‘necessary’ labours— 
extraordinaxy exertions, as in athletic exercises and service in the field, 
being no longer required. The habit of body which is fitted to the 
exercise of these several functions. at the corresponding period of life is 
a constituent element of its personal beauty. 

véov pev ovv Kaddos «.t.A.] When it is said that the beauty of a young 
man consists partly in the possession of a body in a serviceable state for 
undergoing the labours and pains incident to the race and feats of 
strength, the meaning seems to be that the robust habit of body and the 
muscular development required for the one, and the zzazcations of activ- 
ity combined with strength, which affear in the outward form, necessary 
for the other, are pleasant to the eye, both in themselves and also as 
suggesting a fitness or adaptation or harmony of the exterior of the per- 
son with the habits and pursuits which are appropriate to youth. 

mpos amodavo.v] means no more than the mere enjoyment afforded by 
the szght of personal beauty. Victorius, who suggests another interpre- 
tation, concludes finally in favour of this. 

oi wévra\ot Kaddoro.] The combination of a natural aptitude or 

1 Macaulay, in his celebrated Essay on Bacon,.Zdin. Rev., July, 1837, selects 
these opinions of Plato, which he describes at length from the passage of the 
Republic, as to the value of Herodicus’ system of medical practice, as one of the 
illustrations of the contempt for all that is useful and practical which pervades 
the Platonic philosophy ; contrasting this, much to the disadvantage of the ancient 
philosopher, with the opposite spirit and tendency of the Baconian system, which 
aims, as he assumes, exclusively at practical and attainable good, and promotes 
the investigation of truth solely with a view to the substantial and solid benefit of 
the human race. Schrader cites Dial. de Orat. xximt 4 We in corpore quidem 
valetudinem medici probant, quae animé anxictate contingat, Parum est aegrum 


non esse; fortem et lactuin et alacrem volo. Prope abest ab infirmitate in qua sola 
sanittas laudatur. 
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capacity (mevxace mpos) for strength and speed, vigour and activity, as 
evidenced by success in the various exercises of the réyraOdov, and the 
outward expression of these faculties in the configuration of the body, 
when accompanied with beauty in the shape, symmetry, and expression 
of the features, is the highest form of personal beauty in the young man. 
‘Die tibung im Pentathlon war wegen der verschiedenartigheit der 
Sinf wettkimpfe ganz vorziiglich das werk junger rustiger manner mit 
elastischem leibe. Die Pentathlen zeichneten sich daher durch gleichmis- 
sige stirke der glieder, allsettige gewanadtheit und korperlich harmo- 
nische bildung vor allen iibrigen vortheilhaft aus, und werden daher 
vom Aristoteles als die schinsten Agonisten genannt? Krause, Gymn. 
u. Agon. der Griechen, Vol. 1, p. 494, absciin. v1 § 31. The exercise of 
the mévraO\oy is therefore mentioned in the passage before us as belong- 
ing solely to the period of youth}. 

The révra@\ov consisted of five exercises as the name implies. These 
are enumerated in an epigram of Simonides, Anthol. 67 (73), Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. p. 791, 

“IoOpua Kat IvOot Away 6 irwvos évixa 
G\pa, rodexeinv, Sickov, dxovra, maddy, 
and in an epigram of unknown authorship quoted by Eustath. ad IIL. ¥. 
p-. 1320, Anthol. emvypayata adéomora CCCLIV, 
G\pa today, Sicxov Te Bodn, Kal Gxovros épan, 
kal Spopos, 70€ mary’ pia & emdero mace TedevTH. 

The same five are named in the Schol. on Pind. Isthm. 1 35, and in 
the Schol. on Plat. Erast. c. 4. 135 D, mdaAn, olyvvvos (i.e. axwv), addApa, 
SicKxos, kati Spopos. On the wévraddov and its contents, see Krause, Of. 
cit. p. 476 seq: abschn. VI § 29. 

Tvypy, boxing, was therefore not included in the mévra@dov ; and we 
are driven to suppose that the concluding words of $ 14, 6 8€ maou mévra- 
6Xos, which certainly according to the ordinary laws of the interpretation 
of language ought to include it with the rest of the foregoing exercises, 
are one amongst many instances of Aristotle’s carelessness in expressing 
himself, and affirm something which he could not really have meant. 
maot, if it can be said to have any meaning at all, must be understood 
simply to imply, that the évra6\ev combines in one the greatest number 
and variety of the single and separate exercises. Such is also the opinion 
of Krause, Of. cit. p. 258, n. 6. He observes that such a conclusion (as 
would naturally be drawn from the words of Arist.) is opposed to all the 


1 The révraOX\os however, though by the number and variety of his accom- 
plishments he is superior to all other athletes, yet in regard of certain special 
excellences, as compared for instance with the runner or wrestler, he is only 
second rate. Plat. Erast. 135. The philosopher in the popular sense, Aristotle’s 
mera.devjevos, the man of universal attainments, is compared to the all-accom- 
plished athlete, “Ap évvo® olov déyers Tov pidogopov dvépa; doxels vp poe Newey 
olov &v TH dywula eloly of r&vrabdor mpos Tos dpouéas i TOUS PN ABE os Kal yep 
éxelvor TovTwy pev delrovrat Kara Ta ToUTW GOAa Kal devTepol elac pds TovTOUS, THY 
Se dAAwy dOAnTGY mpGroe Kal uKGow avrovs. 
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notices which we find in the ancient writers. Avistoteles konnte hier in 
bekannten dingen die mehr worte bediirfende deutlichkett einer gedrun- 
genen pricisen, und in gemessener gradation Sortschreitender redewetse, 
welche thm eigenthiimlich ist, aufopfern, da ja doch gedem FHellenen die 
Siinf bestandtheile des Pentathlon bekannt waren. 

dxpatovros dé x.r.X.] The simplest way of filling up the elliptical con- 
struction seems to be to supply «dAXos after dxuagovros, and yépovros in 
the next clause, and meuxévac from the zmmediately preceding wepvxaow 
after moAeutxovs in the former clause and ixavdy in the latter. The re- 
quired sense may be equally well supplied by repeating (as Victorius) the 
first words of the sentence, dxpdtovros dé (Kdddos) (75) mpds pév mévous Tods 
mrodeutkovs (xpnoov exe To copa) ; but the consideration of the imme- 
diate proximity of reptxaow seems more in favour of the other. 

ixavov] fit for, strong enough for, capable of. 

dAumov] causing no pain, no painful impression or repulsion, in con- 
sequence of the absence of all the ordinary deformities or disfigurements 
incident to old age. 

resins ho sara] ic cxctvov a 79 Vipas NoBGren This unusual and 
irregular form of attraction of the relative to the caSe of its antecedent, 
where, had the antecedent been expressed, the relative should have been 
the zominative to a succeeding verb, is exemplified by Matthiae, Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, obs. 1, from Herod. I 68, ovdév kw eiddres rdv jv..., Thuc, VII 67 
ad’ dv nuiv mapeckevacra. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 334 C év rovrous 
ols pédder &ecOat, de Rep. V 465 D, evdaimovifovrar éxeivor dv rovrois URap- 
xe. Dem. de Cor. p. 318, 19, § 277, o¥d’ ep’ & cvpdéper tH moder xpHrat. 
And from Aristotle, this passage, and Rhet. 1 2, 11, €& dy érvyer. In 
Dem. c. Steph. p, 1116, wept dv yr) Katnyopntat Aéyew, which has been 
cited as an instance, xarnyopnra: is the irregular passive ‘has been ac- 
cused’, and therefore wepi dv need not be interpreted as rept éxeivav G; it 
is for mept éxeivoy wept ov. Another doubtful example is Eur. Med. 262, 
tov ddvra 7 avr Ovyarép’, jy 7 éyjparo, where Seidler retains this (the 
v.1.), and regards jy as a case of attraction for adrjy 7. An analogous 
case of this kind of attraction is Sophocles’ ofas y éuod, Trach. 443, for 
ola éy@ eiuu 

§ 12. loxvs] bodily strength, is defined, in a very superficial and per- 
functory manner, with a special view to strength in personal encounter— 
as appears in the several forms it takes, though it is afterwards more 
definitely expressed in dywmorixi dpern—as the power of moving some 
one else (Erepov may possibly be neuter, something else, anything whatso- 
ever), by pulling, or pushing, or lifting (possibly referring to the encounter 
of Herakles with Antaeus, who showed his great strength by ‘lifting’ 
him off the ground into the air; or, if érepov be neuter, by lifting any 
heavy weight), or squeezing, or crushing ; which seems to be intended for 
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a complete analysis of the different ways in which a person or thing can 
be ‘moved’ by another. 

§ 13. pei{om] agrees with rei understood after dpery: the accusative 
pei{ova, with riva' understood in ro dmepéxewv, would be more usual. Two 
MSS read peifova. ‘Excellence in size’ implies superiority over the 
average (people in general), in length (height), depth (thickness), and 
breadth, but only (superior) to such an éxtent as not to impede the 
motions (of the body) by the excess (of size), lit. to one being only 
so much greater as not to make the body’s motions (slower than they 
otherwise would be, or than they ought to be, i.e.) too slow. Mijxos, 
Ba6os, and mAdros are the three dimensions of space; but it is not quite 
certain how they are applied here to the proportions of the human body ; 
pijxos or Babos might possibly represent the abstract height. I have 
taken pfjxos in this sense here because it is found in Homer to represent 
the ‘stature’ of a man, and pakxtoros for ‘tallest’. Odys. X’. 309, Otus 
and Ephialtes, ots 8% paxicrous OpéWe Ceidwpos Gpovpa, and 312, drap piKds 
ye yeveoOnv évveopyuiot. v.71, of the daughters of Pandareus, pijkos & 
émop “Apreuis ayvj, and in Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. II 5, eis pos avéaver Oa 
Ta Gepara, Mijxos therefore is the man’s height, wAdros the breadth of the 
body, measuring from right to left, and Bados the depth or thickness, 
measuring in the direction backwards and forwards. Bados, though it can 
be applied to vertical measure, up and down, yet as in the ordinary lan- 
guage it represents only what is Je/ow us, and not what is above, could 
hardly be applied to the more than average stature of a ¢a// man. 

§ 14. é« peyébovs kal icxvos] for boxing and wrestling ; rayous, for the 
foot-race. 

kal yap 6 taxis icxupds éorw] seems to be added as a mere passing 
observation, or note upon rayous: and the yap, which implies that this 
clause gives a reason for the preceding, must therefore be regarded as 
due to mere carelessness of writing, there being no logical connexion 
between the two sentences. (If there were any such connexion between 
the two, the meaning could only be, that the relation of strength and 
speed as genus and sfecies, speed being only a variety of strength, is the 
reason for the introduction of rayos into the list of agonistic virtues: the 
fact being that this could only be a reason for omitting it.) 


pimrew tacere, punteiv zactare i Hermann ad Aiac. 


15 
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235, Trach. 776. See also Lobeck, Aj. 239, p. 1777. This distinction, 
which has been doubted by some scholars, is now I believe generally 
accepted. At all events it applies very well here, where the simple notion 
of flinging or hurling, once for all, from you, as a stone, would be quite 
inappropriate to the motion of the legs intended to be described. purreiv 
ra oxéAn is to ‘toss about’ or ‘swing the legs’, backwards and forwards, 
again and again. 

kwveiv moppa] ‘to take long strides’. 

doa th mANy7] In boxing, to push or thrust away from you by the 
blow, so as aliguem de statu detcere ; as when you knock a man down. 

ee ee hese two last, boxing and wrestling ; not running. 
Supply therefore, in explanation of duqorépois, OAiBew Kab Karéxew, Kal 
Scat th mAny# Svvdpevos. Victorius (and also Krause, u. s., p. 534, n. I) 
quotes Plut. Symp. 4, dru yap péuixrar TO mayKpariov Ex Te mvyphs Kai Tadns, 
dfAov, and Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 8, 13, as confirming Aristotle’s statement. 
Other ancient authorities are given in Krause’s notes. 

On the pancratium, and the size, strength, and skill required by those 
who engaged in it, see Krause, u. s. p. 534—538, abschn. VI § 41. 

Compare with the four preceding sections the following passage of 
Plato on the use of athletic exercises. Legg. VIII 832 E seq. €or yotv rav- 
Tov ToAepiKeraToy 7 gdpaTos o€UTns TdavT@s, 7 bev amo TaY Today, 4 dé 
kal drd Tdv xeipav’ uyeiv pev Kal Eely 7 TeV Today, 7 Sé ev Tats cup- 
moxais (the mayxpdrioy, and especially wrestling) payn cal cvoracts icxvos 
kal popns Seopern. 

§ 15. evynpia] supr. § 4, ‘fortunate old age, good fortune or happiness 
in old age’. 

Bpadvurys] ‘ tardiness’, i.e. slow approach or progress. 

evynpws] occurs under the form evynpos in Hippocrates, and Ar. Hist. 
Anim, 1X 12, 3. 


1 Lobeck in his elaborate dissertation on the question seems to leave the 
matter in doubt; and no doubt, from the uncertainty of the mss readings, the 
distinction of the two forms of the verb being shewn in most cases merely by the 
difference of accent, it is difficult to decide in any particular case which of the two 
forms is to be preferred: and Lobeck shews by examples that (so far as the reading 
is to be depended on) the same notion of the verb is expressed indifferently by 
either form. At the same time in the somewhat obscure summing up at the 
conclusion of his note, he seems (as I understand him) to be in favour, as a 
general principle, of the hypothesis, that a difference of form in the termination of 
a verb radically the same (he cites {AAw or ef\\w and its numerous varieties as a 
remarkable instance) does express a corresponding variety in the signification ; as 
in the instance given, the various terminations correspond to different gatielics of 
the general notion of ‘rolling’. 


p- 19. 
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dvev tuxns] in Muretus’ excellent emendation of v. 1. av edruyns. 

éort € rs x.7.A.] The causes of length and shortness of life in plants 
and animals are further investigated in the little treatise mep) paxpo- 
Buotntos kal BpayvBrornros, in the coilection of tracts called the Parva 
Naturalia, appended to the work mepi uyijs. They all belong to the 
‘ Physical’ department of philosophy. 7. p. cai Bp. 1 § 4. 

GN ovdev 7 axpiBoroyia x.r.A.] Nice, exact, or scientific analysis and 
the treatment of a subject in minute detail, are out of place in a rhetorical 
treatise. Any further details on the subject of longevity would be useless 
to the rhetorician. On the various senses of dxpiBera, see Grant on Eth, 
Nic. I 7, 18: and on the mode of handling a subject appropriate to Rhe- 
toric, Introd. on the ‘ materials of Rhetoric’, p. 11—14. 

§ 16. srw 6 ro.odros Pidos x.t.A.] ‘all such are friends, as, when they 
think anything good for some particular person’ (éxeiv@, some one in par- 
ticular, zha¢ particular person, whoever it may be) ‘are inclined to do it for 
his sake’. In this definition, friendship or love is described as a state of 
mind, a moral habit or disposition, not as a natural affection. The desire 
of doing our friend good for his own sake is a necessary accompaniment 
and consequence of the feeling or affection, but not identical with it. The 
definition is ‘rhetorical’, and does not give the ‘essence’ of the thing, as 
a scientific definition would. The definition of GiAia as a rraGos, II 4, 2, is 
in exact conformity with this, and equally deficient. In the Ethics, vItI 
2, after quoting some of the ordinary current notions of love to be found 
in the preceding poets and philosophers, he proceeds to the establishment 
of his own. And here again the same conception of it reappears in the 
words 76 d€ ir pact deiv BovdrcoOa rdyaba ékeivov évexa. Accordingly 
piria is edvora ev dvtimerovOdat, reciprocal goodwill or affection ; the reci- 
procity being essential to true ¢vAéa or affection of two human beings 
to one another. For though we may be ‘fond’ of wine, @idouwos, or ‘fond’ 
of animals, there is in these cases no true reciprocity of affection. Fur- 
ther, since ‘fondness’ is applicable to three classes of objects, the good, 
the pleasant, and the useful, three classes of corresponding ‘friendships’ 
or ‘fondnesses’ are hereby determined ; but only the first of them, the 
love of the good, is the basis of true and perfect love; and consequently 
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the highest and perfect form of ‘love’ can only exist between the good, 
rerela & early 4 trav ayabdy pirla kal Kar’ dperny dpolor ovrot yap Taya” ; 
Spotws Bodrovra: dddnrois, 7 dyaboi" dyaboi & cial ka? avrovs, C. 4, init. 
In the concluding definition of c. 2, the yeeling or loving disposition is 
introduced in the word evvociv, Sei dpa evvoeiv dddpAots Kai BovrAcoOat 
rayaba pi RavOdvovras & & tu radv elpnuévov. These ra elpnweva are 
the three objects of affection, This is therefore the general conception of 
love according to Aristotle. The highest form of Awan love or friend- 
ship would be evdvoeiv...dua rd dyabov. 

émetxeis| Note onc. 2 § 4, p. 30. 

§17. evrvyia] ‘good fortune or luck’, accidental, transitory, frag- 
mentary, is opposed to evSaipovia, complete, permanent, substantial hap- 


piness, the essence of which residéS-in its avrdpxeva or independence of all 
acciden externa itrons: ~ Nic. 11 5 (Bekk.), 1097 4 6 seq. 
Fi eapytixy as the highest happiness). Polit. Iv (VII), 1, 
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4 tvxn airia] On Aristotle’s conception of ruxn as ‘a cause’, with fur- 
ther details, see Introd. Appendix c to Bk. I c. 10, p. 218—224, On this 
passage, p. 223. 

ylyvecOat kai vmapxew] ‘acquisition or possession’. xai in this and 
similar cases is properly rendered by ‘or’. Aristotle frequently expresses 
as a combination two things which are not actually, but only hypo- 
thetically, combined in the conception, which we therefore more correctly 
represent as an alternative. 

: airia 9 TUxn eviov dy Kal af réxvac] ‘Simplicius, ad Phys. 11 p- 73, 6, inter 
alia haec habet: kat rév mourdy d€ enor mdvra oxeddv els THY TUXNY dyov- 
gw, Sore kal ths Téxvys oikeiay avriy moveiv, déyorres, Téxvn TUXNY Corepte 
kat tUxn Téxvqv (Agathon ap. Ar. Eth. Nic. vi 42). rév evtuxovvta 8€ Kal 
ppoveiv dact (Eur. Fragm. Inc. 204). mpos 8€ rovros épayev tna trav 
dro TEXYNS ‘yvopeveoy kal amd rdxns yuwopeva’ Kal yap vylea Kal dd TUxns SoKet 
yivecOar domep amd réxyns’ Sioas yap Kal mov Tis Wuxpov vep yéyover 


1 al rpdmov rid mepl ra adrd eoriw 7 Tixn Kal} réxvn, Kaddmrep kat "AydOwy 
dnat, réxvn TUXNY, K.TA, 
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vyms. These are illustrated in the text by two examples ; health, which 
may be due to chance as well as art ; and beauty and strength, to chance 
as well as nature. 

dréxvev] ‘independent of art’. 

olov dcwv 7 piois| The contradiction between this and the statements 
in the scientific Physics is pointed out in the Introd., u.s., p. 223. 

evdexerat b€ kal rapa picw eivat] Most probably a mere occasional and 
parenthetical note, according to the usual practice of this author (comp. 
§ 14), ‘chance may give rise not only to things natural and independent 
of nature, but also to things unnatural, monstrous, or abnormal’, ra mapa 
vow répara: on which see the reff. in Introd. p. 225. Compare the def. 
of dvois in I 10, 13, dofeve & Gy Kal 7 TUyn airia elvat ray TowvToy, i.e. TOV 
mapa dvow. In this case the colon should be retained after efvat, the 
connexion being carried on from oiov dcwy 7 pias to vyeias pév k.7.d. aS 
examples, ov ai réxvar, kal 7 pvovs airia, and the zofe parenthetical. 

Bonitz, however, Avistotel. Stud. 1 87, would alter the punctuation, 
placing a comma at elva:, and connecting this clause closely with the pre- 
ceding, in the sense, ‘of which the cause is nature, but (which) may be 
also contrary to nature’: regarding this as an instance of the Aristotelian 
custom of ‘not repeating the relative in the second of two co-ordinated 
members’, illustrated by Waitz, Organ. 25 4 35, and certainly common 
enough in our author. This is further supported by Muretus, who 
translates, ‘quae natura efficiuntur, ita tamen ut etiam praeter naturam 
evenire possint.’ 

The words quoted above from I 10, 3, seem to me to be in favour of 
the former interpretation : and the practice of introducing ‘notes’ of this 
kind is at least as common with Aristotle as that which is noticed by 
Bonitz. 

Zort dé kal rev mapa Adyov dyabay airia rbxn] Phys. 197 @ 18, xal rd havae 
elval re mapddoyov thy TUxnv 6pOas" 6 yap Aoyos fj Tay det dvrwy H Tdv ds emt 
Td ToAU, 1 Se TUXN ev Tois yryvouevors mapa TadTa’ Bor’ ered} ddpiora Ta ToL 
adra, kal 7 T3xn ddpioros. See further in Introd. p. 221. 

rod mAnaior] (dvros, irrapévov), ‘one’s next neighbour’, as 6 wédas. In 
Plat. Theaet. 174 C, it is distinguished from yeirov, 6 Ajavov kal 6 yeirov, 
having a more extended and general sense, ‘a fellow-creature’. 

4 ef pt) FAGe pdvos det pourdy x.r.A.] ‘Or if one who was in the constant 
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habit of visiting a certain place ’(¢ oirav, to go backwards and forwards, 
eel : 
ever and anon, repeatedly, to frequent, haunt) ‘was the only one that failed 
to go (on some particular occasion), whilst those that went only once 
(ara, once for all) all perished’. It is possible that this sense of repe- 
tition in the verbal termination gv may be the origin of the other signi- 
fication of ‘disease’ illustrated on the word mvevoriay, c. 2 § 18 p. 45. 
A too-frequently repeated action might very well be interpreted as a 
diseased habit. 
§ 18. drav wept éraivov x.t-Ar.] i. e.in c. g-of this book, the chapter on the 


topics of encomium and censure, proper to the encomiastic or epideictic 
branch of Rhetoric. 


CHAR aViLs 


On the purport of this chapter, its principal divisions, and connexion 
with the general plan of the work, see Introd. p. 177. 

§1. 7 Umapxdvrwy] On this addition over and above the theory, see 
note on c. 3 § 4; and Introd. p. 120. 

Bovrevovrat S€...rdv mpds rd TéXos] Eth. Nic. 11 5, 1112 4 12, Bovdev- 
opeba Se -o8 izdy teda@v ada mepi trav mpos ta TéAn. (This is because 
the means are within our own powertu-attaim, the ends are not. Bovdeuvd- 
peba S€ rept ray eb nuiv mpaxradv, 1112 a 31, doa yiverac dC uav...tepr 
rovray Bovdevdueda, Ib. line 12, and this is afterwards repeated.) Ovre yap 
iarpos Bovdederar ei vyitcet, odte AyTwp ei meloet, ovTE ToALTIKSS Et evvopiay 
moujoer, ovde TGV AouTay ovdels wep) TOD TéAous’ AANA BEpevor Tédos Tl, TOS 
kal dia tivav ~orat oKxomodcr, «tA. Ib. 634, odk dv ow cin Bovdeurov 1d 
TéXos, GAA Ta Mpds Ta TEA. 

orotxeia] i.e. rérous, the ‘Elements’, the primary topics of the subject 
‘good’. See Introd. p. 127, 8. 

awhés] See note on p. 30, c. 2 § 4. The sense in which dmdés is here 


intended is evidently that of good in general, as a general or abstract- 
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conception, opposed to kaé’ ékaorov special and particular goods, Schra- 
ders Tendering extra comparationem, if it means, as it seems to do, 
‘absolute good’, ‘good in itself’, opposed to ‘relative’ or ‘human good’— 
that which cannot be compared with, i.e. has no relation to, any other 
kind of good, but exists in itself independently—is certainly wrong. 
‘Absolute good’ can have no place in a rhetorical system or in the prac- 
tice of the rhetorician; such a definition would be in direct violation of 
the principle so often laid down by Aristotle, that the rhetorical method 
must be in conformity with the materials of the art, of a popular and 
practical character, adapted to the understanding of an unlearned and 
unscientific audience.. This is especially the case with definitions. See 
Introd. p. 12, 13. The general notion of good is first considered in 
§§ 1—3, and then this is applied and illustrated in particulars in the 
remainder of the chapter. 

§2. écrw 57 dyafov x.t.A.]| The ‘popular’ character of these defini- 
tions is marked by the introductory gera, ‘let it be taken for granted’; no 
demonstration is required, any current notion of good will serve our 
purpose. The same phraseology occurs again in a similar case, c. 7 § 2, 
éot@ O17 Umépexov k.7-A.: C..5 § 3, and Io § 3. 

First, ‘Good is anything that is in itself and for its own sake 
desirable (an object of choice), and that for whose sake we choose some- 
thing else (which is the ulterior end of our preference for anything) ; and 
that which is the universal aim, either of everything or’ (as a qualification to 
exclude inanimate things) ‘everything that has sensation or reason, or 
(would be their aim) if they were to acguzre the reasoning faculty’ (sup- 
posing they have it not yet, as infants and beasts). Comp. c. 7 § 21, 
6 AaBovra Ta tpaypara (anything) hpornow édoir’ Gv exacrov}. 

The first of these two definitions, which represents Good as desirable 
in and for itself, and as-tia¢ to obtain which we choose something else, is 
in fact identical with the second which describes it as the ultimate end 
or aim of all action and desire, only differing from it in terms. Every 
thing that we choose or desire, and every act that we perform, is as the 
means to one universal end, the Good. This view of the nature of Good 
is laid down and illustrated in the first chapter of the Nic. Eth. maca 
réxyn Kai maca péOo8os, cpoiws de mpagis re Kut mpoaipeats, dyabod revds 
epieo Sat Soxet* 61d Kadas dmepyvayro (it is a current, popular, definition of) 
rayabdy, ob mavr’ eplerar—ei 89 Te Féhos €ote Tay mpakTdy 6 dv adTd Bov- 
AdpeOa, radXa de dia rodro (the means to the universalend) kal pH wavra 
by’ €repov aipovdpeba, (there is something, i.e. Good, which we desire -only 
for itself,)...87Aov ds rovr ay ety tayabdy Kai TO dpvorov, and so on, Comp. 
c. 5. Similarly at the commencement of the Politics, we find that this is 
the end of states as well as individuals, because rod eivau Soxovvtos dyabod 


1 Schrader quotes*Cic. de Fm. 111, nom est igitur voluptas bonum. Hoc ne 
platuam quidem dicturam pater atebat, st logui posset. Vv. 14, earum etiam rerum 
quas terra gignit educatio quaedam et perfectio est—ut ipsae vttes, st logut possent, tla 
se tractandas tuendasque esse faterentur. Add Aesch. Agam, 37, olkos 6’ aurés ei 
POoyyiv AdBo cagpéorar’ dv Aéfecev, Eur. Iph. Taur. 51. 
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xdpw mdvra mpdrrover mavtes. Comp. HI 12, init. Metaph. B 2, 996 @ 
23—26, A 3, 983 @ 31, To ov évexa kat tayabov. 

The same view of the nature of Good is to be found equally in Plato, 
from whom Aristotle may have derived it. See, for instance, Phileb. 53 E, 
seq. particularly 54 C, where good is proved to be the od évexa, or univer- 
salend. Sympos. 205 A, where happiness, which consists in the posses- 
sion of good, is similarly represented. Gorg. 499 E, réos eivau amacay 
Tov mpagewy Td ayaboy, Kai ekeivou évexev Seiv mavra Tada mpartecOat, GAN 
otk éxeivo Tay GAAov. Euthyd. c. 8, 278 E, seq. 

cat 6a 6 voos k.r-A.] ‘ And all that reason in general, or universal reason, 
would assign to each of us, and all that the individual reason assigns to 
each of us, ¢#at is good to every human being’. That is, all that this 
supreme or universal reason or the particular reason of each individual, 
would assign as suitable to each ; the former what is good for all alike, the 
latter what is good for each particular individual; since these sometimes 
differ: or, as Schrader interprets it, the universal reason that dictates 
general principles or rules of action, as contrasted with o vods o epi 
éxuotov, mens guae de singularibus decernit, which decides in special and 
individual cases. The reason as an agent is here opposed to mere 
nature, or to a blind natural impulse; the choice of good is a reasonable 
choice, good is what reason universal or individual would necessarily 
choose. (vots stands here in a geweral sense for the special faculty or part 
of it dpdvnors?, the practical reason, the calculating discursive and moral 
part of the intellect, which directs us in our choice between good and 
evil. In Eth. Nic. VI, vods in its proper sense, the intuitive and specu- 
lative reason, is distinguished from the é:dyoca or discursive intellect, and 
its special virtue @pornars or practical wisdom), 

‘Or ¢hat, by the presence of which anything (not only man in soul and 
body, but also things inanimate) is put in a healthy or proper condition 
(is made what it ought to be, what is best, for it to be) and made self- 
sufficing (independent of all external conditions), and self-sufficiency or 
independence in general’. On avrdpxeva see note on § 3 of Chapter V 
p- 74, avrapkera Coys. It is thus briefly defined Pol. 1v (VII) 5, init. +s 
mavra vmapyxew kal Seio ba pnbevos. 

‘Or any thing that is productive or preservative of (tends to produce or 
preserve) things of that sort, or that which is attended by such, or things 
that have a tendency to prevent and destroy the opposites cof phese? 
ea aed . bi ae is : eile order, subordinate to ra xaé? ois 
aya@a, othe end” Eth. Nic. § é : ar 
eidos ra ka? adta Si@xdpeva Kah iio Ee A ed 

: Aes ‘ 7) pvAak- 
Tika TOS 7) TOY evavTiov KoAUTLKA Oia TadTa héyeo Oat Kal Tpdroy AAXov. 


1 This is actually substituted for vods in the corresponding passages c. 7 § 21 
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ov mapdvtTos ev Siakertar Kal adtapKws éyel, Kal Td 
avTapKes, Kal TO ToiNTiKoy 7} uAaKTiKOV TWY TOLOU- 
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§ 3. dxodovdei dé dixds] ‘the term attending upon admits of two dif- 
ferent senses, either simultaneous (attendance, accompaniment) or sub- 
sequent (consequence), as knowledge attends on learning subsequently, 
but life on health simultaneously!’. dxoNovdeiv and érec@ar are both used 
in logic to denote not merely something that follows, a ‘consequence’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the words, but also an invariable or necessary 
attendant or concomitant in five different senses: (1) a preceding con- 
comitant, or antecedent, Top. I. 2, 117 a 11, kal yap mporepov kai Uorepov 
€merat, as learning is always preceded by ignorance; Categ. c. 12, mpé- 
Tepov €repov érepou AeyeTat TeTpaxas...OevTEpoy Sé TO pr) avTioTpéov Kara THY 
Tov elvar dxodovbnow, oiov Td Ev Tay do mporepov’ Svoiv pev yap bvrwv dKo- 
Aovdet evOds ro & elvat, x.T.A. (2) a Stmmultaneous concomitant, dua: as 
health and life, Rhet. 1 6,3; 7,5. (3) a swbseguent concomitant, or ‘con- 
sequent’, dorepov, as learning is followed by knowledge, Rhet. Il. cc. 
(4) Svvapet, a virtual concomitant, dy zmplication, as sacrilege necessarily 
implies, includes Jotentially or virtually the notion of theft or fraud, by 
the rule ommne maius continet in se minus; and (5) reciprocal contra- 
dictories regarded as consequents, Top. B 8, 113 4 25, 7 Kara tiv avridpacw 
dkodovdnots, OF avtixatnyopoupévas, where two terms or propositions are 
‘convertible’, dvruarpépes: such are 6 avOpamos (gov, and ro pr) (pov ovk 
avOpwmos: ro py 7dv od Kaddy, and ro kadov 76v. It seems from this as if the 
primary sense of dxoAovGeiv were to attend or wait upon, and that that of 
‘following’ is a special and secondary signification under the general 
notion of accompaniment. Hence dkddovdos becomes Pedisseguus, a 
constant attendant, footman, or ‘follower’. The ‘simultaneous’ kind of 
accompaniment appears also in this word sometimes even in the ordinary 
language, as when Plato writes, Menex. 249 D, dkodovdeu per’ eyod, Lach. 
187 D, pera Tod marpos dxodovédv: and similarly Demosthenes and the 
Orators ; and Xenophon joins it with ov». Diog. Laert. VII § 125, ras & 
dperas déyovow dyraxodovbeiv GAdjAats, Kal Tov play ExovTa macas exec, Of 
the Stoics. Plutarch, de Repugn. Stoic. c. 27, p. 1045 E, attributes the 
same doctrine in the same words to Chrysippus. 

Kal Ta roimrixd Tpixs] This triple division of productive causes or 
conditions is thus explained by Majoragius. ‘ Ponit tres species rerum 
conficientium quae ita distingui possunt. Quae conficiunt, aut sunt a 

1 So Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v 10. 75. Sed haec consequentia dico, dkodovOa ; 
est enim consequens sapientiae bonitas: illa sequentia, mapemoneva, guae postea 
Jacta sunt aut futura...hoc temporis, illud naturae. 


Jum 2 
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za dé ws oiTia Uyielas, Ta OE Ws TO upvacer Oat, OTe 

y 
40s él TO mOAU Tove Vyleav. TOUTWY O€ KELMEVWY 
dvayKkn Tas TE Anes TaYV ayalav dyabas eivat Kal 

\ a ra fe , ’ om \ - \ \ 
Tas TwVv Kakov droBoAas: akoNovlel yap TH pEV TO 

ea \ 

un &xyew TO Kakov Gua, TH dé TO Exel TO adyabov 

5 UaCTEpOV. Kal 4 avT étatTovos adyabou pelCovos Aj- 
us kal dtl petCovos Kaxou ENATTOVOS W YAP UTEP- P, 1362 4. 
natura, h. e. intrinsecus, aut extrinsecus adhibentur. A natura sunt, ut 
temperies humorum, et bona corporis constitutio, corficiens est bonae 
valetudinis. Quae extrinsecus adhibentur aut sunt tanquam instrumenta, 
aut sunt actiones; instrumenta, ut cibaria:...actiones, ut exercitatio cor- 
poris, et deambulatio, quae frequenter bonam valetudinem efficit’ This 
account, though correct in the main, requires ‘a little further explanation 
and modification. The ground of the distinction of the first of the three 
classes, of which the illustration is ré vy:aivery, the healthy state of body, 
active, actual health, as produced by dela, health in itself, we learn from 
two passages of the Nic. Eth. First, VI 13, 1144 @ 4, €me:ta kat movovor pev 
(adrat ai dperat) ody os tatpikr vyleay, GAN os 7 Vyieta, OTs 7) codia evdat- 
poviav’ pépos yap ovaa Tis Odns apetijs TH ExerOar Torei kal TO evepyeiv evdai- 
pova. Here dyleca itself represents the formal cause of health, which is in- 
ternal and essential (yépas, éyeoOar), and developes, quickens, and stimulates 
the bodily functions into healthy activity, gives health an active reality 
(évepyet), and is therefore contrasted with the efficient, and eaterna/ cause, 
the physician, who, as the Paraphrast on the parallel passage, X 4, says, 
ouvrnpel kal uAdTTEL, Kal mws Tapapetvn (yret. The second passage, X 4, 
1174 4 25, is again an illustration : ov tov avroy dé tomov 7 Te NSovt TeAELOt 
kal 76 alo@nrov te Kal 7 alcOnows, orov8aia dvta, Gaomep ovd 7H vyiera Kal 
6 larpos opoiws airid eort Tov vy:aivew : on which the Paraphrast’s (Andro- 
nicus Rhodius) commentary is,  pév yap avr) rove? pur) odca (i. €. évépyera, 
not non-existent’) ryv rov dyraivery evépyecay, 6 Sé cuvtnpel K.7.A. as before. 
The second and third divisions represent two kinds of extraneous causes 
or conditions, distinguished from this formal, intrinsic cause. These are 
first, necessary conditions, as of health, represented by food; and se- 
condly, probable conditions, as exercise, which, as Aristotle adds, only 
produces health émt 76 wonv. 

§ 4. We now proceed to the application or illustration of the 
general principles laid down in the three first sections, which continues 
to the end of the chapter; rovroy S€ Kkeiméevov xr. Application of the 
two topics of ‘consequents’, dua and dorepoy dxodovéeiy : the receipt of all 
good things is an instance of the latter, because it is followed by the 
possession of good things ; and the loss or riddance of evil things, which 
is accompanied simultaneously by the relief from what is bad, exempli- 
fies the former. This latter conclusion rests upon the principle, here 
understood, but stated in § 18, 6 7d evavriov Kaxév, Toor’ aya@dv. Comp, also 
Top. T 2, 117 4 2, on An ers and aroBonail. 

$5. @ yap vmepéxer k.r.d.] ‘for the amount of the excess of the greater 
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over the less, the same is the measure of the gain of the one (good) and 
the loss of the other (evil)’. -yivera:, ‘becomes’, i.e. ‘amounts to’. The 
excess of the greater over the lesser good, and the excess of the greater 
over the lesser evil, is the measure of the gain in the one case, and the 
loss in the other; the loss of the evz/ being a gain, by the same rule as 
before, 6 76 évavriov kaKoy, Tour ayadov. 

§ 6. sowrtixal...ckat mpaxtixai] virtues, besides being ‘ productive of 


good’, like many other things, have also_this_special_peculiarity, that 


they are effective of good by actioz. The distinction is, that whereas 
movetv tends to some éepyov or substantial enduring result, as a picture, 
or statue, or other work of art, the end of aparrew is action itself, and 
there is no further result. _See the commencement of the Nic. Eth., and 
what is there said about these two réAy. Ethics and Rhetoric are mpak- 
Tikal téxyvat, the arts of the painter and statuary moimxai. Compare 
Introd. pp. 16—19. By the distinction here taken we find brought into 
view the specially ‘practical’ character of the virtues, which, like the 
att that describes them, end in action: though besides this, some of the 
virtues, at any rate, produce lasting effect, and leave results beyond the 
mere performance of the act, some Jositive benefit (as an epyov) to an 
individual or the community. But the words here distinguished are else- 
where employed indifferently to express generally the power of producing 
an effect or result, as appears im the comparison of 5 §§3, 16;6§2. Of 
the two, momrexds is most frequently used in the expression of this con- 
ception, as may be seen in the following sections. 

All moral virtues must necessarily be each a form of good: for they 
produce a good moral habit, or condition, or constitution in those that 
possess them, and are- besides productive (and effective) of good in their 
actions and the results of these. 

‘Each of them, its substance or true nature’ (the first Category, ri éori, 
ovcia, substance what the thing is, really and essentially), ‘and qualities’ 
(the third Category), ‘must be treated separately, ywpis, apart’. This is 
done in c. 9. The contents of the chapter to which reference is here 
made shew that dperai are here confined to the 7@:cai or moral virtues, 
the ‘virtues’ par excellence, and do not include physical, or any other, 
“excellences’. 

§ 7. Kal iv fdovyy dyabsv ety] What is here taken for granted, as 
universally admitted, that pleasure is good (though not necessarily \the 
good) is in both the treatises on pleasure, in the 6th and roth books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, carefully investigated and discussed, and the 
opinions held upon the question by preceding philosophers, as Eudoxus 
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and Plato, examined, Bk. VII, c. 12, seq. and X, ¢. 2. Aristotle’s conclu- 
sion (in Bk. x) is that though pleasure may be regarded as good it is not 
the good, i.e. the supreme good, good in itself, because there are some 
pleasures which are not proper objects of choice and therefore not good. 
Eudemus (if the seventh book be his), seems rather to be inclined to the 
contrary view; it is said at any rate, c. I4, init, dvaykn ody thy ndovnv 
dyaééy re etvat, and three lines further, apsorov Tr ovdev KoAVEr NOovnY Twa 
eva. And at the beginning of c. 13, in answer to Plato’s objection in 
the Philebus, we find, érz 8 ov cupBaives did radra pr eivar dyabdv pydé 7d 
dpirroy, ék ravde SjAov. This difference of view between the master and 
pupil (on the supposition that Eudemus is the author of Bk. vil) is in 
fact in exact conformity with the difference of their respective definitions 
yea, but not our evepyera itself, erefore not ‘the supreme good’; 
whilst Eudemus goes further and describes it as an ‘unimpeded energy’, 
tiveumodictos évépyera : and in fact this variation may be regarded as one 
of the principal arguments for the difference of authorship of the two 
treatises on pleasure in the Nic. Eth. The principle upon which the fact 
is here assumed in the Rhetoric, is stated in both treatises of the Ethics; 
the universal recognition, namely, of the principle that pleasure is desirable. 
See VII 14 init. and X 2, 1172 6 35, of & émordpevot ds ovK ayabov ov 
mavr’ edierat, p1) ovOev A€ywou" 5 yap wat Soxel, Toor’ eivac Paper. 

tov b€ Kkahov ta pev ndéa ta dé x.r.X.] This division of xaddv brings 
into view the physical and moral aspects of it united in the term beauty 
and right. rads as fv, an_object_of pleasure, is the physical beauty 
that pleases in nature and art; in xa@ avré afperéy we are referred to the 
rnoral side of it, that which is “fal” and right, which Is an end in TtSelr ght, which is an end in itself, 


in itself desirable, and to be sought on its own account and with no ulte- 


aiperd. rovtrov dé Kara, doa 8’ atta bvra mdvra éraverg eorw. On the 
xadov as a moral end, the ultimate object and motive of human action, to 
which all action should be directed and all lower interests sacrificed ‘see 
the fine passage of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 1169 a 6, seq., particularly 20-27, 

§ 8. ds d€ xa& év eireiv] ‘to describe good things singly’, in detail, 
by an enumeration of particular kinds of good. 

evSapovia} happiness, the universal tédos, aim and end of life and 
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action. See especially Eth. Nic. 15, where happiness is defined by its 
three principal characteristics ; it must be réAetov, a’rapkes, td tov mpak- 
tay téhos. These same characteristics appear in the definition here given 
in the Rhetoric: réXeov corresponds to ro xa@ avré aiperdy, its perfection 
or completeness being chiefly shewn in its desirability for its own sake. 
Eth. N. I 5, 1097 6 31, redecdrepov dé Néyouev Td Kal? adtd Stwxrov Tod bv 
€repov, Kal TO wndémore Sv Go aiperdv trav Kai Ka avira kat dia Tov’ alpe- 
Tav, Kai amAa@s 6) TéAetov TO Kad’ adrd aiperdy del Kai pydémore SV dAdo. 
toodrov & 7 evdarpovia padior elvat Soxet* ravtnv yap alpovpeda ded SC adriy 
kal ovderore SC GAO, Tiny S€ Kal HSovyy Kal voty Kal macay dperiy alpovpeba 
pev kat Oe avra...aipovpeOa S€ Kal ris evdatmovias xapiv, dia TovT@y vroAap- 
Bavovres evdatpovnoey. thv & evdapoviav ovdels aipeiras tovt@y xapwv, odd 
Gdas 60 adXo: note onc. 5 $1, p. 72. On avrapxeca, the second characteristic 
of happiness, see c. 5 § 3, and note there, p. 74. The sentences of Eth. Nic. 
I 5, following those already quoted, are upon this same subject. The 
concluding summary of the contents of the chapter is, réAevov dy re dal- 
verat kal avtapkes 7 eVdatpovia, Toy mpaxtaéy ovca Tédos, which gives the 
third of the conditions in the Rhetoric. A precisely similar description 
of happiness is found in Eth. Nic. x, cc. 6 and 7. 

§9. The list of virtues here given is very incomplete, and a mere 
extract or sample of that given in the Nic. Eth. 11 7, which is itself any- 
thing but a complete or satisfactory enumeration of them. A longer list 
is to be found in c. 9 § 5, which includes the two intellectual virtues, 
codgia and dpovnois, but still omits several of those which are distin- 
guished in the table of the Ethics. All the virtues here mentioned are 
analyzed in detail in Eth. N. III, Iv, v, justice being treated separately at 
great length in the fifth book. 

ééis, the genus of the definition of virtue, is an acquired, developed, 


confirmed habit or staté, physical, mental or moral—the last of the three, 
ofc applied to virtue. It is properly opposed to d:aOecrs, as a 


anent s/afe, opposed to a temporary and changeable azs- 
position. It is developed out o wan by the operation of Gos, habit or 
aStociation, HIE HAS acquired’w-fixed-tenmaency and direction and a con- 
fitted character, which shews itself in the constant exercise of similar 
dency to vice, On Owth of virtue, and the formation of the é£ts, 
see Eth. Nic. 11 1—5, particularly 4 and 5. Also Sir A. Grant, Ess. on 
Ethics, 1 p. 120 seq. (1st Ed.) [=p. 164, 3rd Ed.] Trendel. on de Anima 
p- 311, and 366. Kategorienlehre, p. 95. 

§ 10. dylea...dpicrov Soxet ceive} This is one of many opznions. 
So the ‘Delian inscription’, quoted by Aristotle, Eth. N. 19, and Eude- 
mus, Eth. Eud. 11, 1, with a slight variation; also in Theogn. Eleg. 255 
(Bergk), cadduorov 76 Stxavorarov, AGarov O vycaivery | qdvorov b€ répuy’ od 


II 
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Tois mWoANNOls TiplwTaTwv aitiovy éoTw, noovis Kal 
Tou Gv. amdovuTos" apeTn yap KTNTEWS KaL TOLNTLKOY 
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TOS O idos kal qomtikos TOAN@Y. = TIAN, dofa: 


tis épa To tvxewv, for which Bergk gives in the second line, mpijyya de 
Teprvdratov Tou.tT1s épairo Tuyeiv. Soph. Creus. Fragm. ap. Stob. CII 15 
(Dind. Fr. Soph. 326), ndddeorév €ore tovvdixov meuxévar? AGaotov Oe Td 
tiv dvocov' ASicrov 8 Sr mdpeote ARs dv épa Kab’ juépav. Ariphron, 
Dithyr. 1 (ap. Bergk, Fragm. Lyric. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984 Ed..2]), vyieta, 
mpecBiora pakdpoy, peta ced valouse TO etmTopevoy Brotas...cébev dé Yapis 
ovtis evdaipav épv.. See also a fragment of Licymnius, Fr. 4, in Bergk, 
u. s., p. 840 [p. 986 Ed. 2] (a dithyrambic poet and rhetorician, mentioned 
by Aristotle, Rhet. III 12, 2 ; 13,5, and quoted, as Bergk supposes, in III 
14, 5); Plut. de virt. mor. c. 10, quoting from some poet, 7 Te Tov o@paros 
vyleca—doxet péysotov dyaddv' ore yap mAovTov Xap i) TeKewy, oUTE Tas 
igodaipovos avOpamas BaciAnidos dpxas—rtov vytaivew pr maportos. de fra- 
terno amore, c. 2, qs xwpls ore mAovTov, haciv, ote tas icodaipovos 
dvOpamots BaoiAnidos dpyas eivai tia xapw Kal dynow. (ap. Bergk not.) 

§ II. mAodrtos, dpery xtnoews] The épyov, special office or function, 
that which it was intended by its nature to do, determines the aper7 or 
special excellence of anything. If wealth is the object of acquisition, 
and acquisition fulfils its proper function, its destination, the law of its 
being, in the accumulation of wealth; then the agery or special excellence 
of the art of acquiring is manifested in the attainment of that object, or 
the wealth amassed. Wealth as a ‘good’ seems here to be regarded as 
an end; if so, this is in contradiction to the more scientific doctrine laid 
down in the Politics 1 8, according to which wealth is only an instrument, 
see note on p. 79 (c. 5, 7), and note 1 onthe same page. However, as 
some good things are only instrumental and means to an end, we are 
not obliged to suppose that Aristotle regards wealth here otherwise than 
as one of those mediate ends, subordinate and subservient to some other 
and higher end. On the relation of &pyov and dpery, see notes on c. 2, 
12, and 5, 4, and the reff. in the former. 

§ 12. xad’ avrdv aiperds 6 pidos] This is an application of the general 
principle in § 2, that good in general is in itself desirable, to the special 
case of friendship. That a good friend, or the friendship of the good, is 
desirable in itself is made to appear in the course of a long and subtle 
argument in Eth, N. 1x 9, of which the conclusion is (at the end of the 
chapter) dejoes dpa tO evdSaipovnaorvtse Hiiwv arovdaiav. The words most 
in point here are, ei 07 t@ paxapi@ ru civat aiperov cote Kal? avré, dyabov 77H 
price oy kal 7dv, mapamdyovov S€ Kal rd Tod pidov éorwy, Kal 6 piros trav aipe- 
TOY QV En. 

$13. tun, dd€a] The distinction betwcen these two is stated in note 
onc. 5, 4,p.76. These are not only‘ pleasant’ and therefore good in them- 
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selves, but also productive of various advantages which accrue to them 
from the respect of others, and so ‘good’ in this secondary or subordinate 
sense likewise. 

kai dxo\ovGet avrois x.r.X.] ‘and they are accompanied for the most 
part by the actual possession of the things’ (natural gifts, qualities, accom- 
plishments, acquirements, military distinction, rank and fortune, and 
such like) ‘which the honours paid them (these supposed possessors) imply’, 
ep’ ols tyzGvta, on the basis of which, on account of, for which, they 
receive the honour paid, or ‘on which the honours paid them rest, are 
grounded, or based’. é@ ois 7. might possibly be rendered ‘for which 
they (the hcnour and reputation) are valued’; on which their value 
depends, or, by which it is measured; but the other interpretation seems 
more direct and natural. 

The rule here tacitly referred to, as warranting the inference that, when 
honour is conferred, those-so honoured are generally worthy of it, is that 
a generally received opinion, or popularly current maxim, or the expres- 
sion of these in the ordinary language, may be for the most part depended 
on as truel. With ro vrapxew, Tots Kextnuevois, Or something similar, 
must be supplied. 

§ 15. evdvia] is a happy natural constitution of mind or body or 
both; evfuys ro cana Kal tHv oxy, Plat. Rep. 111 409 E. In de Soph, 
ETc. 1, 165 a5, we have evpvecraros applied to ‘a topic’, in the sense 
(apparently) of ‘naturally best adapted to a certain purpose’, And in 
the spurious addition to the Rhet. ad Alex. c..38 (Bekk. 39), 19, edpvia 
rémov occurs to denote the ‘natural advantages of situation’, opfortunttas 
locorum. The word is however applied here, as it usually is, to the 
mental faculties, and signifies cleverness, quickness of intellect, intellec- 
tual dexterity, differing very little from dpyfvoca. And so, infr. § 29 and 11 
15 3. Similarly de Anima B 9, 2, 421 @25, of pev yap oxAnpdcapkor adveis Thy 
Sudvovav, of 8€ padraxocapkoe evpreis, Top. I 2, 118 @ 22, pidomoveiy dpvov- 
peba i” eidueis civar Soxapev, ‘we deny that we are industrious in order to 
gain the reputation of cleverness’. In Top. © 14, 163 413, % Kat’ adq- 
Oevay e¥pvia is defined, for dialectical purposes, ro dvvacGar Kadds éhéo Oat 
rary bes Kai puyeiv To Weiddos’ Srep of meduxdres ed SvvavTat moteiy. In Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1114 4 9, it is used similarly to denote sagacity in aiming 
rightly at the true end, kai 7d ed Kal Td Kadds TovTO meueva 1 Te\ela Kat 
ddnbivn adv ein edpvia. Rhet. 111 2, 10 init. In Poet. 22, 17 it stands for 
readiness in poetical invention. dus, the opposite, is ‘dull’ and 
‘stupid’, Plat. Phaed. 96 c. In the Platonic épos, p. 413 D, it is defined, 
raxos pabjcews’ yervnots piaews dyad’ dpery ev dioet. 

1 This principle is in fact constantly appealed to by Aristotle, and is one of the 
ordinary arguments to which he has recourse in the establishment of the doctrines 
of his philosophy. 
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pripa] Victorius, Vater and Vahlen (in Trans. of Vienna Acad. 
Oct. 1861, p. 105) object to the plural of this word, on the ground either 
that abstract nouns do not admit of the plural formation, or (as Vahlen) 
that as it is the fzcu/ty of memory that is here in question the plural is 
inadmissible. As to the former, such is no doubt the rule, but the excep- 
tions are abundant. Parallel to this is dvapuyjoess, ‘ acts of recollection’, 
de Memor. 2, 6 and to. We have already noticed mpooxuyycers and 
éxordcers as examples inc. 5, 9; three more occur together inc. II, 4, 
pabvpia, drovia, dpédecat. Eth, N. 1 13, 1102 4 4, év rois davots, II 1, 1103 
619, Tas dpyds, 2, 1104 a 27, yevéeoess, av&noers, POopai, 625 tas dperas 
drabelas twas Kal jpeulas. Pol. 11 5, 1264 @ 35, eidwrelas Te Kal meveoretas 
kat SovAelas. The plural expresses the several acts or moments of these 
abstract conceptions when carried into operation, or particular cases or 
instances of the manifestation of them. Mvjyae therefore means here, 
any ordinary examples of retentive memory. It occurs itself, Metaph. A 
1, 980 6 29, and Anal. Post. 11 19, 100 a 5. [Also, in Eth, N, Ix 4, 11664 
25; X 2, 1173 6 19, Index Aristotelicus. S.]| 

evpabera] which is equivalent to evdvia mpds padnow, is a particular 
kind of natural sagacity and readiness directed to learning. evqvia yuyjs 
mpos Taxos pabnoews. “Opor Platon. 413 D. 


dyxivoa] ‘ready wit’, ‘quickness of apprehension’, is mentioned as a 
endvol Wororia ands@itegashed Gemeente 
not defined, Eth. Nic. v1.9. The defin. of dpou Platon. is evguia Wuyijs, cab? 
qv 6 éxav orbyaotikos eotw éxdot@ Tod Sedvros* dévrns vod, which agrees 
very well with the preceding. It is therefore an zztel/ectual (not moral) 
‘presence of mind’, the faculty of seeing the point at once, or ‘ready wit’. 
In Anal. Post. I 34, init. it is thus defined, evoroxia tis év doxémt@ xpov 
(intuitive, immediate) rod péoov (the middle term of the syllogism, which 
expresses the cause), oiov et tis iSdv Ste 7 oEeArvn Td Aaympov del Eyer pds 
Tov HALoY, TAXD evdnoe did Ti Toro, dre Sid TO Adprew dd TOU Alou’ # Siade- 
yopevoy TArovoiw yyw Side Saveigerar’  Sidte ido, Ste €ypoi rod adrod, 
which expresses in a logical form precisely the same characteristic of the 
faculty, rapidity of apprehension, rayd evince. 

ei yap pndev adXo «1.d.] This seems to refer exclusively to the last 
mentioned of the three, rd (jv, to which alone it is strictly appropriate. 
Sciences and arts are avowedly ‘productive of good’, and rest their.claims 
upon that alone. 

§ 16. kai rd Sikaov x.rA.] The argument is, justice is Kowwn cupepor, 
it promotes the public interest, it is advantageous or expedient to society, 
whose interest it is that the laws should be duly observed and the rights 
of its citizens maintained, and evildoers punished, and all this is the 
effect of ro Sikavoy: but that which is useful or expedient is good, § 1, 
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because it i$ the means to an end, that end beiftg happiness, the ultimate 
and universal aim. 

§17. So far the good things treated of are universally acknowledged 
to be such, and we may therefore take it for granted that they are so. 
We now come to cases of doubtful good things, which are or may be 
disputed, and which therefore require argument for their support. ovA- 
Aoytopyos here stands for the rhetorical enthymeme, or rather, perhaps, for 
any kind of regular inference or ratiocination in general. See note on 
Canes anu c, A, 56 

axeddv] ‘pretty nearly’, ‘about’, Used in qualification of a too ge- 
neral expression, just like os gros elreiv. The author means to say that 
he has given a folerably complete list, or exact account of them; he does 
not profess perfect accuracy. 

§ 18. 6 1rd evavriov Kaxdv, Tor’ dyabdy] If, for instance, you can shew 
that vice and folly are bad, you may infer at once that their opposites, 
virtue and wisdom, are good. This is not universally true; Aristotle 
himself places it amongst the topics which are ‘open to question’. So 
Bacon, Cuéus contrarium malum bonum,; cuius bonum malum. Non 
tenet (this does not hold) is the ‘redargutio’, 2 zis rebus quarum vis in 
tenperamento et mensura sita est. Dum vitant stulti vitia in con- 
traria currunt. Pref. to Colours of Good and Evil. Bacon’s Works, 
ed. Ellis and Spedding, Vol. viI p.67. According to Aristotle, Eth. N. 11 8, 
there is double opposition in the case of virtue and vice, ai pev yap 
axpat Kat TH péon Kat GdAnAats evavtia eiciv, 7 dé pean Tais axpas. When 
virtue, the mean disposition, is opposed to either of the extremes or vices, 
the rule holds ; when the extremes or vices are considered as opposed 
to one another, it fails. Categ. c. 11, 13 4 36, évavtiov dé éorw && avayxns 
aya6¢ péev xaxdv" TotTo dé SfAov 7H Ka exactoy emaywyn, olov vyveia vooos 
kal avdpeia Secdia, Gpoias b€ emi tdv GAwv. Kak dé oré pev ayabdv evav- 
tiov, éré S€ xaxov' tH yap évdela KaxG Sve 4 vrepBodr evavriov Kakoy dv" 
potas Sé Kat 4 peodrns evavria éxarépo, otca ayabov. én driyav 8 av 
Td To.odroy ior tis, emi b€ Tay TrelaT@V del TH Kako TO ayabov évavTiov 
€oriv. 14 19, dvdyky S¢ mdvra h év TO adTG yever eivar, } ev Tois evavrios 
yeveow, t abra yévn elvar...dyabbv dé Kal kaxdv otk or ev yéver, GXN avra 
Tuyxdver yévn Twav dvra, Cic. Topic. XI 47, deinceps locus est qui a con- 
trario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera sunt plura: unum eorum 
quae in codem genere plurimum differunt (Aristotle’s évayria, in his or- 
dinary usage of the term. Good and bad however are different genera, 
not extremes of the same genus), ut sapientia et stultitia. Eodem autem 
genere dicuntur quibus propositis occurrunt tamguam e regione guaedam 
contraria, ut celeritati tarditas, non debilitas: ex guibus argumenta talia 
existunt: si stultitiam fugimus sapientiam sequamur: et bonitatem st 
malitiam. The dialectical topics of r& évayria, in which this is not in- 
cluded, are analysed in Topic. B cc. 7,8. To this head may also be refer- 
red the topic of orépnaus, privatio, criticised by Bacon, Colours of Good 
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and Evil, No. 6, cuius privatio bona, malum: cuius privatio mala, bonum. 
otépnots and ééis, one of the forms of contrariety or opposition, Met. I 4, 
1055 @ 33, mparn d€ évartiwars eis kal otépnois eotw. And Top. B 8,114 
a7 (though in a different application), dpoiws dé rots évavriow Kai emt Tov 
atepnoewy Kai eLewv oxenréov. Zrépyors contrasted with éfs is one of the 
four (Categ. 10, 11 8 17) or five (Metaph. A 10, 1018 @ 20) kinds of oppo- 
sition, dvtixetoOar. Comp. supr. § 4, in which this is implied. 

§ 19. Victorius quotes in illustration, Cic. pro Muren. c. 39, Sz 
L. Catilina cum suo consilio nefariorum hominum guos secum eduxit 
hac de re posset iudicare, condemnaret L. Murenam: si interficere posset, 
occideret....Idemne igitur delecti amplissimis ex ordinibus honestissimi 
atgue sapientissimt viri tudicabant quod tlle importunissimus gladiator 
hostis retpublicae tudicaret ? 

ov evavtiov|] The gen. immediately following the ordinary construction 
@ évaytioy, is remarkable. The genitive after the adjective is accounted 
for by the comparison implied in it, just as it follows érepos, GAXos, dia- 
gopos, duadéperv, Suapepovrws, addoios, ad\dotpios. See for examples Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 366, on évaytios, Obs. 2. 

§ 20. 4 Kev ynOjoa Upiayos] Il. A 255, ‘Huc confugit fallacissimus 
homo Sinon apud Virgilium (Aen. I1 104) et ab hoc loco praesidium peti- 
vit, cum salutem suam callide procurans, quam abiccisse videri volebat, 
inquit, Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae’ Victorius. 

éott 8° ovk det roto xr.A.] This last rule is liable to exceptions, as in 
the case where the same thing, the same course of action or policy, hap- 
pens to be for the interest of two adversaries : a common misfortune has 
often this effect of ‘bringing’ enemies ‘ together’, or uniting them, as 
when the Athenians were forced into alliance with the Thebans by their 
common dread and hatred of Philip. ouvdyer yap rods éxOiarous 6 Kowds 
foBos, Polit. vit (v), sub init, ‘Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows’, says Trinculo in the Zempest (Act 11 Sc. 2), which’ illus- 
trates the proverd. However, the ordinary rule is, that it is common 
interests that produce sympathy, ovvéyer 7d xowov, Eth, Nic. 14, ult. ; 
and the example of Athens and Thebes is only an apparent exception, 


because in the given case the common danger had altered thei 
relations and e 


antipathies, 


r original 
ngendered common interests and common sympathies and 
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§ 21. od py éorw drepBory] ‘that which does not admit of excess’, 
health, life, virtue, and all that lies in a mean state, happiness, are all 
ends in themselves, and desirable in and for themselves. Pleasure by 
this rule, which does admit of being carried to excess, is properly speaking 
no ‘good’. 

0 Gv 7 peifov # Sei, kaxov] by the rule, pndev dyav. 

§ 22. moda memovntat 7) Sedamavntac] ‘much labour or expense has 
been incurred’. 

76n] note on c. I, 7, p. 13 ‘already’, for that reason alone, and without 
looking any farther. The time, trouble, and expense which we have spent 
in the pursuit of an object shews a/ready, without any further considera- 
tion, or without our knowing whether it is really good or not, that it 
seems at any rate good to us: it consequently becomes an exd to us, 
and all ends are good. dyadov, od edierat mavra, 6, 2. 

To TéAos ayabov] because ‘every art, science, action, and purpose has 
some good in view at which it aims, and which is therefore its end in 
every case’. Eth. Nic. init. 

The two quotations from Homer are taken from II. B 176, and 298. 
Vater observes that the half line quoted of the first does not convey the 
intention of the quotation ; the ‘boast to Priam’ is not in point. The 
lines applicable are these : Aimrorre "Apyeinv ‘EXévny, 7s elvexa Troddol "Ayarav 
€y Tpoin dmddovto idns dro matpidos ains. The second line, glcypoy roe 
Snpov Te pevewy Keveov_TE veetOat, became proverbial ; whence Cic. - Offic, 
III 2, 6 (of the result of his son’s studies at Athens), ad guos cum tamguam 
ad mercaturam bonarum artiunt sis profectus, inanem redire turpissi- 
mutt est, 

§ 23. Kal 7 mapowpia d€] This dé, introduced after xai—always (except in 
Epic poetry, Il. ¥ 80, cat 5¢ cor adr@ poipa, Odys..n’ 418) with a word or more 
intervening—is inserted as something additional to the preceding, which 
it enforces or emphasizes, and has in these, as in all other cases, a refer- 
ence to yév expressed or implied. A first implies a second, anda second 
a first. Of pév implied in 8¢, see some instances in Herm., note on Soph. 
Phil. 86, and the reverse case, 6¢ in pév, Don. New Crat. § 154, where the 
origin and derivation of the two particles is made out. The d¢ here may 
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be readily explained as in correlation to a suppressed pev after ee 
‘these first, and secondly the proverb’; or ‘these 2 the ane hand, ay 
the other the proverb’, It may be rendered ‘too 5 also Ou Jrom tl ; 
emphasis that it conveys, ‘in fact’, or any thing similar. This as 
usage, like the other senses of dé, is derived from the primary meaning 
of pév and 8, ‘one’ and ‘two’; and so, as conjunctions, in the sense 
of ‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 769, 2, where a few ex- 
amples are cited. Others are given in Paley’s note on Prom. Vinct. 994. 
(from Aeschylus): in Arnold’s note on Thucyd. Ir 36, 6 (from aye is 
Herodotus, and Xenophon) : Plat. Rep. 1X 573 B (ed. Tur.), kal pavias Oe. 
It is found in all Greek writers, but is more common in Aristotle thay 
elsewhere: Rhet. 17. 18, 19, 20; 9. 29, 303 II 3. 123 II. II, Kat apxn as 
Eth. N. v5, 11306 21, xat 70 Sixasov d€: Polit. VI (IV), 13, 1297 b 10, xe 
eldOaor dé: and again V 16, kai 7 mpdrn S€ wodsreia, de Anim. A 4, init. kal 
@An dé: c. 5, 411 a7, Kal ev TO Od@ O€, B 3, 415 26, «al ray alc Onrixov 
d¢, et passim. [* Maxime in Ethicorum libro quarto octavo nono decimo.’ 
Eucken, de Arist. dicendi ratione 1 p. 32. S.] The same meaning is 
much more frequently expressed by these particles in the inverted order, 
b€ Kai. 

The proverb, rd emt Ovpais tHY BOpiay, ‘to drop' or break the pitcher 
at the door’, after you have carried it home from the distant well with 
much toil and trouble, expresses the general conception of ‘lost labour’, 
‘labour thrown away’. Erasmus, Adagia, p. 350, ¢ foribus urceum, mis- 
interprets the proverb as expressing something vile and contemptible, not 
worth the trouble of taking up. 

Another more common corresponding proverb is wAvvew aXivOop, 
laterem lavare (Terent. Phorm. I 4, 9) ‘to try to make a red brick white 


1 In the endeavour to represent these English words by precisely corresponding 
Greek terms, no difficulty is found in the case of break: if xatrayyivae \vpay (PI. 
Phaed. 85 A) is /o dreak a lyre, it is equally applicable to a pitcher. But when we 
try to render ‘to drop’ by a word exactly corresponding (dvrlatpodos in its primary 
sense), the language seems to fail us. I examined all the analogous }Greek words 
(that I could think of), Bdd\ew, pirrev, édv (‘to let go’, but intentionally), yety, 
and a dozen others, with their compounds, and found them all infected with the 
same vice, in respect of the representation of the word ‘to drop’, viz. that they 
all express a voluntary and conscious action, whereas dro is applied to an accidental 
and unintentional relaxation of the muscles, which cannot properly be called an 
action at all. The notion may no doubt be expressed by a circumlocution, of 
which the Homeric éxzece, or xpuye, xetpés (said however of the object, not the 
subject), comp. Lat. fugere, is a frequent example. We might also say (of the 
subject) mepiopgy re wimrov or mlrrew, or (of the object) NavOdvew messy. But 
these are not single words. -And I am brought to the conclusion that the Greek 
language as no single word to express the notion exactly; which is the less sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the French language labours under the same deficiency ; the 
periphrasis /aisser tomber being made to supply the place of ‘to drop’. ékxeiv, 
Soph. Phil. 13, might seem to come nearest to the literal representation of it, 
were it not for Arist. Ran. 855, where the word undoubtedly expresses a con- 
scious and intentional act. 6 Adyos...éxrecav olxncerat, Plat. Phileb, 13 2. 
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by washing it’, Theocr. Id. XvI 62, 9 dSare vite Oodepav ioedéi mrOov}, 
and answering to our ‘washing a blackamoor white’. Compare also Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 116, otro. paxpoy pév rOopev -Kody mopov, ex Tepudrav Se 
voOoToy dpodpey maw. 

meptwaxntoy arvopevoy] ‘apparently, manifestly, conspicuously (with 
aiveorOa: in this sense, comp. II 2, 1, 42s) an object of contention’. 

tour dyaOov wv] ‘this is, as was said’, i.e. in § 2. This use of the 
imperfect, referring to a past transaction or statement referred to in 
present time, is so common both in Plato and Aristotle as to require 
no illustration. 

oi S€ rrodAot...paivovrar] The acts and opinions of the great body of 
people, the most of those that you know or have heard of, are as con- 
vincing to the popular audience to which Rhetoric is addressed, as those 
of all mankind if they could be ascertained. The fact therefore that the 
possession of anything is-much contested and coveted, implying that 
a great many people seek after it and care for it, is as sufficient a proof ¢o 
them that it is a good, as if it could be shewn, as it ought by the rules, 
§ 2, that it is the wxzversal object of human aims: the sanction of ‘the 
many’ is as good as an universal admission. 

§ 24. 10 émawerdvy] The proper object of émawos is virtue, any kind 
of practical excellence; €aTt & maivos Noyos eupavicwy peyebos aperis, 
Rhet. I 9, 33-. On émawos as the test of virtue and the distinction of this 
from éyxapiov and evdapoucpos, see Introd. Appendix B to Bk. I ch. 9, 
p. 212 seq. It is there said that émawvos and wWeéyos are the equivalents 
of Butler’s ‘moral approbation and disapprobation’. This requires some 
qualification. When the ‘intellectual’ virtues are included as the objects 
of érawvos, as they certainly are in the Eth. Eud. 11 1. 18, the approbation 
loses its exclusively moral character. In Eth. Nic.1 12, Aristotle toge- 
ther with the moral virtues, justice, courage, ‘goodness’ in general, 
includes also as objects of praise all kinds of dpery or excellence, such as 
strength and swiftness, which are manifested in action. 

kal 6 of éxOpot kai of hadAor érawotcwv] Victorius, in illustration of the 
former of these two topics, quotes Virg. Aen. XI 282, Stetémus tela aspera 
contra, Contulimusque manus; experto credite quantus In clypeum assur- 
gat, guo turbine torqueat hastam. The prowess of Aeneas could not 
be more highly extolled than by the praises extorted from his enemy 
Diomede. 

kal of @adAor] is rejected as a subsequent insertion by Muretus, F. A. 
Wolf, Bekker, Brandis, and Spengel, because it is passed over unnoticed 
in the explanatory commentary that follows, domep yap—memovbéres. 

1 Godepdy wMvGov is to be interpreted here not of the colour of the brick, but 


of an unbaked brick dried in the sun, which melts away and turns to mud when 
it is washed. 
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Vater alone defends it. The explanation of it is easy, and it is perfectly 
consistent with the context and with good sense. If the vilest and 
meanest, the ‘worthless and contemptible’, pavAa, who are east likely to 
be sensible of merit in others, being almost devoid of right moral instinct, 
find themselves compelled to praise some signal act of valour, disinterest- 
edness, or virtue—we are engaged here upon actions—a fortiori it must 
meet with the approbation of better judges, and be emphatically good. 
If with this reasonable explanation we take into account Aristotle’s hasty 
and careless habit, twice already noticed, of interrupting an explanation 
or an argument by'the insertion of something bearing indirectly on the 
subject, but not immediatély appropriate, I thidk we may without scru- 
ple retain the words objected to. 

Gomep yap martes 716 dpodroyovow] ‘for this is zow as good as, equi- 
valent to, an universal admission’. 78n, ‘ by this time’, now that we have 
got as far as this, have reached, that is, the level of enemies, the extreme 
case of those who are interested in denying the merit—if ‘hey approve, 
all others must necessarily do so. 

dia yap TO havepoy...to “Ikov] There is a difficulty here which has 
much occupied the commentators, arising from the want of connexion, as 
the present text stands, between the two rules laid down, domep kal... 
émavvovow, and the example (from. Simonides) which is sazd, 610, to 
follow from them: the example, according to the present reading, is ot 
an inference from either of them. The best way of meeting the difficulty 
seems to be to adopt, with Spengel, the reading of the best MS A% 
This omits the words ovs of dike Péyovor Kai dyaGoi, without which the 
sense is clear and consistent. ‘ For it must be owing to its being evident 
that they are inclined to (would) admit it, just as’ (it is equally evident 
that, by the same rule, in the opposite case) ‘those who are praised by 
their enemies must be worthless’, (because if your enemy approves of 
your conduct towards him, which is assumed to be hostile, it shews that 
you can have done him no harm: and therefore that you have been want- 
ing either in courage or patriotism or energy and skill). Of this the 
example of the Corinthians is now a real instance, and their suspicion’ of 
Simonides’ intentions may be traced to the general rule. ‘And this was 
why the Corinthians conceived the suspicion that they had been insulted 
by Simonides, when he wrote, ‘Ilium has no fault to find with the Corin- 
thians’ (which it ought to have had if they had done their duty). The 
Corinthians misinterpreted Simonides’ expressions; his intentions were 
innocent, but he failed to perceive the inference that might be derived 
from them. The line of Simonides is apparently misquoted by a lapse of 
memory. The Schol. Pind. Ol. x11 p. 78, ‘who cites it, has pavies (%) for 
pépperac; and this reading appears also in another reference to it in 
Plut. Vit. Dion. c. 1 sub init. (cf. Bergk and Gaisf.), 6 Sipeovidns pyot rots 
Kopw6ios ov pnview rd “Itov ématparevoadt peta Tov Ayaiay, Ort Kdkelvors 
oi mept TAavxou €€ dpyis KopivOvor yeyovdres auveudyouy mpobvpos. Homer 
only says, Il. Z 152 seq., that Glaucus himself attributed his origin to 
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Sisyphus of Ephyre or Corinth. If this be the true explanation of the 
reason why Ilium was ‘not wroth’, or ‘found no fault’, with the Corinth- 
ians, and Aristotle remembered it when he used the example, it seems 
that the instance is very ill chosen for the purpose of illustrating the rule. 
In this case nothing is imputed to the Corinthians except that the aid of 
Glaucus and his men of Corinthian race compensated the Trojans for 
their own hostility, and therefore that Troy had nothing to reproach 
them with, which could scarcely be construed by them as an zzsud¢t: and 
the example only applies to the rule which it is supposed to exemplify in 
this sense ; that the Trojans ought by the rule to have been represented 
as having directly censured the Corinthians, if Simonides had intended to 
pay them a compliment ; by the mere omission of this they thought that 
he had insulted them. 

§ 25. Compare the corresponding topic of 11 23, 12. On this kind of 
‘authority’ see I 15, where it is exemplified under the head of ‘witnesses’, 
§§ 13 and 15. The dpovpos, the man of practical wisdom, skill and 
judgment, the ‘artist’ or expert in each pursuit, is the proper standard or 
measure to be appealed to in every disputed question. The general 
judgment of such well-qualified persons is the ép6ds Aéyos, which must be 
applied even to the determination of the due measure of virtue, which isa 
pecorns...cpiopevn Aoy@ kal ws Gv 6 pporipos cpiceey. Eth, N. 11 6, init. 

4 Tév ayabadv avdpayr] so Eth. x 5, ult., the standard of moral judg- 
ment is said to be 4 dpery xat 6 ayabos. IX 4, 1166 a 12, pérpov éxaoT@ 4 
dpery kal 6 orovdaios. III 6, 1113 @ 32, Scapeper mreiorov 6 amovdaios TE 
TaAnbés év Exdoro.s 6pav, SomeEp Kava kal peTpoy avrav dy. 

mpoexpivev| ‘decided, distinguished by preference’. 

‘Edévqv Onoevs] The preference of Theseus, a man of consummate 
authority, mavreAq thy dperny krnoapevoy, for Helen, is actually introduced 
by Isocrates as one of the topics of his encomium of that much calum- 
niated lady, Helen. §&§ 18—22. 

The mpoaipeots seems é more general sense in which 
mpoapeicOar and mpoaipeois are employed in the ordinary language, and 
even sometimes in the Ethical treatise itself, as I 2, init. ered) maca 
yvaots Kal mpoaipecis ayabod Tivds opéyerat. mpoaipeors is defined in Eth. 
Nic. III 5, ult. Bovdeurixy dpeérs rav ep’ nyiv, ‘an impulsive faculty (imply- 
ing, not directly expressing the free will) capable of deliberation, directed 
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to things within our power’—no one deliberates about things deyond his 
power, ovdév yap mAéov. And again in precise conformity with this, de 
Mot. Anim. c. 6, 7 mpoaipeats xowdv diavoias Kat opékews, Wore Kivet mpaTov 
(is the ultimate mover, the origin of motion or action) ré dpexréy Kat To 
Stavonréy, (it is the object of the two faculties, and not the faculties them- 
selves, which is the real origin of motion, according to the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the primary moving agent must be itself unmoved,) ov map 
8é.7d Suavonrdy GAA 75 Tey mpaxtdv TéXos. Thus the mpoaipeois is com- 
posed of two separate elements or faculties, intellectual and impulsive, of 
which the latter alone is the agent of motion, or stimulates to action : the 
intellectual part deliberates prior to action,.and decides whether the pro- 
posed object of the action is good or bad, right or wrong’. Though the 
mpoatpeois in its general and wider signification of ‘deliberate, voluntary 
purpose’ is capable of prompting to action of every kind, yet in its nar- 
rower and specially ethical usage it is zoral action alone that it origi- 
nates and determines, oikeidtaroy yap evar Soxet rH apeTp Kal padAdov Ta 74H 
xpive tov mpakcov, Eth. N. Ill 4, init. Comp. II 2, 1110 & 31, ov yap 4 
év ti mpoapécet Ayvora aitia rou dxovaiov, dAAGd THs poxOnpias. From 
the ethical point of view therefore the definition will be ‘a deliberate and 
voluntary moral purpose’. The principal passages on the subject of mapoai- 
peows are Eth. Nic. Ill cc. 4, 5, 6, where it is analysed and distinguished 
from éniOvpia and Oupos, which are mere animal impulses, on the one 
hand, and from BovAnois, BovAevors and dda, on the other: ib. VI 2; and 
de Anima III 9, 10, where it is treated in reference to its action as a 
motive principle. 

ra elpnuéva] all the objects of voluntary choice already mentioned 
which consist in, or are to be obtained by, action; such as health, plea- 
sure, and especially the various moral virtues. 

kat ra Tots ¢xOpois xaxa] This was an article of the received code of 
popular morality amongst the Greeks and Romans: comp. § 29, where 
one class of good things are a drexOncovra rots éxOpois. This is a duty, 
and a part of justice. In Rhet. 1.9, 24, it is said to combine two kinds of 
Virtue, ro Tods €xOpods Timwpeia Oat paddov Kal pu) KaTadAdrreaOau' TS Te yap 
dvrarobiSovat Sixatov, kai dvdpeiov ro wy HrtacOa. 11 5,5. Rhet. ad Alex. 
1 (2), 13. Xen. Memor. Iv 2, 15, 16, Eur. Ion 1046, Srav 8€ moXNeplous 
Spacat Kaxds Oédy Tis, ovdels eumoddy keirae vdpos. Med. 808, Bapeiav 
€xOpois kai pidorow evpert x.7.r. Cic. de Off. 17, Justitiae primum munus 
est ut ne cui quis noceat, nist lacessitus iniuria. 

§ 27. taira , SC. Ta Suvard.——rd yevopeva dv xal ra padlos ytyvopeva.] Two 
kinds of possibilities ; ‘things which might’ (a, under certain conditions, 
possibly difficult) ‘be brought to pass, and those which ave easily attained’. 


1 Accordingly, Metaph, © 5, 1048 @ 11, 8petis and mpoalpeors are distinguished ; 
Spegis is the general and spontaneous impulse ‘to action, which when controlled 
and determined by the intellectual principle, d:dvoca, becomes the compound 
mpoalpeots, the deliberate moral purpose. 
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The distinction is between ends or things hard and unlikely, and easy 
and likely, to be attained or obtained. 

The same distinction of possibilities is found in Cic. de Inv. 11 56, 
169. (Victorius, who refers to it, quotes only the definition of Jacilis.) 
Aique in tis omnibus quae ante dicta sunt, guid fieri et quid facile fiert 
Bossit oportet considerare. Facile id dicimus, quod sine magno aut sine 
ullo labore, sumpiu, molestia quam brevissimo tempore confici potest, 
posse autem fieri quod guamquam laboris, sumptus, molestiae, longingut- 
tatis indiget, atgue aut omnes aut plurimas aut maximas causas habet 
aifficultatis, tamen, his susceptis difficultatibus, compleri atque ad exitum 
perduct potest: an excellent commentary on Aristotle’s topic. 

TO yap xadrerov x.r.r.] ‘facility’ is defined by the absence of pain or 
laborious effort, or by the shortness of the time occupied in doing anything 
or getting anything done, decause difficulty is defined by the opposites. 

opiterat 7 Urn  mANOeL xpovov] A various reading in several of the 
earlier Editions is Auzy 4 wAnOo0s. In this case dpitera: is the middle voice, 
as it usually is in the sense of ‘defining’. opifecOar however, as a pas- 
sive, is found, though rarely, elsewhere, as Eth. Nic. II 10, 1115 4 23, 
opi{erat Exactov TH Téet, ib. 1X 8, 1168 4 5, mavO ois 6 pidos opiterat, Pol. 
VII (VI) 2,1317 4 39, dAvyapxia yéver Kal mAouTe kal maidela dpiterat, Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. 1 1, 6, 7 pev dvopotdrns opiterae oxnuare ypw@pate KT.A. 
It is not to be included in the class of irregular passives formed from 
neuter verbs, the act of opifew being transitive. 

kal éav ws BovAovrat] sc. —— rt (Or Ta mpdypata) dyabov éorat, ‘any- 
thing that turns out as they desire’; any result, ei elr Own acts, or 
of the course of events, such as they like; [Gaisford says, ‘ nescio an in &s 
ay BotdA\wvra’ (a various reading) ‘\ateant vestigia melioris scripturae, éo” 
dy Bovdovra.’ This is not so suitable to what follows.] ‘but what they 
do like is either no evil at all, or less than the good (ensuing): and this 
(the latter of the two preceding) will be the case, when (for instance) the 
penalty (which is attached to some illicit gain or advantage) is either 
unfelt (AavOavy, escapes your notice, not the notice of others,) or trifling’. 
In both of these cases the profit, or good, is greater than the loss, or evil. 

§ 28. xal rd ia] Things or qualities, special _and eculi r, not 
shared by ROG oT the worl Tn General, such as personal gifts, graces, 
or accomplishments: anything that distinguishes a man from the mass. 
OF the three kinds of ta distinguished in Top. A 5, 102 a 18—30 (idvoy 
proper, the fourth predicable, Aroprium), these are toca amhas B the second, 
are not absolutely and at all times ié.a, but only at particular times, under 


particular circumstances of time, woré; the third class, to which those 
8—2 
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here spoken of belong, are ‘relative’ i8:a, ida mpos Tt, special and peculiar, 
i.e., in this case, to a few men as compared with the rest. 

& pndels (GXos Exet)] This is only a particular case of the preceding: 
in that the advantage is shared by few, in ¢hzs the possessor stands alone. 
Anything excessively rare or unique, as a coin, a tulip, a piece of china, 
a book, may acquire a special value from this circumstance, Comp. 
Magn. Mor. B 7, 1205 6 29, ro yap év maow elvat Kal maou Kowvov ovK aya- 
6év. This feeling is characteristic of ambition, ro 6) Toodrov ert piro- 
Tis00 paddov Kal pidroriuias oikeioy €otiv’ 6 yap iroripds eoriy 6 pdvos Bovdo- 
pevos éxew Kal TO ToLovT@ TaY GAdwv UmepéexetY. , eae Fi . 

mepitra] ‘things that are singular, preeminent, specially di d 
amongst their fellows or congeners, or among things of the same sort, ; for 
by this they obtain greater credit’. smeperros.is ‘odd}, singular, striking, 
remarkable’. From mepi, ‘over and above’, ‘exceeding’, (Homer, mepi 

’ Gdrwv gaol yevérOa, mept pev Aavady,) the derivative mepirrés passes 
into the metaphorical sense of surpassing, preeminent, standing out from 
the rest, out of the common way, extraordinary. This signification of 
the word will be found illustrated in the Lexicons. Add to these, as 
marked examples of some of its various significations, Eur. Hippol. 437, 
445,948. Ar. Pol. 11 6, 1265 @ 10, in the well-known passage on Plato’s 
style, Ib. VIII (V) 10, 1312 @ 27, mpdfews mepirris (extraordinary, signal) 
kat Ov fy dvopaorol yiyvorrat kai yvaopipot Tois GAXors, ib. 11 8 init. of Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, that he became mepitrorepos ‘rather odd, eccentric, 
extravagant’, in his dress and habits. Top. Z 4, 141 413, daxpiBns Kar 
mepitt) Sudvora. Metaph. I 2,1053 4 3, of Protagoras’ dictum, (advray 
Hérpov avOpwros), ovbev dp A€ywv mepitrov aiverai te eye, Rhet. II 15, 3, 
Probl. XXX I init. weperroi (‘distinguished’ in any art or science) daivovras 
MeAayxodcKol dvres. (Waitz, on Top. I 2, 118 a 6, illustrates other senses of 
the word in Aristotle.) Of excellence of style, Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 3, 
dis, sub init. et sub fin, From epi again, in the sense of ‘over and above, 
exceeding’, comes mepirrés as applied to an ‘odd’ number; the suppo- 
sition on which the name is based being, that the dprios dpiOuds, or even 
number, was the primary number—z was in fact considered as the first 
arithmetical number, 1 being the principle of unity—the odd number is 
an addition to or excess over the other, the next step in advance. 

The three kinds of good just enumerated are all repeated in c. 9. 25, 
26, under the head of xadév. As ‘goods’ they are in fact all of them of 
the specially ‘ questionable’ sort’, du¢uoBytioma; supr. § 17. 

ta dpyorrovra] ‘suitable, appropriate’, specially applicable or belong- 
ing to them. 

Td mpoonkovra kara ‘yévos kal Sdvauw] ‘things that naturally belong to 
them, or are due to them in respect of birth and power’. 

? ©Odd’ in early English is sometimes employed by a similar metaphorical 
application to denote superiority to others, striking excellence. ‘For our tyme 
the odde man to performe all three perfitlie,...is in my poor opinion Joannes 


Sturmius’, Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 11 3 (Mayor’s ed.), Richardson has omitted 
to notice this use of ‘odd’ in his Dictionary, 
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ay €deimew olovrat] €AXeirew with genitive, ‘to come short of, be 
deficient in’. ‘And anything men think wanting to them, as appropriate, 
or suitable to their condition’ (a second case of ra dppdérrovra), ‘however 
trifling’, (they regard as a good, and eagerly pursue it): ‘for none the less 
for that (da rd pixpa etvar) do they choose (deliberately purpose) to do 
it’; i.e. to do things, to act, so as to attain their end. So Victorius, 
who illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. 11 6, 8, O si angulus ille proximus 
accedat gui nunc denormat agellum. If this is right, as I suppose it is, 
mpoatpovrra: mparrey is carelessly written for (nrodow or émOvpovo.w, or 
epievrat, or some verb that would imply the object of action, and not the 
mere action itself. 

§ 29. The things mentioned in this and the following section all of 
them designate what is considered good because men like to do tt. 

Te Seatépvarra] “things easily_effected, or easy achievements’, are 
considered as good, because they are possible, by the rule §§ 26, 27; they 
belong to the second class of things ‘ possible’, such as are ‘easy’. 

xatap0woav] aor. ‘ever succeeded in’; or indicating the notion of ‘habit’ 
which the verb épéody and itsecompounds acquire. The secondary and 
metaphorical signification of safety and success, from the notion of going 
through a career, as a race, erect and in an upright position, without 
stumble or fall, is- well illustrated by the following passages of Sophocles, 
Electr. 741, kai _rovs pév dddous mavtas dodadeis Spopous bpbo08’ 6 rAnpov 
opbos e& opbav Sippav. Oed. Col. 394, Zsmene, viv yap Geot o opUovat, 
mpoole 0 @AvVaaY. ed. yepovra 8 dpbowv pratpov os véos réop. 

& xaptotvtae trois didos] ‘anything by which one will oblige one’s 
friends’, @ cognate accus. for as yapiras. In obliging a friend you may be 
said to oblige yourself, a true friend being érepos avros: Eth. N. 1x9, 
sub init. Ib.117067. Ib. c.4, 1166 a 31, mpos dé rov girov Exew Somep 
mpos €aurdv, €ats yap 6 pidos addos avros. 

& drexOnoovrat Trois éxOpois] ‘or by which one may shew one’s hostility 
to (offend or annoy) one’s enemy’. As before, as drexOeias dmex9. r. €xOpois. 
dmyebdver Oa mpds Twa, Or Twi, is ‘to make oneself odious or hostile to a 
‘to quarrel with’, or ‘to disoblige, offend, annoy’, Compare dtaBadrea Oar 
mpés, in Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, to have a hostile feel- 
ing towards one, to be set against him, to quarrel with him (from dcaBa)- 
ew, to set two people at variance, to engender animosity and ill feeling 
between them, and hence to give one an ill opinion of the other, and so, 
finally, to calumniate). Both of these, men think good and right, and 
proper objects of pursuit. 

Gavpdte, ‘to look up to, respect, reverence, admire’, Valck., ad 
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Hippol. 106. Ar. Rhet. 11 6. 15, 16, 24. Aristoph. Nub. 180, 428, jpas 
Tipav kai Oavpatov. Ran. 1008, alibi. Isocr. Areop. éer &c. 

edpveis] ‘clever’, § 15, note on p. 105. Comp.c, 11 28, Probl. XVIII 6, 
there quoted. ' 

éumetpor] those who have acguired skill by practice and experience, 
distinguished from the naturally clever and dexterous. Success, the at- 
tainment of one’s object, in any practice or occupation for which any one 
has either a natural talent or an acquired aptitude, is regarded as a good, 
because it is more easily attained, § 27; ‘more easily’, either than by others 
who are not so skilful, or than in other pursuits and practices. 

a& pndeis haddos] (oddeis, no definite particular person ; pndeis, no in- 
definite person, no man whatever) ; sub. mpageiev dv. ‘Hinc ducto argu- 
mento, apud Euripidem quidam divitias non se movere dixit, quas etiam 
saepe improbissimi homines facillime consecuti sunt: Fragm. Aeol. 14 
(5, Dind.) 4) mdodrov ecimns’ odxt Oavpdtw Oedv dv y@ Kdkiotos padias 
éxtjoato’. Victorius, 

GANA kal BeAriov] All objects of desire are supposed to be good, all 
aipera, and av édpievra, § 2. The desire of a thing therefore implies not 
only that the satisfaction of it will give you pleasure, but also that you 
suppose it (daivera) to be good. 

§ 30. kal wddiora exacroe (dyaba ryodvrat tadra) mpds & To.odror] ‘to 
which they are so and so’, disposed in such and such a way. In the pa- 
rallel passages of the Ethics this is expressed by diAorowdro. Eth. N.19, 
1099 @ 8, éxaorm & early 75d mpds & Aéyerar idorowodros, otov mmos pev 
TO iri, Oana S€ rH Hrodcadpe’ tov adrov dé tpdmoy kal Ta Sixaa TE 
rrodicaim Kai dws ta Kar’ dperpy TH iraper@. Ib, Il 13, 1118 4 22, ray 
roroovtav eyouévov. Ib, IV 10, 1125 6 15, mAcovaxds tod iAorowodTov 
Aeyouevov, 

CHAPS VIR 


The xowds rémos of paAdov kal Arrov or degree applied to rd aupndépor, 
expediency, Most of the special topics of this chapter are derived from, 
or at all events coincide with, those of the third book of the Dialectical 
Topics.; Brandis, wer Ar. Rhet. ap. Schneidewin's Philologus, \V 1. pp. 14, 
15, infers from certain slight differences of the mode of treatment, in the case 
of two or three of these topics in the two works, the later composition of the 
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2Tov wahAov ouupépovTos. eoTw 61 UTTEPEXOV [LEV 
TOTOUTOV Kal ETL, UmEepeyouevoy Sé TO evuTrapyor. 
Kat uetCov pev del kal melov mpos EXaTTOV, péeya SE 
Rhetoric ; but in this latter work the references, tacit or acknowledged, to 
the Topics, are so numerous and so precise, that we do not need this 
indirect evidence to establish the point. The passages to be compared 
are, Top. [ 2, 117 @ 11, with Rhet. 1 6.3, and 7.5; Top. Fr 3, 118 4 20, 
with Rhet. I 7.36; Top.T 1, 116 @ 29, and 6.8, with Rhet, 1 7.8. Cicero, 
Topic. XVIII 68—7o, in a passage too long to quote here, enumerates the 
topics of Comparatio, following Aristotle very closely: most of Aristotle’s 
topics of this chapter are found in Cicero’s list. The topics of comparison 
fall under four general heads. Comparantur igitur ea quae aut maiora aut 
minora aut paria dicuntur: in quibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, 
uts, guaedam etiam ad res aliguas affectio; which are there severally illus- 
trated at length. First, some general principles are laid down ; then we 
are referred back to c. 6. 2, for the various definitions of good; and then, 
(from § 3 to the end of the chapter), these general principles and definitions 
are applied to the determination of cases, special romoe or eid, of com- 
parison of two good things, so as to shew which of them in each case 
is the greater. 
§ 1. dudw] ‘both’—of two things, left to be understood. 
§ 2. ésr@] See note onc. 5.3, 6,2, 10.3. 
Umepéxov—vrepexopevov] ‘Hae definitiones possunt declarari duabus 
lineis parallelis, quarum una ultra alteram protenditur: item numeris, 
e.g.6 et 9. Maior enim sive linea sive numerus et aequat minorem et 
excurrit: minor vero inest in maiori.’ Schrader. On the passive form 
vmepexeoOa, see Appendix (B) Ox the irregular passive (at the end of the 
notes to this Book). 
Togovroy kat €rt] ‘SO much and something over’. 
To evurdpxov] ‘that which is contained or included in the other’. 
kal peicov pev dei x.r.A.] That all ‘quantity’, and all terms that express 
it, wéya puxpov, ToAD dALyov, are relative, mpds rt, we learn from the Catego- 
ries, c. 6, 5  15—29, of which this passage is a summary repetition. The 
same thing, as a mountain or a grain of millet, when compared with two 
different things, is called great or little, greater or less—and so of ‘many’ 
and ‘few’. None of them is absolute avré xa@’ avro: all of them are 
relative to something else, with which they are compared, mpos tt, mpos 
érepov. 
“ And ‘greater’ and ‘more’ have always reference to a ‘less’, and 
‘much’ and ‘little!’ to the average, magnitude (rd rdv mwoddav péyeOos, 
the object to which the term is applied being thereby compared with 

1 If odd Kal ddlyov are here intended to include ‘many’ and ‘few’, modnol 


kal édyot, as they most probably are, since they occur in the Categories and are 
wanted to complete the list, we must extend the Tov ToAAwY weyelos to number, 


mAnOos, as well as magnitude. 
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kal puxpov Kal TOAD Kal 6ALYyoV pos TO ae ona 
perveOos, Kal vmEepexov pev TO Heyen7 a oe oNeaSY 
3 MLKpOV, Kal mov Kal oNIyov an alan Smee OuV 
ciryabov N€Eyouev TO TE AUTO aUTOU cughes Kat Ua Ghaok 
aipeTov, Kail ov mavt’ épieTat, Kal 0 vouv a ia 
ppovnow AaBovra €XorTO, Kal TO ToUTiKOV ae TO 
PudakTiKoy, 7 w EmeTat Ta Tota, TO 6 ay ae ee 
TO TeAOS éoti, TéAos & éotiv ov Evexa Ta aAAa, 
ait@ 8& dyabdv TO mpos avTO TaiTa memrovOos, 
dvaykn Ta Te mew TOU EVOS. Kal THY éAXaTTOVwY, 


its congeners, as a mountain or man with the average, rots moAots, of 
mountains and men, in order to estimate its size): and that which is 
called ‘great’ exceeds (this average ordinary size), whilst that which falls 
short of it is called ‘small’, and ‘much’ and ‘little’ in like manner?’. 

§ 3. The following definitions of good are repeated from c. 6. 2; with 
a few trifling alterations. This section is translated, and the illogical 
character of the construction explained, in Introd. pp. 177—8. 

aité S& dyabdy To mpos avrd Taira TerovOds] This clause contrasts the 
notion of good in itself, ca@’ avro, here expressed by the dative avr@ ‘to’, 
or, ‘for and by itself’, with good as the universal réAos, the object of all 
men’s aims and aspirations. Schrader, Vater, Buhle, and Bonitz (A77s- 
totelische Studien, 1 p. 89), are in favour of avrg and avrév, which would 
thus contrast ‘good to the individual with good in general’. Eth. N. vil 13, 
init. dyaOdy bixGs, Td pev dmAG@s, Td O€ Tut. Top. TI, 11668, 7d amas adyabov 
Tov Twi alperotepov. This use of the pronoun is quite in conformity with 
ordinary Aristotelian usage, as z2fra § 35,70 atr@ xal dm\ds, and frequently 
elsewhere. Vater says that the Greek Scholiast gives avrg as well as 


avré: and Bonitz adds that Muretus’ rendering, cuigue autem bonum id 


quod tta est affectum ad ipsum, shews that he followed this reading. 
Nevertheless it appears that there is no manuscript authority for the 
change, and Bekker and Spengel have retained avrg and avré. 
dvaykn...petCov dyabdv eivar] Top. I 2, 117 @ 16, ére ra melo dyaba ray 
édatréveav (aiperadrepa), } amas, } Stav ra Erepa trois érépois evurdpyy, Ta 
edrte@ év Tois mreloow. Two evoracets (‘reprehensions of the fallax’ Bacon 
calls them, Colours of Good and Evil), objections, or instances opposed to 
the universal validity of this rule, are next given: (1) when one thing is 
done for the sake of another, to attain a certain end, as getting well, 
healthy practices for the sake of health ; in this case the two together are 
in no way preferable to health alone: (2) and things not good accom- 


1 Gaisford refers to Harris, Philosophical A rrangements (‘ arrangements’ mean 
collections of notions under general heads; and the ‘ arrangements’ that he treats 
of are Aristotle’s summa genera, or Categories), ch. 9 p. 191. Harris merely 


repeats what Aristotle had already said in his Categories to which Gaisford does 
not refer. 
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cuvapiOuovpevou rou évds } Tav éXaTTOVeY, [eiGov 
cyabov eivary vmepéxer yap, TO Sé évuTrapyov UreEpé- 
4xETaL. Kal ay TO péytoToV TOU pEeylaTou UITEPEXN, 
kal avtTa avtov: Kal boca alta a’tov, Kal TO 
Méy.wrTov TOU peyioTou: oiovy ci 6 méytrTos duno 
yuvaikos THs peyicTns pelGwv, Kal bdws ot avSpes 
TWY yuvaikwy pelCouss Kal ei of avdpes GrAwWS THY 
yuvatkov petCous, Kal dvip 6 méeyioTos Tihs peylotns 
yuvaikos meiCwv* avaNovyov yap éxovow ai Vrepoxal 


panied by a single good (so Waitz), may be preferable to several good 
things, as happiness, in conjunction with something not good, to justice 
and courage together, xat raira ped’ ndovijs paddov } dvev ndovijs (alperdrepa 
€oTw) Kal ravra per aduTias 7) wera AUTOS. 

Umepexet yap, kt.X.] On dmepoyn as a test of excellence, besides other 
topics of this chapter, comp. c. 9, 25, 39, Eth. N. Iv 8 init. there quoted. 
The opposition of the active and passive, superiority and inferiority, occurs 
Eth. N. ib. 1124 6 10, ro pev yap vrepéxovros, To 8 Umepexopévov. 

§ 4. kal éay 70 péytorov Tod peyiorou Umepéyn «.t.A.] Top. 2, 117 6 33, 
€rt ei amA@s TodTo TovTov BEAtLoy, kai Td BéeATLoTOY Tay ev TOUT@ BedTLoY Tov 
€v TO Erép@ Bedriotov, ofov ei Bédriov GvOpwmos imrov, kai 6 BéATiaTOs dvOpw- 
mos Tov BeAtictou immou BeAtiov. Kal ei TO BéeATLCTOV TOU BedtictTav BEATLOY, 
kal dm\@s TovTo TovTo. BéATLOV, olov ei 6 BéATLCTOS GvOpwros Tod Bedticrouv 
inmov BeXriov, kai atda@s avOpa7os immov Bedtiov. A p:actical application 
of this rule occurs in Pol. Iv (VII) I, 1323 0 13, ddws re S7AOv ws dkoAovbeiv 
dycopey thy Suabeow thy apiorny éxaorov mpaypatos mpos GAAnAa Karta Ty 
Umepoxny, Hvmrep etdynxe Ovdoracw av paper avras elvar diabécers ravtas. Bot” 
eimep cot 4 ux) Kal THs KTHGEws Kal TOD G@paTos TYmidTEpoy Kal amTAa@s Kal 
npiv dvaykn Kai thy Ovabeow tiv aplotny éxdotov avddoyov TovTay exe. 

dvddoyov éxovaw] ‘are proportional to one another’, 

In Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evit*, (‘a table of colours or appear- 
ances of good and evil and their degrees, as places of persuasion and 
dissuasion, and their several fallaxes, and the elenches of them’,) this 
topic is given in the form, cuius excelientia vel exuperantia melior id toto 
genere melius. ‘This appearance, though it seem of strength, and rather 
logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fallax’; and he proceeds accord- 
ingly to ‘reprehend’ it. Bacon’s works, ed. Ellis and Spedding, vol. vit. 
p. 78. He certainly proves the non-universality of the rule; but by the 
theory of Rhetoric all these positions are alike open to question, and can 
always be argued on either side. 


1 Some of the topics selected for ‘reprehension’ are identical with those of Aristotle, 
and probably borrowed from him. The meaning of the word ‘Colours’ in this 
application is thus explained by Erasmus, Adagia, s.v. fucus, p. 1915, “* Qui ad 
exornationes atque figuras se conferunt apud Gallos proverbio dicuntur ‘ rhetoricis 
coloribus’ uti: hoc est, fucatis pigmentis, quibus nihil ineptius si bonis sententiis 
non fuerint conjuncta”. And by Bacon himself in his preface. 
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Tav yevov kal Tov peyloTwy ev avTots. Kat STav 
TOOE Mev TOE ernie éxevo S€ TOUTW pH? EreETat 
c€ 4 TO Gua n TH epebas ti 7 TH Ouvape: evurrapxet 
yep n xpriors 4 TOU emopevay év TH Oarepou. EmeT al 
86 dua pev TH Vyiaivery TO Civ, TOUTH OE ExeEtvo ov, 
vorepoy dé To pavOavey TO enioraabas, Suvaper Sé 
TQ lepoovAElv TO droaTEpEly’ 6 Yap LepoovAncas Kay 


§ 5. Kal drav rode pev rade Emntac x.t.A.] ‘and whensoever one thing 
‘follows’ (i.e. attends upon, always accompanies it, in one of its five 
senses) ‘another, but not reciprocally (or conversely, the other does not 
always follow 2¢). Any good A, which is necessarily accompanied by 
another good B, where the converse does not hold, must be the greater of 
the two; because the one (A) always implies the presence of B, and 
includes the use of it, whereas this is not always true of the converse ; 
and when there is no such reciprocal consequence A must be superior to 
B. Let A and B be health and life; life invariably accompanies health, 
but health by no means invariably accompanies life: and therefore from 
this point of view health may be regarded as superior to life. 

émerau d€ } TO Gpa x.7.A.] On the various senses of éreoOac and dkxo- 
AovOeiy see note on c. 6, 3. 

Suvaper’ evuapyet yap x.t.A.] ‘ Potential concomitance or accompani- 
ment’, is explained as ‘the inherence, (i.e. the virtual existence, which 
may be developed into actual, active, existence, or realized, evepyeia,) of 
the use or practice of the consequent or concomitant in the other’, that 
namely which it accompanies. The higher crime of sacrilege or temple 
robbing, for instance, necessarily implies, virtually contains, the lower 
crime of simple theft or fraud (cheating), the lower habit always accom- 
panies, but not necessarily in a state of activity, the higher, and is 
included in it: omne maius continet in se minus. Or thus, the use of 
cheating, fraud, resides, is included in, sacrilege, not actually, in a fully 
developed realized state, evepyeta, but in a dormant state, latent; it is a 
faculty or capacity, always ready and liable to be developed into actual 
sacrilege, 

The use of the general topic of ‘consequence’ is explained, Top 25 
M7 @ 5, €rt Ora Ovo Twa a i opd8pa avtois mapamhyova kal Hy Suvdpeba v vmep- 
oxi pndepiay cuvidety Tov érépov mpos TO erepov, opey amo TGV maperronevav™ 
@ yap émerat peifov dyabov Tous aiperorepov. av & 7 Ta éropeva coke ra) TO 
Zharrov dkodovet Kaxov, Tov aiperwtepoy. dvTav ‘yap duporépov aiperav 


ovdev Korver Sucxepés te mapémerOar, Sixds 8 awd rod erecOa 7 oxeyris 
MGA ce Note CHO. 


1 drogrepeiv is properly ‘to defraud or cheat’, and especially applied to 
keeping back a deposit. Rhet. 11 6. 3, 7é droarepioat TapaxaTrdOnkny. Gaisf, 
quotes Schol. Aristoph, Plut. 373, dtoorep@ éorly drav rapakaradyKny TapahaBay 


els diaBorjvy Xwpyow Kal ovK b\w Kiddvar avr@ a €\aBov. [See Shilleto’s note 
on Thuc, 1 69,1. s.] 
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6 aroaTEpoeey. Kal Ta UTEepexovTa TOU avTou peEtCovt 

7 peiCw* avayKn yap Umepexew Kal Tov melCovos> Kal P- 24: 
Ta melCovos dyabou romtixa pEei(w* ToUVTO yap iv TO 
MeliCovos TomTIKa Elvat. Kal ov TO ToLNTLKOY MeiCov, 


§ 6. Kal ra vmepéxovra tod avrod ’x.r.A.] ‘anything which (all that, 
plural) exceeds the same thing by a greater amount (than a third thing) is 
the greater (of the two); because it must exceed the greater also (i.e. as 
well as the less)’, This with the mere substitution of pet(ov for alperdre- 
pov is taken from Top. I 3, 118 4 3, GAA kat ef dvo twa twos ety alpera- 
TEpa, TO wadXov aiperwrepoy Tod irrov aiperwrépov aiperdrepov. Let A be 9g, 
B 6, and C 3. A(Q) exceeds C (3) by a greater amount than that by 
which B (6) exceeds it, A therefore must be greater than B—must¢ be 
(dvayxn), because, by the hypothesis, it is greater than the greater of the 
other two. This is certainly not a good argument, though the fact is 
true, and the application easy: and yet I think it is what Aristotle must 
have meant. There is no various reading, and no suspicion of corrup- 
tion. The interpretation is that of Schrader, the most logical of the 
Commentators on the Rhetoric. And it seems, as the text stands, the 
only possible explanation. The fact at all events is true; and the only 
objection to the explanation is that the yap, which professes to give the 
reason, does in fact merely repeat in other words the substance of the 
preceding proposition. I believe that Aristotle, in framing his topic, 
meant by the first clause to state the fact, and by the second to give, as 
he thought, the reason: and that the expression actually adopted is one 
of the very numerous evidences of haste and carelessness in his writings. 
On the application of the topic, see Introd. p. 180. 

§ 7. Kal ra peiCovos ayaod mountixa «.7.A.] ‘Eundem hunc locum com- 
mutatis verbis exponit in 111 Topicorum c. I (116 6 26), @rt dvo mrointikav 
évT@v, ob TO TéAos BEeATLOV Kal avTO BeATiov. Ad haec verba Alex. Aphrod. 
Pp. 125, doadas etpnrat dia Bpaydryta’ 6 réros 8 éote Tootros* ei Svo etn Tid 
80 Teddy TroinTikd, ov TO TéAos BeATLOY Kal alper@repov Kal avTO BéATLOY. 
otras madela yupvacioy Secxvioir’ av dyetvor, et ye yuprdoia pév vyselas 
ort mountixd, traideia dé ppovycews, Kal €or 7 Ppornots Ths Vycelas alperod- 
Tepov’ makw To yupvaterOar Tod xpnuariferOar aiperdrepov' Tro pev yap 
mrovrou, To S€ Vyteias TounTtKor, BeAriov & 7 vyieva mAovTov.’ Victorius. 

rodro yap qv] ‘this is what was meant by’, this zs what was (said to be) 
good; viz. in § 3. 

70...mointix@ eivat] On this Aristotelian formula which denotes the ab- 
stract conception of a thing by the mind, as opposed to its actual existence 
as an object of sense, see Trendel. de Anima, p. 471 seq. and onI I, 2; 111, 
8, also in Rhetnisches Museum 1828, Vol. 11 457 seq., Kategorienlehre, 
p. 35 with reff. in note, and Waitz, Orgau. Vol. 11 p. 386. The distinction, 
which is nowhere expressly stated, is, as may be gathered from nume- 
rous passages, the following: rd peyéOer eivar universam esse notionem, 
gua res constituitur, a materia avocatam, untversa cogitatione conceptam 
—the Aédyos of the thing—ro péyebos vero ad singula quaegue pertinere 
quae sub sensus cadant. Metaph. Z 15, 1039 4 25, ov yap yiyveras ro 
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daavtws' ei yap TO Uytewov aiperwtepoy TOU 1dEos 

kal peiCov dyabov, kal j vylea THs Hoos MELCWY. 
Skat TO aipeTwTepoy Kal avTo Tou py Kal’ avToO, oiov 


olkia elva: GANG 7d THde TH oixia. Anal. Post. IT 4, 91 45, adndes yap Tay TO 
dvOpdro elvar (dm eivar, Sorep kal mavra dvOpwmov (Gor, GXN ovx ovTes 
Gore év elvac. Phys. 1 3,4, ovte yap tH cuvexela év €orat Td NeuKoy OUTE TO 
Ady@’ GdXo yap €orar 7d elvar Aeva@ K.7.A. It abounds in the de Anima. 
Why and when Aristotle employs it, and whether the distinction is always 
necessary and appropriate, are questions that I will not undertake to 
answer. [Judex Aristotelicus, p. 221 a 34—40; p.764.a 50—p. 765 26. S.] 
The Syntax of the phrase, which only Trendelenburg, as far as I 
know, has attempted to explain! seems to be this:—The dative is in 
apposition with a supposed rivi, ro rue evar peycer, and the construction 
is analogous to dore ovdAaBdvte elmeiv, 1 10,18. Other instances of a 
similar use of the dative, which lead up to the explanation of this, are 
such as Thuc. I 24, év de&ia éoméorte tov Idmoy KéArov: and others are to 
be found in Matth. G7GF. § 388. 
kal ov TO TonTikov pei{oy waavras] ‘and that of which the productive 
agent or producing cause is of a higher order, (superior), follows the same 
rule’, viz. that the product or result of the superior cause or agent is supe- 
rior in a comparison between two. If wholesome food and exercise which 
produce health are more desirable and therefore superior to things which 
are merely pleasant, then the result of the former, health, is superior to 
the result of the latter, pleasure. 
we fat T aipersérepoy ree avTo Tov py) Kal’ aité] Top. Tl, 1164 29 
kal To 60 avro aiperov rov dv Erepov aiperod aipetdrepoy, oloy Td vystaiverv TOU 
yopvaterbar’ To pev yap Oe avro aiperoy, to Se bv Erepov. And again, Ib. 6 8, 
kal ro dmda@s dyabdy Tod Twi alperdrepov, oloy Td vyitterOar Tod Téuveo Oa 
TO pev yap dnas ayabov, To dé twi TO Sedpev@ ths Toujs. These two 
though differing in expression seem to be reducible to the same head, 
and, from the examples given, applicable to the same cases: for the abso- 
lute good is that which is in itself desirable, and conversely; and répve- 


1 Trendel. in Rei. Afus. 1828, Vol. 11 p. 481—3. The author, who has dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity the meaning of this Aristotelian techni- 
cality, and its relation to ré ri qv elvat, is, it seems to me, less successful in his 
grammatical explanation. I think that from the analogy of similar constructions 
of this dative in the ordinary language, the use of it here must needs be a case 
of attraction, as I have explained it in the note. Trendelenburg, who takes 
nothing into account but the possible meanings of the dative (or, as he rightly 
prefers to call it, the ‘acceptive’) case, locative, instrumental, acceptive, selects 
the last of the three as that which belongs to the dative in this phrase. a meyéder 
elvat express, according to him, ‘the abstract conception (7d elvat) belonging to 
(given to and received by) magnitude’: making this dative depend solely upon 
elvat, and leaving out the attraction to a word in the dative, actually or hypo- 
thetically preceding, as in any way concerned in the ‘government’ of it. This is 
all that I have to object to in Trendelenburg’s paper: in the rest he has shewn the 
same ability and intimate knowledge of his author which characterizes all his — 
other writings upon Aristotle. 
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ious ao TO Mev yap sue avTouU Evexa, TO Oe P. 1364. 
SR d7rep Hv TO ayabor. Kav 1} TO hele TENOS, TO 
d€ py) TEANOS* TO eV yap aAXovu évexa, TO S€ adTod, 
10 0lov TO yumvaCer Oar Tov ev Eye TO Goma. Kal TO 
HTTOV moocsedmevoy Oatépou 7) ETEpwY avTapKerTE- 
pov yap" 1TTov oe mpoodetrat TO €haTTOVWY 1 prove 


7 n 


i mpoo deopsevov. kal Stay Tote pev avev TOVSE py 7} 


pn Suvatov 4 yeverOat, Oatepov S€ avev TovToU: av- 


oOa the example in the second case of particular good, is only good as 
the means to an end, 8v €érepov. 

iaxvs vysewod] strength is more desirable in itself; the ‘ wholesome’ only 
as the means to an end,health. Strength is considered by Aristotle not as 
absolutely desirable aiperov xa® adro, but only relatively to other things— 
‘more desirable in itself than many others.’ Brandis, Philologus, IV, i, p. 44. 

brep qv TO ayabor] Av, § 7. The reference is to 6 § 2 p. 97. 

§ 9. «av 9 TO péev rédos x7.A.] Top. T I, 116 4 22, cal rd rédos ray 
mpos TO TéAos alperwrepoy Soxei elvar, kal dvoiv rd &yytov Tod Tédouvs. The 
end, the ultimate object of your aims, must always be more desirable 
than the means which are only serviceable for the attainment of that end, 
as health and exercise. 

§ 10. 1d Arrov mpocdedpevor Oarepov 4 érépwv] ‘that which less stands in 
need of any subsidiary aid’ (to makeit a good), ‘either of ¢he other’ (when 
two things are brought into comparison, as wealth and health,) ‘or of 
other things (in general). A topic, which may be brought under this of 
the Rhetoric, but is not identical with it, occurs in Top. T 2, 117 @ 37, 
where justice is preferred to courage on the ground of its comparative 
avrapkeia, though this word is not there employed. Victorius quotes in 
illustration Virgil’s comparison of the ‘olive’ and ‘vine’. Georg. II 421, 2 
and 428. (Victorius has here quoted from memory, and forgotten the 
original. It is not the ‘vine’ but ‘oma’, of which is said, vt propria 
nituntur opisgue haud indiga nostrae; and the example is hardly in 
point. The note is cited by Gaisford without remark). 

avrapkéotepov] ‘it makes a nearer approach to independence, self- 
sufficiency’: appealing to the definitions of good inc. 6, 2, of which 76 
a’rapxes is one. On avrdpxeta, note onc. 5, 3, 7 o avrdpketa réAos Kal 
B&Ariorov. Pol. I 2,1253 a1. 

fadvev] ‘easier’ to do or to get, to effect or procure, mpdrrewy # moveiv 
9 ktTnoacOa. 

§ 11. kal 6rav x.7.d.] ‘and any case in which one thing cannot exist 
or be obtained (by acquisition or production) without some other, but the 
other can without it’. As agriculture, compared with the other arts, Xen. 
(Econ. Vv. 17 (Victorius). Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 1 3, Peloponnesio bello milta 
Thrasybulus sine Alcibiade gessit, ille nullam rem sine hoc. Schrader. 
He also quotes from Plutarch, Apothegm. Reg. § 84, a saying of Age- 
silaus about the superiority of justice to virtue; it is the same example as 
occurs in the Topics (quoted on § 10) I 2,117 @ 39. 
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, 4 , ~ 
TapKerTepoy O€ TO py SEeopeEvoy, WaTE Paver a peiCov 
? ’ Ol [é \ \ \ > , \ Ss af 
ayabov. Kav n dpxn, TO O€ py) apxn. Kav 14 aiTLOV, 


§ 12. xiv # dpx7] supply ro pev, and with atriov in the following topic. 
On the omission, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 2&8, Obs. 4. 

dpxn] in this topic, is used in its most general and popular sense, an 
‘origin’, or ‘beginning’, or ‘source’, In this sense it may be regarded as 
the fountain of all good. @ouxe & otras exe (i evdatpovia) Kai dua rd etvae 
dpxn' tavtys yap xdpw Ta doa wavra mavres mparropev, THY apxny b€ Kal TO 
alriov tay dyabdyv ripiov te Kat Ociov éridepev (Eth. N. I. 13 ult.). God him- 
self is an dpy7 (Metaph. A 2, 983 a 8, 6 yap Geos dpxy ts). The free will, 
one of the dpégers or impulsive faculties, the origin of motion in the 
human subject, and of moral action, the dpy7 mpdgews, is an dpxy: the 
importance of this, as the origin of human action and the ground of 
moral responsibility, in moral philosophy and practical life, may be 
estimated by the perusal of the first seven chapters of the third book of 
the Nicom. Ethics. It is more comprehensive than airvov; dpxai_are not 
all causes, (see in the following note), and therefore the two may be 
distinguished, as they are in these two topics. An origin or beginning 
necessarily implies that something follows, a consequence; it leads fo 
something: in this respect it 1s ‘greater’, more important, superior to, 
anything that is of a beginning or origin, which leads to nothing. Plat. 
Rep. Il 377 A, ovkovy ola@ Ort apy) mavros epyou péyotov; peyaAnv yap 
exovow (ai dpyat) pony mpos ta émopeva, Eth. Nic. 1 7, sub fin. And the 
same applies to atrvov in the following topic. These two topics are well 
illustrated in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), 10, II. 

The importance of an dapxy for good or for evil is recognized by several 
proverbs. On the one side we have dpx7 jo mavros, (quoted in Demetr. 
mept épunvetas § 122, dpxy S€ roe futov mavros,) Arist. Eth. N. I 7 ult. 
doxet yap mretov  Hyuscov mavros evar 7 dpxy, Pol. VIII (V) 4, 1303 4 29, 
4 8 dpxn déyerar Fyicv eivat mavrds, de Soph. El. c. 34, 183 4 22, péyiorov 
yap icws dpxy mavrds dorep Aéyeror. Erasm., Adag. 29, quotes Soph. Fr. 
Inc. (715, Dind.) ap. Plut. Mor. p. 16 A, épyov S€ mavros nv tis apynrat 
kahas, kal Tas TeAeuTas eikos €08’ otas éxew, Anglice ‘Well begun is half 
done’, Dimidium facti qui coepit habet, Hor. Ep. 1 2, 40. The first 
step: Ce mest gue le premier pas gui coute, see Rhet. I 19, 5, and note. 
On the other side, the importance of the dpyn in respect of the tendency 
to evil, we have Ovid’s well-known line, become proverbial, Rem. Am. OI, 
Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur. Fast. 1178, Omina principits, 
inguit (Phoebus), zzesse solent, (This is indifferent as to the issue.) 
Herodotus, after mention of the twenty ships which the Athenians on the 
solicitation of Aristagoras sent in aid of the Ionians, concludes the chap- 
ter, V.97, with the emphatic words, abrac 8€ ai veés, dpyi) kaxav éeyévovto 
"EdAnaoi te kal BapBdpoict. This phrase became proverbial, see Rhet. 11 
11,7 ds, and Isocr. Paneg. § 119, there quoted. 

On the different senses of apy7 in the Aristotelian philosophy consult 
Metaph A 1, where they are enumerated and distinguished; and Bonitz’s 
Commentary. They are thus summed up; macdv peév ody Kowdv trav 
apxX@v TO mpOrov eivat Ov H eatw i yiyverar h yeyvdckerar’ tovtav Se ai prev 


A ) ’ af \ \ 5) , at \ a7 \ 
TO } OUK QLiTLOV, dua TO QUTO° aveu vor QLTLOU Kal 
évuTapxovoai eiow ai b€ éxros, 1013 217. "Apyai are ‘origins’, heads or 
starting-points, of a series, of three kinds; (1) of being, ovaia?, (2) of ecners 
tion or growth, yeveors, and (3) of knowledge, yaors. dvev yap airiov Kat 
dpxns advvarov eivat } yevéoOa, Rhet.1 7,12. The six senses in which d dpyn 

may be employed are all reducible to these three. Of these some are inhe- 
rent (as the orotyetov, the mathematical point, the origin of the line, or the 
starting-point of anything, that out of which it grows and is developed?; 
the keel of a vessel, the foundation of a house; in animals the heart or 
the brain, or any other part which has been assumed to be the original 
seat of life); some external, the origin of motion or change, (as father and 
mother, of child ; abusive language’, of a fight; or again the human will or 
deliberate purpose, and intellect, rpoaipeors and S:dvoia*, in the case of 
‘governments’ [dpxai] and arts, all of which set things in motion and 
produce change). The origin or starting-point of knowledge is illustrated 
by the vmoécers, the assumed first principles of a demonstration, as the 
major premiss of a syllogism. Another ‘external origin’ is the od évexa, 
or réXos, the final cause, roAAdv yap kal rod yvdvar Kat THs Konjoeas apx) 
tayadov kal TO kahoy, 2k: Comp. de Anima TI 10, 433 a 15, kal 7 ope£is 
€vexd Tov Taga’ ov yap Opects, avtTn dpxy Tov mpaktiKov vou’ To 0 €xyatov 
dpxn tis mpakeas. 

dpxy is not identical with atriov, though, as all atra (all the four 
causes) are dpyai, the two terms are frequently identified (Bonitz, Com. 
p. 219; Waitz, Org. p. 458): but the converse is not true; as is shewn 
by some of the examples given above: the assertion therefore that icayds 
(rats dpxats) kal Ta alria déyerar’ mavra yap Ta airia apxai (@ 16) must be 
limited to what is dzvectlv stated, the converse is not included. On the 
point of difference between the two, and also the identification with oro- 
xelov, see Waitz, Organ. p. 458. 

Another definition of dpyy occurs in de Gen. Anim. V 7, 23, 788 @ 14, 
ToUTO ‘yap €oTt TO apxny eivat, TO avTHy pev airiav eivat ToAAGY, Tavtns 8 GAXo 
dvobev pndev. See also Trendel. on de Anima p. 187. 

On scientific and logical dpyai or first principles, ultimate axioms, 
cowai and Sia, see note in Introd. p. 73. In the Eudemian Ethics, 11 6, 
three kinds of dpyat, general, moral, and mathematical, are distinguished, 
and some account given of them. [See also /udex Aristotelicus,s.v. S.] 

§ 12. kav # atriov k r.A.] Top. T, 116 6 1, kai 76 atriov ayabob KaO avr 
Tov Kata cupBeBnKos alriou, KaOarrep 7 dperi} ris TUXNS’ 4 pev vee kad’ auriy 
4 8€ Kara cupBeByKds airia Tey dyabay, Kai et Te GAXo TovovTov. opoiws dé Kai 


émi Too évavtiou (Tow Kakov) k.T-A. 

ro 8 ovk airtov] On ovx after dv, understood from the preceding clause, 
see Appendix (C) on ¢? ov, c. 15, 23. 

; : : : A 2 

1 The dpx7 as essence, origin of being, ovoia, is the primal cause, rd rl yy 
elvat. Bonitz. ; 

2 growxetov ““hoc loco eum (Aristotelem) non tam elementi naturam cogitasse, 
quam principem illam rei alicuius partem, in qua ae continetur et destinata 
est ipsa rei natura, €x exemplis allatis facile cognoscas.” Bon. Comm. p. 218. 

3 This is an dpx} Kako. eS ; 

a e La a LJ , lal 
4 xa Sid rovTO 7 didvora Kuve? Ore apy avTHs éotl Td dpexrov, de Anima I Io, 


433 @ 19. 
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> i ~ > r= 
dpxns aduvarov eivar n yevéerba. Kal Ovoty dpxatv 
~ > by 
TO dro THs metCovos meiCov, Kal Svoiv aitiow TO amo 
, \ ~ 
Tou peiCovos aitiov meiGov. Kal dvamadw on Svoiv 
\ ~ 
dpxatv 4 TOU pEtCovos doxn peiCwv, Kat dvoiy aitiow 
~ Es > Cs 
1370 ToU pelCovos aitiov peifov. OyAov ovv EK Tw 
kal Svoiv dpxaiy x.r.d. ]and again, of two origins or causes, the consequence 
and effect of the superior is greater. The following passage of the Topics 
will illustrate the preceding as well as the present topic. I’ 3, 118 @ 29, ére 
el rd pev moved dyabdv éxeivo @ av mapp, TO S€ pn Tocel, TO TroLoUY aiperdrepov, 
xadamep Kat Oepporepov Td Gepuaivoy Tod py. ei € Gud rrotet, rd padAov movooy" 
fe TO BeATiov Kai Kuptdrepov trotet GyaGdy, olov ef TO pev THY uxny, TO O€ TO 
odua: C. 5,119 217, kal ef rd pev rrovet ro O€ ur) Trotei TO Exov ToLdvde, waAAoV 
To.ovro 6 more moses } & py moet. ei 8 dua Tovet, TO waAXov ToLovy ToLovTO. 
kai dvamadw] ‘and conversely, of two origins ; the origin ofthe greater 
consequence is greater...’. ; 
§ 13. d4Aov ody k.r.d.] ‘It is plain therefore from what has been said 
(§ 11, Kav F dpxy, rd S€ y) dpxy), that in both (the following) ways it may be 
said to be greater: for whether it be an origin (or beginning), and the 
other not a beginning, it may be shewn to be made to appear greater; 
or if it be not itself a beginning, but the other be a beginning (it may be 
equally shewn to be so), because the ‘end’ is greater (superior), and yet 
no beginning’. ‘The end is greater’, because réAos early ov évexa Ta 
ada: and if ‘everything else’ is but a mean to an end, the beginning 
must be included with the rest, and is therefore subordinate and inferior. 
peigoy is here ‘ greater’, ‘more important’, superior in respect of influence 
or effective power; not necessarily ‘better’. In the examples, first, the 
‘adviser’ is the apy7, the origin or originator of the plot; so in Metaph. 
A 2, 1013 @ 31, 6 Bovdevoas is an airiov, namely the efficient cause, or origin 
of motion and change, dpy7) yeraBodns. The adviser of a scheme is there- 
fore according to this view the ‘ cause’ of all that resulted from his advice, 
which is made to appear (Soxe7) by the argument more important than the 
result or actual crime (which is not ‘the beginning’); and, secondly, the 
converse (dvdmadw) is proved, that the crime, the ‘end’ of the advice or 
deliberation, is the more important thing of the two, because it was for 
that, as a mean to attain that, that the whole scheme was undertaken. It 
appears from the expressions of this text that Callistratus devised the 
scheme and Chabrias carried it into execution. 
Leodamas of Acharnae was a famous orator, an earlier contemporary 
Demosthenes and Aeschines. The latter mentions him, c. Ctesiph. 
§ 138, as having been sent as ambassador to Thebes, and as a speaker the 
rival of Demosthenes; indeed in his opinion even pleasanter to listen to. 
Aeis mentioned again in II 23, 25 (comp. the note there); in Dem. adv, 
Lept. 501 and 502, who also speaks of him as a distinguished orator, 
where allusion is made to a certain proposition of his to cancel the 
‘grant’, especially the dréAeva, made to Chabrias for his public services 
—obros éypdyparo tv XaBpiov dSepedy!, a proposition which he failed to 
1 This cannot be the same accusation as that which Aristotle here refers to; 
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eionuevey OTL duporepws MeiCov éotw* Kal ‘yap él 
dpxn, TO O€ py px; boger MeiCoy Elva, Kal El en 
doxiis TO 6€ apxn' TO yap TéNos MeiCov Kal ovK dpxns 
darep 0 Aewdapas kaTnyopwy En Keduaaparov 
TOV Bovdevoavra Tov modEavtos maNAov adiKelv? ov 
yao av mpaxOnvar un BovNevoauévov: madw Sé Kat 


carry ; and in other places of Aeschines. See Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. 
11 216; Fr. XVI, and p. 244; Fr. Xxv1; Clinton, & H. Vol. u p- 111, sub 
a. 37s, 3. 

orator and po ae of the earlier half of the 4th cent. B.c. His name 
eo EGET BC, duisintle, rites to two 
speeches of his, et. nd Ill 17. 14. Leodamas’ accusation of 
him, here mentioned, seems to have been directed against his conduct in 
the affairs of Oropus, in 366, Grote, Hist. Gr. X p. 392; Smith’s Dict. 
Biogr. Art. Callistratus; Clinton, Fast. Hel/. 11 396, notew. He was 
associated with Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, in the trans- 
actions with respect to Oropus, and with him was brought to trial ; and it 
is most probable that both of the speeches referred to in the text were 
made by Leodamas on this occasion, 

On Callistratus and Chabrias Mr Elder’s articles in Smith’s Biogr. 
Dict. may be consulted. Callistratus’ name occurs very frequently in the 
Attic orators. See Baiter and Sauppe, Oraz. A7#t. Vol. 111; Ind. Nom. p. 73. 

Bovdevoavra, Bovrevoapevov, Bovdedcarvros, emBovdevew] are all applied 
to the same transaction, viz. Callistratus’ ‘advice’ or ‘device’. They 
express precisely the same thing, each from a somewhat different point of 
view. fBovdevew Tivi TL, is to give advice, to advise. BovdeverOar to give 
oneself advice, to deliberate; or secondly, of a number of people deli- 
berating together, and giving one another advice, ‘consulting in com- 
mon’. So pi BovAevoapevov here is, ‘if he had not deliberated upon it’ 
éypdwaro Swpedvy and tov mpdtayra, ‘the man that carried into execution a 
nefarious scheme’, are quite inapplicable to the same offence. Again Demosthenes, 
c. Mid. 535, tells us that PAz/ostratus was the accuser of Chabrias, 87’ éxplyero rhv 
rept 'Qpwrod rHv kplaw Oavdrov. Were there two accusers of Chabrias on his 
trial? Or two separate trials? (this seems improbable): or has Aristotle made 
a slip of memory in assigning the accusation of Chabrias to Leodamas? None 
of these suppositions is necessary to reconcile the, at first sight, conflicting state- 
ments. The accusation of Leodamas is directed against doth parties; he takes 
the case of Callistratus first, and then secondly (rd\w 6é) applies the converse 
of the argument which he had issued against the other to the offence of Chabrias. 
Philostratus, who took part in the same proceedings, was another and independent 
accuser. Mr Grote, p. 393, note 3, who does not refer to the passage of Aristotle, 
assigns the trial or trials of Callistratus and Chabrias to this period, 366 B.c., and 
the alleged misconduct about Oropus. The other speech of Leodamas against 
Chabrias, referred to by Dem. adv. Lept.1.c. was earlier, and had nothing to do 
with the affair of Oropus. [Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit 1 p. 96. S-] 
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XaBpiov, Tov mpaEavta Tov BovrAeaavros’ ov yap 
dv yevérOa, ci py nv 0 mpakwv: TOUTOU yap EvEKG 
14 émiBovdcvev, Orrws mpa~wow. Kal TO TTAVUWTEPOV 
Tov apbovov, oiov xpuaos oLOnpou ay pnTTOTEPOS wy" 
[eiCov yap | KTIOLS dia TO YaNerwTepav elvat. a&Adov 
d€ TpOTFOY TO abovov Tou omaviov, OTt H xXpHats 


preparatory to ‘suggesting’ or ‘advising’ it. émBovdevew retains its 
proper_sense of a hostile design (emi ‘ against’) ; the advice, or scheme 
which restited from it, and the deliberation which suggested it, are now 
represented as ‘a plot’, a hostile, aggressive, design. It appears there- 
fore that there is no occasion to have recourse to the explanation of Vic- 
torius and Buhle, that émBoudevew is (or can be) put for Bovdevew or Bov- 
NevecOa. Gaisford prints these two notes of V. and B. without comment. 

ei 2) Av 6 mpaéov] On this use of the definite article, indicating a mem- 
ber of a class or yévos, which we express by our indefinite article, see 
Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 124, Obs. 2. Engl. Tr.p.319. The two senses of the 
Greek definite article are, according to Schneider, on Pl. Rep. VIII 564 A, 
that it marks guod praesens et in conspectu positum cogitatur, and (2) the 
genus. ‘Articulus definit indefinita, idque duobus modis: aut desig- 
nando certo de multis, aut quae multa sunt cunctis in unum colligendis’ 
(the second describes the gemeric use). Herm. Praef. ad Iph. Aul. p. xv. 
Several examples of this usage of the def. art. are collected from the N. T. 
by Dean Alford, in a pamphlet in reply to Bishop Ellicott, p. 45 seq. I 
will only quote Matth. xiii. 3, 6 oveipav: xxv. 32, 6 wouunv. In a subsequent 
passage of this work, II 4, 31, Aristotle has quite unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally stated this grammatical distinction, rd d€ picos kai mpos ra 
yévn Tov yap KNéemtny picel K.T.A. 

We render 6 rpaEwv ‘ azyone to do it’, carry it out, put it in execution. 

§ 14. 1d omavdrepov rod dpOdvov] ‘The rarer, scarcer, is greater, more 
valuable or important, than the abundant’. This, as is implied in dypyoré- 
tepos ov in the example, is only true zz @ sense, itis in fact a paradox, 
which may however be asserted in argument, since there is something to 
be said for it, and examples may be found in which it is true; as in the 
case of gold and iron. In the true and proper sense, in utility and real 
value, iron is greater and better than gold. Isocrates, dvrid. § 80, 81 On 
this ground of comparative rarity, 60@ mép clot omavidrepor kai yadero- 
repo, thinks that, in his time at least, great orators and politicians ‘who 
can speak worthily on behalf of their country’s interests’ are more valu- 
able and to be more highly prized than legislators. A similar topic 
occurs in Top.T 2, 117 6 28, 76 énipavéarepov tov Arrov TOLOUTOV, Kal TO 
Xaderarepov’ pahdov yap dyamdpuev exovres & wy Core padios AaBeiv. Kad Td 
idvairepov Tod Koworépov. 

adAov S€ rpdrov] This gives the true side of the alternative, that the 
value of a thing is in proportion to its usefulness. Estimated by this 
standard, ‘water’, as Pindar says, at the opening of his first Olympian 
ode, ‘is the best of all things,’ Béckh, who cites this passage of Aristotle 
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UTEPEXEL* TO “yap ToAANAKIS TOU OALYaKIS UTEPEYEL' 
/ , 
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\ SE / > an 
Kal OV 1) OTEPHGIS MELCwV. Kal apETN [ay apeTns Kat 


in his note, evidently agrees with him in interpreting Pindar’s dpicrov as 
‘best’ because most useful, or necessary to the support of human life}. 
Dissen thinks that Pindar had in his mind the great ‘ wholesomeness’ of 
water, apicroyv aicitur ro Bdap guia saluberrimum est. A dry and hot 
climate and a parched soil would also readily suggest the notion that 
water is the best of all things. But I agree nevertheless with Béckh in 
his interpretation of Pindar’s thought. 

These two opposite topics represent two prevailing modes of estimat- 
ing ‘value’, by wse and frice: Political Economy teaches us that the 
former is the true, the latter the false standard. In the one view air and 
water are the most valuable, in the other the least valuable, of all things. 
Plato, Euthyd. 304, 3, gives both sides: ro yap omdmov, 3 Evdvdnuye, 
tiwsoy TO dé Vdap eVavoraroy, apiorov bv, bs én Iivdapos. 

§ 15. ddews TO yaderodrepov] See the passage of the Topics quoted in 
§ 14. Anything harder to do or to attain may be said to have a higher 
value, when the value is estimated by the price. On the other hand mea- 
sured by the standard of our own nature, of our own love of ease and 
comfort, and also of the extent of usefulness, that which is easzer to do or 
to make or to obtain is more valuable. 

§ 16. 6 TO évartiov peifov] ‘And one thing is greater than another 
when the opposite of the former is greater than that of the latter’, ‘Ex- 
emplum accommodatum erit valetudo ac divitiae ; quae ambo sunt bona: 
contraria eorum morbus et paupertas: maius autem malum corporis 
morbus quam paupertas; praestat igitur valetudo divitiis’ Victorius. On 
this, and the next topic, orépyois, comp. supr. c. 6, 4, and § 18; and 
the passages of the Topics (If 2, 117 4 2,) and the Categories there 
referred to. 

od 4 orépnors pettov] On the various applications of orépyots in Ari- 
stotle’s philosophy, see Met. Ac. 22, and Bonitz’s Commentary: Categ: 
¢. 10, p. 12 a4 26, and Waitz, ad loc. Trendel. Kategorienlehre, p. 103 seq. 

The following illustration of the topic is given by Schrader. ‘Peius 
est caecum esse quam surdum: ergo visus auditu praestantior est. 


1 Pindar’s own view of the meaning may be readily seen by comparing the 
first three lines of the roth Olympian Ode: note the word xpyots. In a speech, 
quoted by Spedding (Letters and life of Fr. Bacon, Vol. Ul. p. 18), Bacon says: 
I liken this bill to that sentence of the poet (Pindar), who sets this as a paradox 
in the fore-front of his book, first water, then gold, preferring necessity before 
pleasure ; and I am of opinion, that things necessary in use are better than those 
things that are glorious in estimation. 
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Kakia pr Kaklas pelCwvr Ta pev yap TEAN, TA 8 ov 
Om Vor / a > , , > , 

17 TEAN. Kal wy Ta Eepya KaAAlw 7H ALTXIW, MeiCw avTa. 


Gravius malum est fama quam pecunia privari; ergo bona existimatio 
praestat divitiis.’ ‘Things of which the privation is greater’ or more 
deeply felt, are those which are most secessary, essential to our existence 
or comfort; as air and water again, in this point of view. 

kal dpe?) pi) dpetis—réAn] ‘and virtue is superior to non-virtue, and 
vice to non-vice ; because the one is an end, and the other Note eae 
application of this seems to be to things compared as fositive and nega- 
tive: positive virtue and positive vice, which can be ends or objects to aim 
at, are in so far superior to mere negatives which can not’. Moral consi- 
derations are altogether laid aside, and Rhetoric is here permitted (not 
recommended) to take the immoral side of the question: vice may be 
regarded as an ‘end’ of human desire and exertion. 

Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1. p. 87, proposes an-ingenious alteration, which 
no one who is satisfied with the preceding explanation will consider 
necessary. It is to substitute for the existing text, cal dper py) Kaxias Kal 
kaxia pi) dperas peitwv, ‘positive, downright, virtue is greater (better or 
worse) than mere absence of vice, and downright vice than mere absence 
of virtue’: which he neither translates nor explains; but, it is to be pre- 
sumed, it means that the superiority of the one to the other still rests upon 
its poszt’ve character. The morality remains constant; for vice is still 
represented as the object of men’s aims: it is therefore no improvement 
in that respect. His reason for the change is, ‘that it never could occur 
to any one to institute a comparison in respect of magnitude (G7dsse) 
between dpery and yp) dpern, and xaxia and py xakia.’ Not perhaps if pei- 
(oy implied nothing but mere magnitude or quantity; but when it is 
extended to the general notion of superiority the comparison may very 
well be made between them. And besides, Bonitz’s altered comparison 
appears to rest upon the very same distinction of the positive and nega- 
tive; for in what other sense can vice be regarded as superior to non- 
virtue? 

§ 17. The two topics of this section are founded upon the relation of 
the apery of anything to its proper épyoy or function, the work that it has 
to do, described by Plato, Rep. 1352 E and foll., and taken up by Ari- 
stotle as the foundation of his theory of virtue, Eth. Nic. II 5, init. The 
virtue or excellence of everything, horse, dog, knife, axe, the eye, the ear, 
the mind, is shewn in and depends upon the due performance of its 
proper function (supra 2.12; 5.4;6.11). ra €pya therefore, though they ex- 
tend beyond the moral virtues from which Victorius draws his illustration— 
the comparison of dySpeia and capocvvn and their opposites in respect of 
their results good or bad, the kinds of actions that they give rise to—and 
include the functions of all things that can be applied to any purpose, 
and everything which has a réAos, to which the épyov must be subser- 
vient, and in the approach to which the dpery is shewn; yet the epithets 


1 Victorius, perhaps rightly, explains pi) dpery and py} Kcaxla as states of 
growth and development, which have not yet reached their ‘end’? 


‘ , the formed 
eis, but are mere dvaPéces, transient dispositions, and so far iuferior. 5 
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Kal wy ai Kakia Kal ai aperal meiCous, kal Ta Epya 
MeiCw, EmreiTEp Ws Ta aitia Kal ai adpyai, kal Ta ad7ro- 
Baivovta, kal ws Ta dtoBaivoyra, Kat Ta aitia kal ai 
adpxyai. Kal wy 4 UTEPOY?) aipeTwTepa 1} KadNiwy, 
olov TO axptBws dpav aipeTw@TEpov Tov oadppaiver bat: 
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kakXiw and aicxi shew that Aristotle had the moral virtues uppermost 
in his mind. 

Kai ov ai xaxiae x7.d.] the converse of the preceding, the argument 
from the virtue or vice, excellence or defect, of anything, back again to its 
function or proper wer. Virtues and vices, excellences and defects 
stand to ‘works’ in the relation of cause and origin to consequence and 
effect or result. Now as of the greater cause and origin, the one pro- 
duces a greater effect, the other leads to a greater end, (§ 12,) and the 
less to a less, so in the case of excellence and defect the greater produces 
a greater work, the less a less, both in human action or comparative 
virtues, and in instruments of all kinds; in men and things. 

§ 18. This topic is analogous to, not identical with, that in § 4. 
When anything in excess is preferable to, or finer and nobler than, the 
excess of something else, then the former zz zts ordinary state is prefer- 
able to the other. See the passage of Polit. Iv (VII) 1, quoted in § 4, 
Top. I 3, 118 & 4, re ob 4 UrepBorn Tis vrepBodjs aiperwrépa, Kai avro 
alperdrepov, olov pidia xpnuatav’ aiperwrépa yap 9 tis pidias vmepBody ris 
Tov xpnpatov. Ovine niaius continet in se minus. 

To diAderaipov...~addov kdddcov] Victorius, followed by Buhle, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, understand padAov KadXuov as a double comparative, a form 
of expression not unfamiliar to Aristotle (see Vict. on this place, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, 11 p. 465), but certainly not employed by him here. ihe 
paddov denoting the ‘excess’ of the two qualities, which is absolutely 
essential to the illustration of the topic, is added for that reason to duré- 
ratpov and guAroxpyyaroy, the comparison being conveyed by KddQtoy : and 
thus the topic is exemplified. ‘ Excess in love of friends being fairer, and 
nobler than that in love of money, friendship in its average degree is 
to be preferred to a similar average of love of money ”, See also note on 
Th os3. 

§ 19. Kal dv ai émOupiar x..A.] The objects of the nobler and better 
desires are themselves nobler and better: because all ‘impulses’ (dpéfers, 
which include émiOvpia, all xa/ural desires and appetites, as well as Oupos 
and BovAnots, Eth. Eud. 11 7. 2, de An. B 3, 41442; see note on Rhet. 
II 2.1), in proportion as they are higher or stronger, have for their objects 
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yap pelCous dpéFes merCovwy eigiv. Kal TwY kane 
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things ‘greater’, i.e. either better and higher in themselves, or more im- 
portant. The stronger impulse is always towards the greater object—in 
some sense. And the converse: ‘the nobler and better the objects, the 
nobler and better the desires, for the same reason’. 

§ 20. kat dv ai émorjpa x.r.d.] The same rule is now applied to 
sciences or departments of knowledge, and their objects; ra mpdypara, 
‘their subjects’, 1 vmoxeipevy vAn, Ta Uroxeipeva. Top.T 1, 116 @ 21, éore 
de dads pev BéAtiov Kal alperarepoy Td kata THY BeAtio exiotyuny, Twi b€ TO 
kara THy oiketav. The higher and nobler sciences deal with higher and 
nobler materials; and in proportion to the dignity and value of the objects 
that it treats, so is the dignity and value of the corresponding science : 
dyd\oyov, ‘ proportionally’ ; greater to greater, and less to less. ‘ For as 
is the science, so is the (particular kind of) truth at which it aims: and 
each of them is authoritative (lays down the law, prescribes what is to be 
done, dictates, xeAever) in its own special province’, On the order in 
invention and dignity of arts and sciences, see the instructive chapter, 
Metaph. Al. émtotjpac includes here all arts as well as sciences, the two 
terms being constantly interchanged. The word adnéés, from its strict and 
proper sense (when the two provinces of philosophy are distinguished, 
Ocwpnrixiis Tédos adyOera, mpaktixis S€ epyov, Metaph. A 1), might seem 
to confine the application of the topic to science pure, or the ‘ theoretical’ 
department of philosophy, but it is plainly here employed in a wider and 
more popular sense: truth, theoretical or practical, is the common object of 
every kind of scientific or artistic pursuit. And the word xedevew, to pre- 
scribe or dictate, is alike applicable to the necessary principles and neces- 
sary conclusions of mathematical demonstration, and to a practical science 
like Politics, which not only like the other prescribes the method in which 
its investigations are to be carried on and rules of action, but ‘ orders and 
arranges’ dvatdooes*, determines, and limits at its pleasure the provinces 
and extent of the operations of the subordinate sciences and arts. Eth. 
Nic. I 1, 1094 @ 26—67. On xedeve, Victorius quotes Eth. Eud. 11 3) TOUTO 
yap €oTw as 7 ematyun KedeveL Kal 6 AOyos. 

$21. Kat d xpivecav dv x.r.A.] ‘the judgment or decision, upon any dis- 

1 The terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ from different points of view may be applied 
to express the same thing. The odyect of sense or of thought, material or mental, 


quod sensibus vel menti objicitur, is when looked at from the logical side the 
subject of all that is or can be predicated of it. 


* So printed in Bekker’s texts, 
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oi melous 7} mavres 7} mavTa, olov Tdyabov' mavta yap tdyabod édiera. This 
passage will serve as a commentary on the topic of the Rhetoric. It de- 
scribes the authority of @pornars (practical wisdom, the intellectual virtue 
which selects the proper means and directs them to the end, Eth. N. vi), 
and the impersonation of it in the ¢pdvpos. In the definition of dpern, 
Eth. N. 11 6, init. the Ppozpos is the measure or standard, which fixes the 
variable mean, in which virtue resides, for each individual character. In all 
arts and sciences it is the professional man, the expert, who has to decide, 
each in his own department. The dyaés decides in moral questions, 
which is /zs special province. Comp. note on 6. 25. 

i) mavres—ot xpatiora] a descending scale of the ¢pdmpor, those who 
are competent to decide; all, or most (the many, the great mass of them, 
oi mAeiorot), or the (bare) majority, or the best and ablest amongst them 
(in point of judgment, and professional skill). 

ayabov 4 peitov] So the MSS and Edd., with the exception of one MS 
and Buhle’s Ed., which omit 7, as does Muretus in his Transl. The omis- 
sion certainly improves the sense ; but Vater with some reason objects to 
this order of the two words, which he says should have been inverted, 
peifov dyabov. ayabov, which Vater proposes to omit, is certainly wanted 
to explain xara trav addy in the following clause. 
| 4 dds f G Kata thy ppovnow] ‘either absolutely, universally, or in 
respect of their practical wisdom’, specially and alone. xara tiv ppdrnow 
corresponds to 7 rovodro in the passage of the Topics, ‘in so far as they 
are such’ (dpovipor), and in no other respect. 

kal kara Tv adAwy] ‘of everything else as well’, as good. xara with 
the genit. is very common in Arist. in the sense of ‘ of’, ‘in the case of’; 
derived from its proper and primary sense ‘down upon’, and hence, 
‘applying to’, ‘of’. This use of it seems to come through the interme- 
diate sense of ‘predication’, carnyopeiv, katnyopeicOat twos, ‘to predicate, 
be predicated, of something ’.—eri, ‘ upon’, ‘applying to’, ‘in the case of’, 
so and so, is similarly used (én dyaév) in the same section. 

ri, rood, mousy] are the first three categories ; (1) the substance or true 
nature of a thing, (2) quantity and (3) quality. These, though properly 
falling under the domain of science or exact knowledge, may yet be dealt 
with by the ‘ practical judgment’ which may convey a popular and practical 
acquaintance with them, sufficient for the purposes of the Rhetorician. 


elpnkapev’ apiorac yap] supr. § 3. 


22 
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5 padrrov 7 ppovnars déyer] If that is good in genera’ which is pro- 
nounced to be so by the man of practical sagacity, then that must be a 
greater good which is pronounced by the same authority to be more 
so, to be so in a higher degree. k 

§ 22. kal rd Trois BeXtioow vrapxov] ‘Animi bona bonis corporis praeva- 
lent quia animus est corpore praestantior’. Schrader. Courage and 
strength is Aristotle’s illustration ; for the reason assigned by Schrader. 

4 dwdas] ‘ut viri’ (man as the nobler animal) ‘virtutes praestant muli- 
ebribus s¢wpliciter’. Schrader. 

hy BeArious] ‘aut guatenus meliores sunt: viri effeminati actiones de- 
teriores sunt actionibus virilis animi feminae’. Jd. I prefer the other 
explanation, as more direct and natural, ‘either gevevadly, in respect of 
the entire character and qualities, or in respect of some special excellence’. 

kai 6 €dour’ dv 6 BeAtiav] The better man will make the better choice 
in general, dwAds, by virtue of his whole character; or ‘in so far as he 
is better, in respect of that particular kind of excellence, as some special 
virtue, in which his superiority is shewn, 7 BeAtiwy éori. So Victorius ; 
who procceds (after Alexander) to distinguish between this and the pre- 
ceding topic, § 21; in that the @povmor as a class choose between different 
hinds of good; here the comparison is between two different £zzds of 
choosers,and the one who makes the better selection is the better in szoral 
character. 

otov] (sc. éXéo Oar, or et tus EXoiro). The higher and nobler choice is 
illustrated by the preference of being wronged to doing wrong. This, 
though cited here as a popular sentiment, was by no means the current and 
prevailing opinion at Athens. Plato, Rep. 11 358 C, makes Glaucon say, 
speaking of the opposite view, dxovwvy Opacupayov kal pupiov &Awv: and 
again, at the commencement of Glaucon’s exposition of the aésadvantages 
of justice and the superiority of injustice successful and unpunished, he 
uses the word gaci, which seems to imply that this was the general 
opinion. In fact one of the main objects of the Republic is to prove that 
the reverse of this is true; and the long and laborious process which he is 
obliged to go through in the establishment of his position is quite suffi- 
cient to shew how strong must have been the prejudices in favour of the 
adverse doctrine which must be surmounted before he could hope to 
make his own views acceptable. The Gorgias also is occupied with the 
solution of this same question, in the comparison namely of doing and 
receiving injury and wrong, on which side the advantage, when rightly 
estimated, really lies. The Sophists, as represented by Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, and Callias in the Gorgias, appear to have held the lower, 
and as we now hold it to be, immoral doctrine. Ast, in his Comm. on Pl. 
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Rep. p. 391, has collected a number of references to authors who sided on 
this point with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

§ 23. dprotat S¢€] in § 3. 

nowov Se rd dduTcrepoy x.t.d.] Pleasure is subject to two drawbacks to 
its enjoyment, which vary in different kinds of pleasure. Some pleasures 
are accompanied, preceded, or followed by pain(Plato held that this is the 
case with all. bodily pleasures), and most of them are of a very transient 
character and very brief duration. This may in many cases afford a 
measure for the comparison of pleasure: those which are marked by 
the entire absence or lower degree of these qualifying circumstances are 
superior. 

§ 24. 1d yap xadov x.t.A.] This distinction of the two different kinds 
of xadoy, arises from its twofold aspect, physical and moral: in the former 
of the two senses it is the beautiful, in the latter the morally right and 
noble. The beautiful, to the sight and sense, is the ‘pleasant? form or 
aspect of rd xadov; the right is cadov to Ka avro aiperoy, that which is 
desirable in and for itself and for no ulterior object, and therefore an end 
in itself. In this latter sense the 7d xad\ov may be regarded as the end of 
all moral action, Eth. N. 111 7, 1113 4 8, c. 10, 1115 4 24, IX 8, 1168 @ 34, 
1169 a 6, seq. 21 to the end. In Rhet.1I 9.3, two definitions of it are 
given and the distinction of its moral and physical aspects again sug- 
gested: and again II 13. 9 it is contrasted with the expedient or profit- 
able, the one being a relative the other an absolute form of good. 

$25. xal Scov «7.A.] Things are shewn to be good by our desire of 
them, because all things universatly desirable are good: and the more we 
desire anything for ourselves or our friend (the friend is the ‘second self’, 
the alter ego, and therefore his interest is our own,) and therefore to be 
the causes of it, to procure it for ourselves or our friends; the more we 
shew that we slau it good: and the things we desire /eas¢ to bring upon 
ourselves or our friends are by the same rule the worst and most mischiev- 
ous things. The topics of Top. f 2, 118 @ 1, are akin to this, not iden- 
tical with it. 

§ 26. ra modvypomerepa kal Ta BeBarepa] Top. TI, 116 @ 13, ‘more 
lasting and more secure, stable, safer’. One measure of the use or value 
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of a thing is the length of time during which it remains in our possession; 
another, the security or stability of it, immunity from decay or corruption 
and the fear of losing it. The absence of these very much diminishes 
the value of any possession. The superiority in the value of a thing is 
shewn in, or measured by, either the duration or the amount of desire or 
wishing for it (BovAnoet) because our wishing for it shews that we con- 
sider it a secure possession, one of which we are little likely to be 
deprived, or which itself is not likely to be impaired, and so lose its value. 
A safe investment, which every one desires who has spare cash, is an 
example of this kind of security, and of the superiority in value that it 
carries with it. : 

§ 27. kalds dv (dxodovOoin) ee rév cvatoixav] asthe consequences would 
follow (if, whenever the topic were applied) in general, so here ‘in all the 
rest’, in the particular case of the rAeforical application of them, the 
same consequences do actually follow. Perhaps the general application 
of this topic, which seems to be understood in the protasis, may have a 
tacit reference to the more gevera/l treatment of the same in the dialec- 
tical Topics. I think that only ove topic is here intended; so far as ov- 
oro.ya are distinguished from mroéces, the former includes the latter as 
the genus the species. 

With this topic compare Rhet. 11 23, 2, Top. T 3, 118 @ 34—39. The 
instances of mraots there given are the substantive and corresponding 
adverb, Scxatoadyn Stxalws, avdpeia avdpelws. cvarorxa and mrdces are 
explained, distinguished, (quite unintelligibly, however, were our informa- 
tion derived solely from this place,) and the use of them illustrated, in 
Top. B 9, 114 @ 26—6 5. ovorotya are coordinate /ogical notions, as 
Sikaca and Sixavos with Scxacoovyn, avdpeia and avdpeios with dvdpeia; and 
again @ 38, dicacoovyn Sixatos Sikatov dSixkaiws are coordinates, Also, a 29, 
Ta woumtud and ra pvAakrixa are coordinate with the things which they 
produce and preserve, as ra vyceva with dyiera, Ta evextixa with eveéla. 
maces are these same coordinates in their ev ammatical aspects—terms 
hat can be similarly precicatet-and-apphicabteTo the same thines and 
they are therefore sometimes identified with the others. The mrécets 
‘inflexions’ of the same word are not confined to the mere ‘ declension’ of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, (the nominative is the casus rectus, or 
mraois pn, improperly so called, the noun in its upright or normal state 
or position, the casus or mr#ces are fallings away, declensions, from that 
standard typical form by a change of termination},) bit include adverbs, 


1 Tlept épunvelas 2,162 32, 7d 5€ Bl\wvos } Bikwm xa doa Tora, ovK dvé- 
Hara Gra mrwoers dvduaros. Poet. 20.10,1457a18, mra&ais 8 early évduaros q 
prwaros 7 Mev 7d Kara rovrou 7} ToUTw onualvouca Kal doa Toadra (cases), } 8¢ Kard 
70 évl 7} moNXo?s (numbers) olov dvOpwroe } dvOpwros, %) 58 Kara TA vrokpitikd, olov 
kar’ épdtnow % émliraéw (moods of verbs). Illustrated by éBddicev and Badixe 
indicative and imperative. mrwcets are referred to the general head of ae 
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the generic and numerical terminations, masc. and femin., singular, dual, 
and plural, and the inflexions of verbs; in fact, as it appears, any change 
of termination which a root undergoes in passing into different parts of 
speech, and the inflexions of these: in Aristotle mréats is a ‘declension’ 
Jrom a root. This logical signification of ovaro.yos and gavototyia is 
‘transferred’ by metaphor, from the vais of an army or of a chorus in 
the theatre (like dvrictpodos), to logic or grammar: but in either of the 
two senses, they always denote things on the same level, coordinates, 
Trendel. £7, Log. Arist. 75, Bonitz ad Metaph. A 5, 986 a 23. Xenophon, 
Conv, 2, 20, has dvriororyeiv in the sense of ‘to be one’s opposite, or part- 
ner in a dance’. Anab, V 4, 12, éornoav dia éxatov pddiota, dorep of 
Xopol, aytiarorxovvres adAnAors, ‘in Opposite, corresponding ranks’. In 
Met. 1.c., and Eth. N.1I 4, 1085 4 7, it is applicd to the ten parallel rows 
or columns of the opposite dpyai of the Pythagoreans, the two opposite 
members of the ten being in each case a ovorotyia, or pair of coordinate 
conceptions. Hence ovoro:ya are notions of the same order: as the four 
elements, which have the same rank, belong to the same vow, i.e. order 
in nature, de Caelo 302 a 29; and hence, notions which fall under the 
same genus, as black and white, sweet and bitter; and even such as are 
under different gevera, so long as they have something in common, de 
Sens. c. 7, 447 4 30, 448 a 14 and 16. 

In Aristotle therefore cvcroya and mrace:s, though occasionally iden- 
tified, are, when strictly and properly applied, distinguished thus: ovaro.xa 
are Jogical notions or conceptions corresponding to things of the same 
rank or order in nature, having a wider and more comprehensive sphere 
of application than the mrecets, which are grammatical like the ‘declen- 
sions’, from which the name is derived, and include the various deflex- 
ions or inflexions, expressed by changes of termination, from a root. 

Cicero’s coniugata, which are defined Top. II 12, correspond to Ari- 
stotle’s mracets. Coniugata dicuntur quae sunt ex verbts generis etus- 
dem. Etusdem autem generis verba sunt, guae orta ab uno varie commu- 
tantur, ut sapiens sapienter sapientia. Haec verborum coniugatio ovivyia 
dicitur, ex gua huiusmodi est argumentum: si compascuus ager est, tus est 
compascere, 

Besides the authorities already referred to, see on this subject Waitz 
on sept épp. c. 2, 1641; Anal. Post. 11 15,7946; Trendel. Kategorien- 
lehre, p. 27 Bed: 5 Donaldson, New Crat. § 227. 

§ 28. rod pi (dvros) 6 wavres (alpodvra)] The negative of the preceding : 
‘than that which is o¢ what all prefer’. 


Top. Z 10, 148a 10, wpédiwov, dperiuws, wpedyxds are rages, Ib. H 1, 151 & 
30, 153 6 23—34, where several cxamples are given, 
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1] ‘was’ as we have said, c. 6. 2. od paddoy) (epievrat). 

ot dupsoBnrovyres| ‘rival claimants or competitors’. 

4 of éyOpol] c. 6.24. This applies especially to contested superiority 
in personal excellences or accomplishments. If rivals and enemies, (76 pév) 
who are most interested in disparaging their adversary, and most inclined 
to do so, if even ¢hese admit his superiority, we may take it for granted 
that every one else will do so, and therefore this is equivalent to the uni- 
versal admission of it (ds av ef mavtes daiev). If ‘judges’, those that have 
the right to decide by reason of special qualification, the artist or pro- 
fessor, the expert or adept in any pursuit or study, or those whom they 
select as qualified to pronounce a decision, if such as ¢hese decide in 
a man’s favour, then it is the decision (rd dé) of ‘authorities’, as it were, 
men empowered and entitled, or who have ¢he right (evpior) to judge and 
decide, and (or rather, ‘ because of’) the special knowledge which the 
occasion requires (of eidéres); and this decision is final, Compare notes 
OneO.25 507020. 

Victorius and Schrader appear to confine xpivewy to its judicial sense of 
deciding a legal cause, ods ovto. kpivover being those who are selected or 
deputed to try a particular case when the ordinary judges are prevented 
from being present themselves. If there were any doubt between the 
two interpretations, the question would be decided by the ve ae 
passage: éxaoros S€ kpiver Kalas a yiweckel, kal TOUT@Y eotly dyad Os _KpiTys. 
Eth. N. 11, 1094 6 27. 

ws dy et] Note on cap ei, 1 I. 5, p. 9. 

§ 29. This topic also is best exemplified in personal advantages, ac- 
complishments, or possession. It can be applied either way. Sometimes 
(or€ pev, €oruv re, éviore), in some cases, the superior value of a possession 
of this kind is in proportion to its universality, because the greater the 
number of those who have the advantage, the greater the disgrace of 
being without it (a case of orépnous, § 16): in other cases the reverse may 
be maintained on the principle that the scarcity of a thing lends it a supe- 
rior value, § 14. 

§ 30. kaddio yap] § 24. Virtue is the only true object of ‘ praise’, 
€rawos. Introd. Appendix Bk. I, c. 9, p. 212 seq. 

ov ai Timai «.7.d.| ‘and things (especially actions) may be regarded as 
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‘greater’, or superior in respect of their power or effect, of which the 
honours or rewards are greater; because honours and rewards are as 
it were (may be considered) a kind of valuation, estimate of the value, 
of a thing, déia, which will afford a comparison, or measure of the 
comparative value of two things: and the opposite acts which involve 
a higher penalty, are superior in a sense, more important and effective. 
(npia, not ‘losses’, dmoBodai, as it has been understood, but ‘ penalties’, 
directly opposed to rywai ‘rewards’. So Victorius. 

§ 31. Things which are, at first sight, or can be shewn to be, greater 
than others which are universally acknowledged to be great or are mani- 
festly so, are seen to be so at once and without reflexion, present them- 
selves at once as such, @aivopeva. A conspicuous instance of this common 
sense of dawepevos, apparent, manifest to the eye, occurs Rhet. II 2, 1 (see 
note) in the definition of dpyj. Comp. I 9.32, 8.6; III 2.9. 

kat S.atpovueva x.t..] This and the following are purely rhetorical 
topics, and belong rather to the third book, Ox style. One mode of ex- 
aggerating the importance of anything, of making it assume a magnitude 
which it does not really possess, is in the way of description, to break up 
into parts or describe in detail what might be stated summarily as a 
whole. ‘The same facts or events’, when thus individually represented, 
will ‘seem greater’ than if they were all summed up together in one 
statement ; because in the former case the excess or superiority, in point 
of importance and interest, of the facts exhibited in detail over the sum- 
mary statement, will seem to be shewn ‘in more points’, which are all 
brought severally into view. mAedvwy vrepéxew is ‘to exceed in a greater 
number of points’, whether we understand the genitive as one of guan- 
tity ‘iw more things’, which is probably right, or as the comparative 
genitive after vmepéyew, ‘to surpass more things’, by which the mean- 
ing is not so distinctly expressed: in either case it is the number of 
things detailed that makes the superior impression. The use of this 
topic is well illustrated by Quintilian, Inst. Or. vIII 3. 61 sq., who how- 
ever refers the strong impression produced by this detail to the évépyera 
or vividness of the picture. § 67, ste urbium captarum crescit miseratio, 
Sine dubio enim qui dicit expugnatam esse civitatem complectitur omnia 
guaecungue talis fortuna recipit; sed in affectus minus penetrat brevis 
hic velut nuncius. Atsi aperias haec, et cet. [then follows the description]. 
Majoragius refers to Cicero’s description of Pompey’s military experience 
in the speech fro lege Manilia, and Gaisford to Harris, PAzlol. Ingut- 
ries, p. 58 [on p. 62, this passage of the Rhet. is quoted]. He assigns 
this to ‘accumulation’ and ‘concatenation’, Shakespeare, in the 
Tempest, will supply us with a brilliant example: The cloud-capp’d 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, &c. [Iv. i. 152]. Comp. 
Acts of the Apostles, ii. 9 seq., where the wonder of the gift of tongues 
is heightened by the enumeration in detail of all the different nations 
whose language was spoken; ‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites.’ 
Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil (Vol. vil p. 81, Ellis and Sped. 
ed.), No. 5, is a good commentary on this topic in its most general 
application. 
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Aéyoueay] is omitted in Ms A®%, and consequently put in brackets by 
Buhle and Spengel. The latter adds, Praef ad Rhet. Gr. p. vi, ‘aliud 
excidisse videtur, v. c. rapdkorw.’ [‘Intellige ry yuvaika, quo aegre cares’. 
Spengel, ed. 1867. s.] ‘Deest Aéyovoay in Cod. antiquissimo Victorii, et 
videtur sane illud interpolatum esse. Uncinos applicavi’. Buhle. 

6 mouths not] Homer to wit, Il. 1X 592. The reading of the Vulg. is 
knde 60° dvOpdrowc. weer TaY GoTv ado’ avdpas pév xreivovor, and 
the rest'as quoted by Ar. This example is the same as that given by 
Quintilian. Victorius thinks that he borrowed it from Aristotle. Spald- 
ing, ad Quint. vIII 3. 67, quotes the following Schol. on Il. xv 496, 
referring to the other passage of Homer: fnropixés ro &y mpaypa, THY 
mopOnot, eis moANA kKaTEepepiorer. 

TO ovvribévat Kal érotxodopeiy] are added to the preceding topic of 
‘detail’ as closely akin to it. That the first at all events is so, may be 
inferred from the identification of ‘ detail’ with ‘accumulation’ by Harris, 
p- 58, above quoted. FE ee ee 2m 
€rotkodopnots is the building up Of one phrase upon (ézi) another, one rising 
above another step by step, like the rounds of ‘a ladder’ (xAiuaé), or the 
stages of a building. Rhet. ad Alex. 3 (4). 9, éorcoSopodvra 76 €repov os 
€mi Td €repoy avEew tpor@ to1@de, Which is then illustrated. Arist. de Gen. 
An. I 18, 34, 724 @ 28, ere b€ mapa ravta ds Emiyappos moet Tv éroixodo- 
pnow, ék ths StaBodns 7 owopia, ex Sé€ raitns 7 payn, Tadta dé mavra &k 
Tivos 4 apxn THs Kwnoews. Eustath. ad Hom. Il. B, p. 181, 7d d€ oxjpa 
Tov pnOevros xwpiov (verse IOT) kAlwaka Kat KAyLakwToy A€yovow of madatol, 
€repou S€ erotkoddpmnow. yiverar dé cya kKAyLakwToyv OTav TO Aqyov Tis 
pOacaons evvolas apxy yévnrar THs ees, otov ws et Tis Ely, 0 Bacirevs 
dyaOos, 6 dyabos dyaba Toei, 6 dyaba Tomy evepyetet, 6 evepyerav Oedy 
puwetrat, k7.A. Demetrius srepl épynvetas § 270 (111 320, Rhet. Gr. Spengel) 
AapBavorr’ av Kal 7 Kdipaég (Sic) kadoupern, ds mapa Anpoobéver, rd (de Cor. 
§ 179, p- 288) ov elroy pév radta, odk éypawa dé ovd’ %ypawa pév, ovk 
empéoBevoa S€ od empéoBevoa pév, ovx ereica S€ Tos OnBaiovs’ cyeddv 
yap émavaBaivovre (mounting a staircase or a hill, from higher to higher) 
6 Noyos orxey emt peifova, This figure by the Latin Rhetoricians is called 
gradatio, Cic. de Or. II 54. 207, Quint. 1X 3. 54—7, where it is explained 
and illustrated by the same passage of Demosth. and from Latin authors. 
In Auct. ad Heren. Iv 25, it is thus defined: Gradatio est, in gua non 
ante ad conseguens verbum descenditur quam ad superius conscensum 
est, and then illustrated. See Aquila Romanus, cited by Ernesti, Zex. Tech. 
Gr. et Lat. sub wv. kdipag, et gradatio, and at length by Schafer, App. Crit. 
ad Demosth. p. 288, 8, Vol. 11 p. 250. Aquila calls it ascensus. 
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domep ’Eriyappos|] Besides the illustration of the figure climax from 
Epicharmus quoted above from the de Gen. Anim., there is another and 
a more complete one in Athen, II 36 C. D, indicated by Schrader, ek pév 
Bvaeias Boivn, ex dé Ooivns moors eyévero, ex S€ méctos KGpos, éx Kapov S eyé- 
veto Ovavia, ék d€ Ovavias Sixn, ex Sixns dé Karadixn, ex S€ Karadixns méSau TE 
kal odbaxedos Kat Cnpial. 

dud te Td attd TH Statpécec] Two reasons are now given for the im- 
pression that these two figures make upon the hearer: the first, the same 
as that which accounts for it in the case of dcalpeois ; the accumulation of 
particulars, and the rising by steps to a climax, have the same effect as 
the division or detail, in increasing the number of effective strokes, and 
so producing the impression of superiority, 7 yap ovvOeous vmepoxny del- 
kyvot woMAny : and secondly, you make that which you are endeavouring to 
magnify appear to be the cause and origin of a number of important effects, 
which you seem to wzz/tiply by detailing them. The following passage of 
the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), §§ 10, 11, will serve as a commentary on this 
and the entire section: ovXAnBdyv dé, €av wodAdy airiov drodaiyns, édv Te 
ayaday éay Te kakay, péyaha aveira. okoreiv b€ kal TO mpaypa Grotoy aveirar 
kara pépn Siatpovpevov 7 Kadodov Aeyopevov, kat Crotépas ay peifov 7H, Tovde 


Tov Tporroy avTO héyewv. Tas pev ory avEjoets OTM peTLOV TAELoTAS TOU}CELS 
kal peylotas, Tarewocets Sé Tois hoyous Kal Ta dyabd Kal Ta KaKa TOY evayTiov 
Tpomov peTiov, ws eipnkayev emi TOY peyddov, Kal padtoTa pev av pndevos 
airvov émiderkvins, ei S€ un Os Eaxlot@y Kal opikpoTdTor. 

§ 32. émel b€ rd yaXendrepov Kal omavidrepov peifov] supr. §14. An 
exemplification of this topic is found in Eth, Nic. VIII 15,1163 @ 12, of pev 
yap mabdvres rovadra pact AaBeiv mapa Tay evepyerav & pixpa Hy ekelvors Kal 
eff map érépwv daBeiv, katacpixpiCovtes’ of 8 dvdradw Ta péyota TéY map’ 
avrois, kal & rap’ GXav ovk Hv, Kal ev Kvdvvors 7} ToravTats xpeias. The ad- 
ditional value or importance for good or for evil that things, especially 
actions, acquire at particular ages or times of life (illustrated in the Topics), 
in particular places, at particular times, at particular critical seasons and 
occasions (xa:poi), or from the special nature of the powers or faculties 
that are called into exercise (Suvapers), is derived from the scarcity of 
such things and actions, and the difficulty of obtaining or performing 
them. The xa:pés in two aspects is exemplified in the Topics, T 2, 117 


1 Miillach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 143, gives these lines as corrected by Meineke, 
Dindorf, and Bochart. 
A. é&« pe Ovolas Oolva, 
ex 52 Oolvas moots éyévero, B. xaplev, ws vy éulv doxel. 
A. éx 6é wéovos K@uos, éx Kwbpmov 8’ éyeved’ dbavla, 
éx 8’ bavias dlka, ’k dikas 6 éyévero Karadixa, 
éx 6¢ Karadlxas méSac Te Kal opadds (the stocks) kal fapla. 
The other passage, in the de Gen. An., Miillach attempts to correct himself, 
and produces this melodious verse, p. 144, 
éx SiaBohas mamos eyévero, moddod 8” ex papou pdxa. 


‘ 
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a26—6 21, Add Prov. xv. 23, a word spoken in due season, how good ts tt, 
xpsvor is illustrated by the case, already quoted, of Sir Phil. Sidney, and 
the cup of cold water at the battle of Zutphen [p. 84]: duvdpecs, as Aristotle 
himself tells us, applies to cases in which any one does something 
‘beyond his powers’, above his ordinary level, and more than you would 
expect from him; and zapa rods opotous is exemplified by the epigram and 
the saying of Iphicrates. ; 

kal ef obras K.t.A.] ‘and if such things be done (ovras), at particular 
places or times, they will acquire a magnitude and importance in things 
(i.e. actions) right, and good, and just, and their opposites’, ovr@s may 
however mean under particular circumstances. 

TO é€miypappa T@ odvpmovikn| The substantive taking the same case 
as the verb from which it is derived is illustrated in the dative by Mat- 
thiae, Gr. Gr. § 390. Stallbaum on Phaedo 88 c. Soph. 252 D. and Euthyphr. 
13 D, 15 A. Add, Aesch. Agam. 415, mrepois dmadois Umvov Kkedevbors. 
Soph. Oed. Col. ra yap S0A@ TO py Stxai@ xrnpar ovxi o@fera. Trach, 
668, ‘Hpaxdei Swpnudrey. Aj.696, Wunderad loc. Eur. Ion, 508, ra deddev 
téxva Ovarois. Iph. T. 1384, ovpavod méonua (i.e. Td adm ovpavod menTakos). 
Plat. Parmen. 128 Cc, Theaet. 177 A, Gorg. 522 D, Symp. 182 D, Rep. VI 
493 D, 498 B. Ar. Pol. VII (VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, BoyOeta trois dmdpos. Some 
examples of an analogous construction, in which a substantive follows the 
ordinary construction of a verb, with prepos. and subst., are given by 
Stallbaum on Phaedogg B. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 354 A, Gorg. 472 E, 
Rep. 11 378 D, Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, oréhavos “EAAnvev dro, Arist. Eth. N. 
X 9, 1179 @ 25, emipédeca ray avOparwv iro Gedy, Categ. 8 32, peraBod} 
vmod vogov, de Anima B. 8, I1, 420 6 27, 7 mAny) Tov dépos Urb Ths Wuyi. 

This epigram is expressly attributed_to Simonides by Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 176T>24 (Buhle). It is found in the Anthol. 1 80 (ed. Jacobs), 
No. 107 of the Epigrams attributed to Simonides. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Pp. 793 [p. 921, 2nd ed ], Simonidis Fragm. 166. 

Eustathius 1. c. explains gowAa, oxeids te yOunpdr. is described by 


mt, a Sort of wooden 


1 xopds ‘due season’, ‘the right time’, ‘occasion’, ‘opportunity’, the time 
suitable, appropriate, to the performance of anything, is that form of good which 
comes under the Category of time, xpévos; Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096@26. On this the 
Paraphrast (Andronicus Rhodius) notes, gore yap 6 Kapds 6 émirndecos éxdorwp 
xpovos. Pind. Pyth. 1x 82, 6 xaupds ravrds exer xopuddy. Ib. 1v 286 (508). Soph. 
Electr. 75, kacpds dvdpdow péyioros epyou mavrds tor’ émiratys. Philoct. 837. 
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Alciphron I, 1. p. 6, ev6ds ody davar mdjowov, kal ras doidXas erapious 
dveXopevot, Kal Tas éxatépwbev orvpidas eEapricayres (quoted in Anthol.). 
Otherwise called rvAn. Arist. Ach. 860, 954. Diog. Laert. 1X 53, of Pro- 
tagoras, who mp@ros thy Kadoupevny rvAnv, ef Hs Ta hdpria Bacrafovory, 
edpev, ds gyow ApiotoréeAns év TO wept madelas’ Poppodéspos yap 7, ds Kab 
’Emtxoupés mov gyot. So that Protagoras may be added to the examples 
of €€ ofwy eis ofa, I 9. 31, or €€ dv imipxe radra. 

The exclamation of Iphicrates ‘from what I rose to this’ (from what 
an origin this my fortune was made) is repeated in a more correct form 
(Buhle) in c. 9. 31, e& ofwy eis ofa, as is also part of the Epigram. Plu- 
tarch, Apophth. Reg. et Imp., under the head of Iphicrates, Nos. 1 and 5, 
has these notices of him. “Idixparns Soxav vids eivar oxvtoropouv KaTeppo- 
veiro’ Sofav d€ tore mpatos éxxe Gre Tpavyatiav modemiov Gvdpa pera Tov 
Omrov (evra cuvapracas els tiv éavrod rpijpyn peteveycev. No. 5, mpos dé 
“Appodioy Tov Tod madaiod “Appodiov dmoyovoy eis duoyéverav adr@ Nowdopov- 
pevov en, TO pev eyov an’ euov yevos Gpyxerat, To S€ ody ev vol maverat. 

§ 33- ro avrodves toi emixrynrov| ‘native superior to acquired talents 
and advantages (of person, mind or character), because they are harder to 
come by’; zature being rather chary of such gifts, and the acguis¢tion of 
them comparatively easy. Top. TI, 116410, cai ro pice: rod py proet, 
oiov 7) Sixacoguyn Tod Ieclou Th ai nis ood F etna TE oe 
fas7a wider scope Phan the rhetorical, and-egain, c. 4) 119 ¢7—10. 
Comp. Pind. Ol. 1X 152, ro dé hua xparioroy drav. 11 155, copds 6 moAda 
eidds Gua’ pabovres 5€ AaBpol mayykwooia dkpavra yapvepev Atos mpos 
Spvixa Oeiov. Nem. 111 69, ovyyevei b€ rus dpera wéya Bpider’ os 6 Siddxr’ 
exer Wepnvos avyp. Specie autem comparantur ut anteponantur quae 
propter se expetenda sunt tis quae propter aliud: ut innata atque insita 
assumptis et adventitiis et seq. Cic. Topic. XVIII 69. 

6 moinrns| Homer. Odys. x’ (XXII) 347. 

§ 34. olov Tlepixfs tov emiraguov x.rd.] This celebrated simile does 
not occur, as is well known, in the funeral oration put into Pericles’ mouth 
by Thucydides in his second book. Thucydides, who merely gives the 
general meaning of his speakers and never their actual words, may have 
omitted it intentionally, if Pericles really made use of it. But as Hero- 
dotus, VII 162, attributes nearly the same identical words to Gelo, it 
seems more probable that it was erroneously ascribed to the other: at all 
events it is quite clear that it could not have been original in his mouth. 
It appears, likewise, in a somewhat altered form, in Euripides (Suppl. 447, 
més obv er av yévorr’ ay loxvpa modus, drav Tis @s hewpadvos rpwod oraxvy 
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rorpas dpawph Kdrowri¢n véovs), who no doubt might have borrowed it 
from Pericles; and it is ascribed to Demades by Athenaeus, III 99 D. It 
is repeated in Rhet. III Io. 7. 

§ 35. ra ev ypela...petCo xpnoma (pila éori)] A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. ‘Auget manifesto vim beneficiorum tempus, angustlaeque 
eorum qui beneficium accipiunt, quod etiam Demosthenes in Leptinem 
significavit (p. 471, 1), mdvtes pev yap elow tows Gévor xapw dyrarohap- 
Bdvew of mpoimdpxorres TO move dwas €d, pddiora b€ of mapa tas xpetas.’ 
Victorius. Comp. Eth. N. vIII 15, 1163 @ 16, in estimating the value of ser- 
vices to a friend, when you wish to make the most of them you say that 
they are ra péyiora rév map’ avrois (the best you have to give), kat a tap’ 
GdAwv ove Hv, Kai ev Kivdvvols 7) TovavTats XpeEtats. 

dvoiv ro éyy’tepov Tod TéAovs| This topic is distinguishable from those 
in §§ 9 and 16. There the comparison is between end and not-end: here 
it is between different degrees or orders of means to an end. Top. T 
I, 116 4 22, quoted on § 9. Alexander, in his Comm. on that passage, 
illustrates this by the comparison of shaving and exercise as means to the 
end, health; the active exercise of apern (this is the defizztion of evSapovia 
in the Eth. Nic.) to the mere é&:s of it, as nearer to the end, happiness ; 
in practical arts, the higher and more comprehensive are superior to the 
narrower and subordinate in each department, the latter being mere 
means to some higher end ; so horsemanship is superior to the saddler’s 
art, both being subordinate, but the former nearer, to the end, the mili- 
tary art; the woodman’s and carpenter's arts as means to shipbuilding; 
medicine and gymnastics as both tending to a healthy habit of body. 

70 avt@ kal dmdds] The comparison in the expression of this topic is 
left to be understood, and the two terms are merely placed in juxta- 
position by kai, one avd the other are laid before us, in order that we 
may choose between them. The topic is a comparison of absolute good, 
or good in general, and relative good. That which is absolutely good, 
or good in itself, xa airo, or good in general, need not be the best for 
us (‘to a man’s own self’), any particular individual, avr@, though theo- 
retically, from the higher point of view, it is superior to the other. Top. 
T'1, 11648, ro dmddés dyabdy rod rwi alperdrepov', Alexander, in his 
Comm. on Top. p. 125 (Top. 116 4 26, rd duvardv Kal ddvvaroy), illustrates 
this by the contrast of immortality and long life, which will apply as 


+ The comparison of these two topics well illustrates the difference of 


treatment in dialectical and rhetorical reasoning. In the former that which is 
generally and theoretically true is put forward: in the latter, looking at this 
same question from the practical side, we see that there are many excepticns, 
and that this other side is equally capable of being maintained. 
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well to the dwAdés and avr as to that for which it is immediately in- 
tended: immortality may perhaps be absolutely the best, most desirable 
in itself, but it is out of our reach; for ws therefore a long life, which 
may possibly be attained, is better: it is of no use to choose or prefer 
immortality. Another example is supplied by Heraclitus’ dictum, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. X 5, 1176 @ 7, that an ass would prefer any rubbish or refuse 
(cU¥ppara) to gold ; because it is pleasanter to Az. Comp.1I 15. 12, rd 
amhas dyabby aipeirat ovdeis, dda 7d ado. 

avr@ (al. avr@) [on p. 146] is the reading of Vict., Buhle, Gaisf., Bekker, 
Spengel, and Bonitz, Avist. Stud. 1 p. 88. It is the equivalent of tui in the 
familiar antithesis of general and particular good, as in the passage of the 
Topics above quoted; comp. I 9. 17 avré, I 15.20, II 13. 9, rd pev yap 
ovppepoy avt@ ayaboy éort, rd dé Kaddv andes: and as in the repetition of 
the antithesis, I 15,12, it assumes the form of avré, ‘ good to a man’s own 
self’, i.e. each particular individual, it is quite plain that the one form 
can in many cases be substituted for the other. On avrod for avrot and 
the rest, see Waitz, Org. p: 486, 54 a 14. Rhet.1 1. 12, dvdyxn 80 adray 
ytracOa. Also, Buttm. Lxcurs. x ad Dem. c. Mid. p. 140, de formis airév 
etavrov. 7 for cai, which is adopted by Vict. and Gaisf., and suggested 
by Bonitz, l.c., is, as I have above endeavoured to shew, unnecessary. 

To duvarov Tod dduvvarov] Top. I' 1, 116 0 26. See Alexander’s example 
in the last note but one. Another occurs in II 2. 2, on anger, 760 pev yap 
TO oleoOar revEecOar av eierat, ovdels 5€ Tov hawopéevov aduvatwov eplerar 
avr@, 6 8 dpyiCopevos epierat air@. We deliberate, with a view to action, 
and that which is zo de preferred of two courses of action, only about 
things which we believe to be possible, and possible to #s; kav péev ddvvar@ 
évtvxyoow, apicravra...eay d€ Suvaroy paivnrar eyxerpodou mpatrew, Eth. 
Nic. III 5, 1112 0 25. 

This topic is stated as a consequence from the preceding; the possible 
is to be preferred to the impossible, because the attainable good is the 
only good for us, ré péev yap ait, To & ov. 

Ta €v TéAet TOU Biov] The end in question is not the temporal end, but 
the final cause. The réAos is in itself good, 7. 8,9; 6. 2; the higher or 
nearer to the end (ra mpds r@ rédex) are any of the means employed for 
the attainment of it, the more they approximate in their character to the 
end itself; hence ra év réXet rod Biov, the means included in, or those 
which subserve, the end of life—happiness, or whatever else the end of 
life may be—are in so far superior, being nearer to that great and final 
end, than other means to other and lower ends. Top.T 1, 116 4 23, ro 
mpos Td ToD Biov Tédos alperarepov padAov 4 TO mpos GAXO TL, olov TO mpos 
evdaipoviay auyteivoy 7} TO mpos Ppovnovy. 

§ 36. ra mpos ddjbevav rdv mpos dofav] the real and the apparent or 
sham ; 70 etvar and 76 Soxeiv, ro dv and 7d qawopevoy ; the solid, genuine, sub- 
stantial reality contrasted with the mere outside show and ‘ appearance’ ; 
or truth as absolute certainty, and probable opinion, Top.T 3, 118 4 20, 

10—2 
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pal ef To péev 80 avro rd b€ ba Aalid Sogay aiperdy (aiperdrepoy éorv), otov 
Uylewa KadAous. (THY peEV vip vylevay 60 avrny aipotpeba Kap poets eioec Oat 
medha, To d€ Kdddos Sua rHv ew atta Sd€av' padraov yoy Soxei Td Kdddos 
eva pr yvopiCopevoy. Alex. Aphrod. ad loc.) Aesch. Sept. c. Th. 592, of 
Amphiaraus the just, od yap doxeiv Sixatos ddN’ eivar Oedet. This topic is 
No. 3, in Bacon’s Colours of Good aud Evil (Works, ed. Ellis and Sped- 
ding, VII 79). It is shewn to fail in the case of virtue ; the virtuous man 
‘ will be virtuous 2 solztudine, and not only zz theatro’. 

Bpos 8€ tov mpds Sdéav x.t.d.] Top. 1. c. 4 21, dpos b€ rot mpos do€av 76 
pdevds ovveSoros pu) Gv orovdaoa vrapyeyv. ‘The distinguishing mark or 
characteristic of that which is directed to mere opinion (is found in) any- 
thing that a man would not choose if he were sure that it would not be 
known or recognised by others’. And the same thing is expressed in the 
Topics, ‘anything which a man would not be anxious to possess if no 
one else was to be privy to it’. It is the credit of possessing the thing, 
in the eyes of others, and not the mere possession for its own sake, that 
gives it its value and superiority. Compare with this a py AavOaver «td. 
§ 40, which gives the other side of the question. 

In the example, the superiority of receiving to conferring a benefit, 
the words doéevey dv suggest that we need not take this for granted; it can 
be ‘made to appear’ that it is true, but the real truth lies on the other 
side of the question; from a higher point of view, to confer is better 
than to receive a benefit. 

§ 37. doa eivar paddoyv x.t.d.] The difference between this and the pre- 
ceding topic seems to lie in this. That lays down the gewera/ rule, and 
refers to ‘every thing’ that comes under it; and is therefore appealed to, 
mpos addndevav yap padXoy, as the warrant and foundation of this. The 
second is a special variety of the first, ‘what men wish Zo de’; the quali- 
ties, such as virtues, which they desire to possess, or seem to possess. 
Here again the reality is preferable to the mere credit and external 
appearance of the virtue. ‘And, therefore, it is a vulgar and popular 
opinion (¢aci, Plat. Rep. 11 358 A; and not merely the doctrine of the 
vulgar, of roddoi, but maintained also by would-be philosophers, as Thra- 
symachus and Callicles) that justice is a thing of small value (mean and 
contemptible), because the appearance of it is preferable to the reality 
whereas in the case of health it is the reverse’. Victorius quotes, in exem: 
Plification of acl, two iambic lines from Plutarch de Aud. Poet. p. 18 p, 
rod pev dixaiov thy Sdxnow aprvao, ra 8 pya rod wav Spavtos eyOa mendes 
Eur. Ixion. Fr. 1. Dind. Quoted also in Stobaeus p. 30,8. Another frag- 


ment to the same effect is ascribed by Valckenaer (Diatr. in Fragm. Eur. 
p- 166) to Euripides’ Ixion, 
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l +70 infra, cum Bekker®, ‘sed melius abest alterum té quod pr. A° om. et 
auctore Vahleno Bekker*.’ Spengel. 


§ 38. 1o mpos modda xpnowmedrepov] Top. T 3, 118 6 27, ére SueAéobae 
mocax@s TO aiperov Aéyerat Kal Tivwy yap oiov Tov cuphéepovTos f TOU Kadod 
i) tov Wdé€os’ TO yap mpos Gravra 7} mpos Ta mAElw ypHnotmmov alperodrepov av 
Umapxot TOD py opoiws. Wealth and health are supposed to be of the highest 
value because they are serviceable in so many ways; for the support and 
preservation of mere life, and of a virtuous and happy life (for which they 
supply the means), also for pleasure and for good and noble actions. 

§ 39. kal ro ddumérepov Kai To pel nOovns] Top. I 2, 117 a 23, Kat 
tauta peO ndovas padXov 7} avev nOovas. kal ravTa per’ aAvTias paAXov 7 pera 
Au’mns. The desirability of anything even which is desirable in itself or 
on other grounds, as things useful, is increased by the addition of any 
pleasure that accompanies such things; so the évépyear are completed 
and perfected by the accompanying 7dovy in each case, Eth. N. X 3, 4,5. 
And likewise the absence of pain, as compared with its presence, may 
be regarded as a positive good. The topic in the Rhetoric combines the 
two, positive pleasure and negative relief from pain; these together being 
‘more than one’ are superior to either of the two separately. kai is 
therefore ‘together with’; and ware vmdpye: x.r.d. ‘and so (in the case 
supposed) we have (there are there, vapyer) the positive pleasure and 
the absence of pain, which may both be regarded as a good’. 

kat Svotv...7d GAov moret] A+B is greater than A+ C, therefore B is 
greater than C. Top.T 5, 119 @ 22, éru ex ths mporbécews, el TH alta 
mpoaribépevoy To SAov padAov movei ToLOvTO, f el TH FTTov ToLoTw mpooribe- 
pevov TO GAov padAov trotet Tororo. In the second of these two cases, if 
the addition of a quantity to the less of two other quantities makes the 
sum total of the two greater than the sum total arising from the addition 
of another different quantity to the other, we may infer that the former of 
the two added quantities is greater than or preferable to the latter. 4 is 
less than 6: if the addition of 8 to 4 produces a total 12, which is greater 
than the total resulting from the addition of an unknown quantity +, 
to 6, and therefore less than 12, we may infer (by calculation) that x is 
less than 8. 

§ 40. # AavOdver} a has been omitted, either by the author or a tran- 


4! 
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scriber. A similar omission occurs in Plat. Phaedr. 275 A, tovvayriov 
elxes 4 Svvarat. Similar examples quoted from Plato by Stallbaum (note 
ad loc.) make it probable that the oversight is due to the author. ‘Things 
that do shew themselves, and are conspicuous, have a greater air of 
reality about them than those that do not (that lurk out of sight), and 
may therefore lay claim to the preference’. 

1d 7d mAoureiy avein dv peitov ayabdv rod doxeiv] This, the vulgar 
reading, which Victorius found in all his MSs, is no inference or exem- 
plification of the preceding rule, though it is supported by Schrader, who 
however does not explain the connexion. If it be applied to the rule, 
the show or appearance, rd doxeiv, of wealth is said AavOavew, not to 
be seen; which is absurd. It does follow from the topic in § 37, and may 
possibly have been thence transferred to this place. Some Mss and the 
Greek Scholiast give movureiv...xat Soxeiv, but it seems unlikely that 
the two verbs, if the combination of the two was intended, should be 
so widely separated: also cat rd Soxety would be required. This was 
corrected by Muretus, rd moureiv cal Soxeiv havein Gv peifov dyabdy rod 
mAouteiv, which seems rather too violent an alteration. Brandis would 
adopt the reading of his anonymous commentafor, 6:6 rd mAovreiv Kat 
Soxeiv pavein av peitov dyabiy rod pw Soxeiv (Schneidewin’s Phzlologus 
IV i p. 42), also conjectured by Vater, and confirmed by the Greek 
Schol., who explains it, cal rd mAovreiv kai haiverOar peifov Tod mdovreiv 
kal 7) paiveoOa, Another mode of correction had occurred to me, the 
interchange, viz. of ro and rod, Tov wAovureiv...ro Soxeiv. The meaning of 
this would be, that the appearance or outward show of wealth, together 
with the wealth itself which it manifested, might upon this principle be 
made to appear superior to the wealth without the show, because the pos- 
sessor would lose all the credit of it—but this involves perhaps rather 
a non-natural interpretation of mpds adnOevay reiver. I am indebted to 
Mr Munro for a suggestion that deserves attention : the substitution of 
T@, for rod, Soxety: the alteration is very slight, and gives an excellent 
sense; the value of wealth by this rule may be considered to be augmented 
by the addition of the prominent and conspicuous display of it. Bekker 
and Spengel retain the vulgate. 

§ 41. 1o dyamnroy xr.A.] not here ‘to be acquiesced in’, ‘that which 
one may be content with’, (as in Eth. Nic. 1, 1094.6 19) ; nor in the reputed 
Homeric sense of ‘unique’, ‘only!%, but ‘Aighly valued’, ‘dearly prized’ 

1 Of the four places in which dyarnrds occurs in Homer, and is interpreted 
Hovoyerys, unicus, one, Od. B’ 365, has the addition of pobvos, which seems to 
shew that there, at any rate, dyamryrds cannot mean podvos or povoyerts; and 
in the others the translation ‘dearly beloved’ is just as suitable and probable. 
3 2 i explained (in the supposed Homeric sense) by many of the 

Tpp. of Matth. iii. 17, Mark i, x1, Lue. iii. 22, and other places where 
Christ is called 6 dyamnrds vids Geo, Dr Lightfoot, in Cam. Journ. of Classical 
and Sacred Philol, Vol. ut. p. 92, No. 7, thinks that from the primary notion of 


ayamdy “to welcome’—which is undoubtedly its-original and Homeric sense—it ex- 


presses rather the external act than the inward feeling, and should be translated 
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(‘beloved’, something which one is very fond of. Comp. wzszcus, as in 
Catullus, Carmen 64,215). So it is used in Eth. Nic. 1x 12 init. Somep rots 
€pdot TO opav ayannrérarov. In Pol. II 4,1262 623, the meaning is more 
doubtful, and the sense of ‘unique’ possible. Here it cannot have this 
meaning, because in some cases it is per’ @Aoy, and it is only by the 
addition of pévoy that the ‘great rarity’ which gives it its high value 
becomes the ‘solitary specimen’. Comp. Buttm. ad Mid. p. 567, note 398. 

érepopOadpov] Gaisford refers to a very pertinent passage of Dem. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, in which the orator tells with admirable conci8eness a story 
of a one-eyed man of Locri, who under a law framed on the retaliatory 
principle (‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’) was threatened by 
an enemy with the loss of his solitary visual organ. ‘ Vexed at this, and 
thinking life intolerable at the price, he is said to have ventured to pro- 
pose a law, that if any one deprived a one-eyed man of an eye, he should 
lose both his own in return, that the loss of each might be equalized’. This 
is a case of émeixeca, the spirit of the law rectifying the imperfection of the 
letter. Rhet. I 13. 13—19. 

This concludes the treatment of the gezera/ principles and topics from 
which arguments may be derived by the political rhetorician in the deli- 
berative kind of Rhetoric: there remains one special subject under this 
head, which is indispensable to the orator who takes part in public busi- 
ness, and is sketched very briefly in outline in the next chapter, with 
a reference to the Politics for complete details. 


CAE a VELu 


§ 1. On the general connexion of this chapter with its context, on the 
two rhetorical uses of the study of Politics, and the various classifications 
of Constitutions by Aristotle in other works, by Plato and Polybius, see 


Introduction, p. 181—3, and Append. A, p. 208. 
‘The subject, which is most important and effectual (is of the highest 


in Homer rather by ‘fondled or caressed’, than ‘beloved’. Fritzsche, on Eth. 
Eud. 11. 6, 1233 4 2, renders 706 ayamnrod, filii unice dilecti. See the references 
in his note. Heinsius, Axercit. Sacr. in Marc. i. 11 (quoted by Gaisford), 
pronounces yery decidedly in favour of this interp. wnicus, unigenitus, praeter 
quem alius non datur : referring to this passage (which is decisive against him), to 
Homer, and to Hesychius dyaryrév, wovoyev9. Victorius more in accordance with 
facts says, ‘‘cavum valet, ut puto, idque significare voluit Catullus cum inquit ‘s¢ 
quid carius est oculis’ quo uno se aliquis consolatur, in quo omnem spem 
suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere 
potest:” which exactly defines it. The use of the Latin wzrcus is precisely 


similar. 


CHAP. VIII. 
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authority, carries most weight, cuptwraror) of all in conferring the power 
and cultivating the faculty of persuasion and good counsel, includes the 
exact (analytical 8tedeiv) knowledge of all the existing varieties of con- 
stitutions, together with the habits (i.e. the habits and manners which 
they severally engender in those who live under them), institutions, and 
interests (rvpépovra) which respectively belong tothem’. Ad consilium 
autem de republica dandum caput est nosse rempublicam,; ad dicendum 
vero probabiliter nosse mores civitatis, gui guia crebro mutantur, genus 
guogue orationis est saepe mutandum. Cac. de Orat. 11 82. 337. 

é 2. ere d€ xvpia x.7.A.] Not only must the public speaker be ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs, institutions, and all that is expe- 
dient to or for the interest of these various forms of government, but also 
with the nature of the governing body (ro xvpiov) in each; it is by the 
declarations or proclamations (dropavoeis) of this supreme authority that 
the law is given to the citizens and their conduct prescribed to them, and 
as these are various under the several constitutions (ra 8€ xvpta diypytac— 


AUpia ear), SO he must be thoroughly acquainted with all the existing 
varieties. 


arégpaors] so the Vulg., retained by Bekker and Spengel: drodavons_ 
is Sundin twa-HSST Eespasaa also Oceana wT wars lectio amé- 
pacts in two MSS, in the sense of ‘a declaration or utterance’ (as here) in 
II 21.2. drodaars is no doubt used in the common language in two different 
senses, (I ial, contradiction’, as usually in Aristotle, from dmodavat, 
and (2) ‘ a declaration’, from dzoaivery*, as in Demosthenes and Poly- 
bius, VI 3. I, rHv Umep rod péAdXovros amopaciy, 9.11; 12.10. But Aristotle 
most expressly distinguishes the two words again and again in the zept 
€punvelas, aS C. 1,16 a I, det O€aba....ti éorw admdpacis Kat katapaots (nega- 
tive and affirmative) xai amépavous (an enunciation) cai Adyos. c. 5, 17 @ 8, 
Aoyos dropavrixds kardpacts, era dwdpacis* Cc. 6, 17 a 25, karagacis dé eorw 
amopavois twos dé twos: and in very many other places. Is it possible that 
the author of this treatise could use the one word for the other? On the 
other side it may be said that Aristotle is extremely hasty and careless in 
writing, and that the inconsistency is in this case justified and explained 
by his having for the nonce conformed to the ordinary usage of the lan- 
guage: and the evidence on either side seems so nicely balanced, manu- 
script authority included, that the question cannot be positively deter- 


mined. Buhle is very emphatic on the point, ‘equidem iure meo azé- 
gavots reposui.’ 


‘ * ’ , 
1 As dows is derived from pave, so of course may dmédacis be formed: 
. 

from dmrodalvew. 
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§ 3- On the classifications of forms of government, see Appendix A, 
Introd. p. 208. On this ordinary, popular, fourfold division, see Pol. v1 
(IV) 7, init. 

TO pev KUptov Kal TO Kpivoy x.r.A.] ‘the sovereign power, the highest 
authority’, rd «dpiov; or the ‘power’ which ‘decides’, rd xpivoy, with 
which rests the ultimate decision, to which lies the ultimate appeal—this 
sovereign power ‘is always either a part of one of these four or the whole 
of it’; the ‘ part’ in the three latter cases of the forms named: the ‘whole’ 
in the democratical form alone. 

§ 4. The distinctions of the four forms of government are deter- 
mined, like everything else, by the object or end proposed to itself by 
each of them; this is the épos, the characteristic #zark, or determining 
principle, of each, that which severally ‘characterizes’ them; and this 
is in each case a special conception of political justice, rd dixavov. Pol. 111 
Q, init. 

Democracy is a form of government that is distinguished from the 
rest, (is characterised), by the distribution of offices amongst the people 
by themselves (S:avépovrar, mid.) and dy Jot, each member of the entire 
body of citizens having an equal chance of obtaining them: this is equi- 
valent to saying that the dpos of a democracy, its determining principle, 
that which gives its special character is ‘equality’, icorys, which is the 
foundation of the éAevOepia (usually assigned as its dpos), and therefore its 
proper réAos. This is laid down in Pol. vi (Iv) 4, 1291 4 30 seq. ‘ Liberty’ 
and ‘equality’ are the catchwords of a democracy. dvo yap éorww ols 7 
Snpoxparia Soxei dpicOar, TS TO mAeiov elvar KUptov Kal TH eAevOepig. 16 pev 
yp Sixaov icov Soxei eivat, ivov 8 6 te dv b6fq TE wANOEL Tor’ elvar Kvpiov, 
€XevOepov S€ Kai tcov Td 6 Tt Gv Bovknrai tis mroveiy (Pol. VIII (V) 9, sub fin.). 
Liberty alone is not sufficient in the way of a distinction, (Ib. 1290 4 7 
seq.), though it is commonly assigned as such, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ 10, dpioro- 
Kparias pev yap Spos dpery, odvyapxta dé mdovros, Sjpou & édevbepia. An- 
other current dpos of democracy is the will of the majority : where that is 
sovereign the state is democratical. Ib. VII (V1) 3, 13178 @ 18, gaol yap of 
Snporixol rovTo Sixatoy drt av d0£y Tots mAeloow%, But this again rests upon 
the notion of equality, because it implies that as all the citizens are indi- 
vidually equal, and have equal rights, the greater number has the higher 
right, and ¢herefore prevails over the minority. The theory of democracy 
is, that all citizens are equal; not that all men are born equal, because 
all barbarians are xaturally inferior to Greeks. The use of the ‘lot’, 


1 This however is common to all three, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy ; 
in all of them alike, 8re dv 56&y TG wAclom péper Tov merexduTwv THs TodtTElas, 
rovr éorl xuptov, Pol. vi (IV) 8, 1294 @ 13. 
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which leaves the choice of the candidate to chance, is an exemplifica- 
tion of this, because it assumes the equality of the claims of all citizens 
to office. On the different kinds of democracy, see Pol. vi (IV) 4, 129! 
b 14 seq. 

The pos of oligarchy is mdodros : and therefore property, a_census, 
riunua (estimated value of property), is : or 
office, for that which confers authority or sovereignty, ¢v 7 O08 aro Tin- 
parov (S.avénovrae tas dpxas, they likewise distribute amongst themselves, 
keep to themselves, all offices of state, all the powers of government). Pol. 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 6 1: the different kinds of oligarchy, Ibid. c. 5, the first is 
rd dd tysnudrov. The gligarchical theory of ‘justice’ is therefore dre av 
ddén Th TAcio ovoia’ Kara mANOos yap Ovolas Paci KpivecOat—Oety, VITXVT) 
$y 1318 19. A complete definition o oxparta and oAtyapxia is given, 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 617. In the popular Rhetoric of dé tiwnudrey is the gene- 
ral designation of the privileged class: but in the exactér Politics vi (Iv) 
aoe Linds of SEI arSEeTished Which characterise two @ifer- 
ent Kinds of allaithigs one in whic THe property quaineation js only 
so high as to exclude the (poor, sadaginee a ee 
sion into the privileged class: the other in which the qualification is high, 
aid the governing Ce See ee Tas3, which is therefore srmatt-m-wp themselves the 
vacancies as they occur. Again, ard rimpdrey ts too wide a term, and 
therefore not properly characteristic: it includes s#zorve than oligarchies, 
one form of democracy, 76 ras dapxas amd Tiunudray eivar, Bpaxéwy dé rov- 
tev dvrwy, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 4 39. Plato has the same phrase to describe 
an oligarchy, 7 amo tiunudtev modtreia, Rep. VIII 550 C. Legg. III 698 B, 
moXutela Kal €k TiynuaT@y apxal TeTTAapwyr, of the Solonian constitution. 
two following observations are added in the way of notés to explain the 
apparent discrepancy. ‘Aristocracy is a kind of polity in which education 
is the qualification for a share in the government. By education, I mean 
that which is established by the law of the land: for it is those who have 
lived in constant obedience to the state institutions that bear rule in the 
aristocracy’. The virtue of a citizen is not one and the same; it varies 
under different forms of government. The system of education must 
therefore be fixed and controlled by the government and conformed to 
its established institutions, This is the ‘education established by the law’ 
of the text. On the absolute necessity of this kind of training in virtue 
under state direction for grown men as well as children, see Eth. N. x 
¥0, 1179 b 32 seq., and the unfinished treatise on education in Bk. v (viz!) 
of the Politics. “Such men as these must necessarily appear ‘best’, and 
it is from them that this (form of constitution) has derived its name”. 
Since masde‘a therefore is the necessary preparation for dpern, either of 
them may be represented as the object of the state. Definitions of apt- 
wtokparia are to be found, Pol. 111 7, 1279 @ 34, where two explanations of 


papel te ad are given: either 8a rd Tods dpicrous apyew 
(which is adopte CHE L_OF Be Th apt FO Apcoron af mOhet wal rote Roe: 
Fee ACR 15, 1286 6 4, rév weLovaV apyny ayabav & avdpav, Ib. vi 
IV) 8, 1294 @ 9, Boxe? S€ dpioroxparia per etvar pddiora Td Tas Tuas veve- 
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Wiest 
pijcOa Kar’ dpetny’ dpioroxpatias peév yap Spos apery. But, c. 15, 1299 6 25, 
€v Tais apioroxpariats (ai dpyat) ex memadevpéevar. 

povapxia] the sole government of one, includes Baoi\ela xara ragw 
Tiva, 2 Monarchy under certain fixed regulations or conditions, a limited, 
constitutional monarchy, émt pyrois yépaow marpixn Bacideia, Thuc. 1 13, 
and the ‘indefinite’, unrestricted, unlimited tyranny. The distinction 
between the two here rests upon the limitation of the sovereign power or 
the absence of it. Soin Pol. 111 14, 1285 a 27, of peév yap (BaciAeis) kara 
vopov kal éxovtar, of & axovtwy Gpyovow. The second of these two distinc- 
tions of the voluntary and involuntary obedience is repeated 1285 6 2 
(Bactretar) Sid prev TO TUpavyixal eivar Seororikai, dua dé TO aiperal Kal ExovTwv 
Baowtxai. ‘Usurpation’, as the distinctive difference of tyranny as op- 
posed to monarchy (Eth. N. VIII 12), is insufficient. The government of 
the hereditary monarchs of Persia is ‘ tyrannous’ in respect of the nature 
and mode of exercise of their power, though these and other barbarian 
monarchies are card vopov kal marpixai, Pol. 111 14, 1285 a 18 and 22, 6 po- 
xOnpos Bacthets tUpavvos yivera, Eth. N. vir 12. Lastly, the tyrant has a 
mercenary ‘ body-guard’, @uAaxy (this is distinctive of ‘tyranny’; see 
Rhet. I 2.19). The regular constitutional sovereign is protected, if at all, 
by a national guard of citizens, 111 14, 1285 a 24. But the true distinction 
between them is determined by the evd of the government of each: with 
the one it is his own interest, rd avrod cuppéepov: with the other it is the 
interest of the governed, mpds TO kowdv oupépor, III 7, 1279 @ 27—31, VIII 
(V) 10, 1311 @ 2, 7 dé rupavvis...mpos ovdev droBdéret Kowoy, ef py tis idias 
adereias yap. ate b€ cxomds Tupavyixds TO dU, Bagrdikos SE TO Kadov. 

§ 5. The ‘end’ of each form of government may be identified with 
its dpos, because ‘everything being determined by its end’, the end doves 
determine (dpiferas) or characterise the special form which each kind of 
government assumes. These dpo: or réAn have already been considered 
in the preceding note. All choice is directed to some end: the end of 
the state, or its governing and guiding principle, must control and givea 
direction to all the choice and the consequent action of its citizens; and 
hence the necessity that the statesman and public speaker should be 
acquainted with it. ‘Plainly therefore it is with a view to the end of 
each form of government that our analysis of its habits, institutions, and 
interests should be conducted, because it is to this that the motives and 
actions of the body of men that we have to address are ultimately 


directed’. 
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rupavvides dé pudaky] pvdaky is here ‘precaution’, ‘self-defence’—a 
form of self-interest, 15 i8vov cvppépor, characteristic of ‘tyranny ’—and 
hence, as a means to this end, the @vAaky. in its other sense, the mer- 
cenary body-guard, becomes a necessity, and distinctive of a tyranny. 
But as a pudaxy, in some sense, is equally required by any sole ruler or 
monarch, who is always in danger from the attempts of rivals, or rebels, 
or revolutionists,—the sole ruler has only one life to lose, and hence the 
personal danger ; in governments of many, where the members are nu- 
merous, the attempt to get rid of them all would be difficult or impossible, 
and consequently it is not made—so here BaotXeta or povapyxia is included 
under the general head of rvpawvis: so Schrader. Failing to see this, 
some transcriber, whose reading appears in the Greek Scholiast1, had 
inserted the clause Baowdelas S€ rd evvopws emiotareiv, Which being wanting 
in all the MSs, and not rendered by the Latin Translators, was deservedly 
rejected by Victorius. Vater, who does not agree with Victorius’ and 
Schrader’s view, thinks that some words descriptive of the réAos of the 
Baoireia have dropt out ; and Spengel, by ‘indicating a lacuna’ (Rhet. 
Gr. Praef. v1), appears to be of the same opinion. 

Upon the whole I think that Brandis’ view of the question is to be pre- 
ferred (Philologus IV i p. 43). It certainly is not likely, though possible, 
that Aristotle would have identified monarchy and tyranny, considering 
the treatment of them which he adopts in the Politics, and that he 
has already subdivided povapyia into Bactdeia and rupavvis in § 4. Con- 
sequently, it appears that this division was adhered to in § 5, and some- 
thing to represent the rédos of BaciXeia has been lost. 

§ 6. On this kind of #6, one of the three by which an ethical charac- 
ter is conveyed to the speech, and which is employed as an indirect argu- 
ment or means of persuasion, see Introduction on this passage, p. 182, 
and on the #4y in general, p. 110 seq. 

The spirit and tone of the speech, and the expressions employed, 
must be in conformity with the national character of the audience, as 
determined by the end of their special form of government; a-demo- 


cratical tone and language must not be adopted in addressing an oli- 
garchical audience, and vice versa. 


" It is Brandis’ ‘Anonymus.’ See his paper in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 
IV ip. 43. 
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ravra b€ AnPOnoera x.t.d.] These ‘ political characters’, he says, ‘ will 
be found by the same means’, by the same kind of observation and study, 
as the other 76, the individual characters : ‘in both, the characters are 
manifested in the choice or purpose}, which is always directed to the end 
(which we desire to attain)’. As the individual character is shewn by the 
purpose or intention of every act, so the national character of the people, 
as a body, is manifested in ¢hezr choice and purpose, which is directed to 
the general end, aim, and object, or the general pervading principle, of 
the state and its institutions: it is this common view and purpose which 
gives them their zat/onal character ; and to this the speech must conform 
in order to be acceptable. 

§ 7 gives a summary of the contents of the first division of the ana- 
lysis of the three kinds of Rhetoric, the deliberative. ‘We have treated of 
the general objects of the public speaker’s aims and efforts, viz. of what is 
good or expedient in itself, and in relation to something else; and the 
topics from which arguments may be drawn on these subjects (in cc. 4—7) ; 
and we have further pointed out the channels and modes (8:4 rivwy kal més) 
by which we may supply ourselves with materials for the treatment of the 
characters and institutions of the various forms of government ; but only 
so far as was (commensurate with) suitable to the present occasion, be- 
cause (ydp) exact detail (is not required here, and) is to be found (if 
required) in the Politics’. 


1 0n gavepa kata thy mpoatpecw. Rhet. 11 21. 16, AOos 8 eyovow ob 
Abyoue Brak BHM -prpoahpenss. Post. VI. 24, fore 8 700s pev 7d ToLovrov 6 
SnAdot Thy mpoalpecw bola tis’ Sidmep ovK Exovow FOos Tav hoywy ey ols und 
ohws orw 6 TL wpoapetrar | pevyer 6 Aéywr, Schrader. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The following passage of Cicero, de Or. 11 84. 342, will serve as a 
commentary on the treatment of ‘good’ and ‘ virtue’ in this chapter and 
c. 6; and also on the distinction of virtues‘in respect of their w/7/ity, § 6: 

Perspicuum est igitur alia esse in homine optanda, alia laudanda. 
Genus, forma, vires, opes, divitiae, ceterague guae fortuna dat aut ex- 
trinsecus aut corpori, non habent in se verant laudem, quae deberi virtuti 
unt putatur ; sed tamen quod tpsa virtus in earum rerum usu ac niodera- 
tione maxime cernitur, tractanda in laudationibus etiam haec sunt naturae 
et fortunae bona: [this is illustrated.] Virtus autem, quae per se ipsa 
laudabilis et sine qua nihil laudari potest, ¢amzen habet plures partes, 
guarum alia est alia ad laudationem aptior. Sunt enim aliae virtutes 
guae videntur in moribus hominum et guadam comttate ac beneficentia 
positae; aliae quae tn ingentt aligua facultate aut animi magnitudine et 
robore. Nam clementia, tustitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo in pericults 
communibus tucunda est auditu tn laudationibus, omnes entm hae vir- 
tutes non tam ipsis gui eas habent quam generi hominum fructuosae 
putantur. 

§1. The subject of this chapter is the analysis of virtue and vice, the 
noble and disgraceful, moral right and wrong,-as the objects of praise and 
blame, and therefore furnishing materials for the epideictic or encomiastic 
branch of Rhetoric, of which praise and blame are the characteristic 
functions. 

We may also derive from this analysis topics of the 76n, charac- 
ters or dispositions which serve to give the speech an ethical colour. 
This is to be effected by producing dy she speech (artistically, not by any 
evidence of character previously acquired, ‘authority’) the impression 
upon the audience of our truthfulness and probity ; of our practical wis- 
dom which will enable us to give them useful advice, and finally of our 
goodwill towards themselves ; this being ‘ the second mode of persuading’ 
(qv ‘was said’, cf. c.2 §§ 3, 4): because the same materials can be em- 
ployed in representing ourselves as well as others as ‘trustworthy in 
respect of virtue’, as men of such a character as can be depended upon. 

§ 2 marks a division of panegyrics, the ordinary subjects of the 
émiderktixov yévos Of Rhetoric. A panegyric may be written and de- 
livered ‘with or without a serious purpose (omovd#)’; the latter are 
burlesques. On these, and the subjects of encomiastic speeches in 
general, see Introd. p. 121—123. In the burlesque kind, anything 
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however mean and trifling, ‘inanimate things, or any insignificant 
animal’, may be made the object of the panegyric. But as the materials, 
the topics which furnish the arguments, are the same in both, we may 
include the burlesque with the serious in our treatment of them in the 
way of examples or illustrations. 


dyuya kal tov Gar (daw 7d tuxov| Thus P s, the Sophist, 
wrote in praise of pots, and pebbles, and a emer re aa 
others on humble bees and Ir (soos Hels), As an extant specimen 
of these trifling productions we have the puias éyxopuov of Lucian (cf. 
note on Isocr. Paneg. § 189). S.] 

§ 3. xadov] See note on c. 7,24. Eth. Eudem. vii 15. 3, rév yap 
adyady mavrav réXn eoTiv, a aita aitay Evexa eotw aiperd. rovrev b€ Kava 
dca 8v adra évta mavta erawera oT. Taitayap éoTw ef av ai Te mpakets 
elo ématvetat Kal avTa ématvera, dixatoovvy Kal avr Kal ai mpdéets K.T.A. 
It has either a moral aspect (marked by the characteristic émawerdv ; on 
praise and blame, approbation and disapprobation, as characteristic of 
virtue and vice, see Introd. on éawos, Append. B, p. 212, seq.), what is 
right and noble, an end in itself, 4 avro; or is physical and sensual, what 
is beautiful, in which pleasure always accompanies that which is other- 
wise good. The ugly may be good in the sense of useful, but gives no 
pleasure. 

Virtue therefore must of necessity be xadov, because it comes under 
the first definition of it, it is good in itself, beneficial to the individual 
and to society, and also has the stamp and seal of general ‘approbation’. 

§ 4. dpern] The definition of virtue here given compared with the 
celebrated one of Eth. Nic. 11 6, init., and the detailed treatment of the 
list of virtues and the meagre and incomplete account here given of them, 
contrasted with the elaborate and ingenious analysis of them in the third 
and fourth books of the same work, is a most striking illustration of the 
difference between the point of view and method of treatment in the 
popular Rhetoric and comparatively scientific Ethics. For example, 
the definition here given coincides in no single point with that of 
the Ethics. It regards virtue solely on the side of its usefulness, probably 
because this feature of it is likely to produce the greatest effect upon 
the popular mind. Instead of a éés it is a mere dvvapis, an undeveloped 
faculty or power—this is most expressly denied in Eth. N. 11 4,1106 a 5, 
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tc Dom 
—the mpoaipects, the special moral element is omitted, as is also the 
doctrine of the mean in its application to virtue, and the standard by 
which this relative mean is to be determined. 

Regarded as a dvvays, virtue is a practical faculty, employed in 
‘providing and securing or keeping good things’—for oneself, ap- 
parently, by the exercise of any dpern, excellence or accomplishment 
bodily or mental—and secondly, ‘a power of conferring benefits, or 
doing services, many and great, in fact a// tn everything (on all occa- 
sions)’. mavrwv wept mavra is doubtless, as Victorius intimates, a proverbial 
expression, more especially as it is found in a letter of Cicero to 
Cassius (ad Div. XV 17. 1, sed expecta navra rept mavtev'). This is the 
moral side of virtue so far as it appears in its usefulness to society. 

§ 5. pepn dperfis] Comp. 5 §9. The list of virtues here given differs 
from that in the Nic. Ethics 11 7, and 111 g—IV 15, in the following 
particulars. All the moral virtues from dixatoovvy to mpaorns inclusive 
appear in the Ethics, d:catoovvn being treated separately in Bk. v, and 
the two intellectual virtues of the speculative and practical parts of the 
intellect, @povnuts practical wisdom, and godia speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, in Bk. VI. oodia is omitted in the detailed explanation of 
the virtues, most likely because it has very little in common with Rhetoric, 
and would be useless to the rhetorician. mpadrys, which _in the Ethics is 
ranked, as well as here, amongst the virtues, which are there €€e:s, 
ere Bundyels; 18 The Second book of the Rhetoric becomes Aawaliay eo that 
it belongs to a e three divisions ur moral nature distinguished 
in Eth. Nic. é € anonymous mean between guiAor¢ia and adido- 
accomplished gentleman, viz. dAjJeta, evrpameXia, and dudia, and also the 
twovirtues of the mady, viz. alSosand yepeois. No notice is taken here 
of éyxpdresa, the examination of which occupies the earlier part of Bk. 
vil, but this perhaps may be considered as an additional argument 
in favour of ascribing that book to Eudemus, which on all grounds is 
most probable. 

§ 6. The most useful virtues are the highest and greatest, by the 


foregoing definition. OF these, justica_and—courage, the one most 
serviceable in peace, the other in war, are for this reason most held 
Fer Smonges mankind: and in the next degree liberality, because 
it is lavish, and does not enter into competition with others (dvraye- 
vi¢erOa) for money, which everybody else covets more than anything 


besides. 


1 Cicero has altered the form and the application of the proverb. In the 
text it means ‘all kinds on all occasions’, in Cicero it is ‘all the news about 
everything’, 
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§ 7. Justice is the virtue which assigns to every one his due, and 
in this shews obedience to the law. This virtue and the two following, 
which are all specially characterised by ‘obedience to the law’, are 
thereby invested with a foltical and objective character, and dis- 
tinguished from the remainder, which are rather subjective and indi- 
vidual. The end and object of the true statesman is to make the citizens 
good, and this must be effected by training them in obedience to the 
laws of that form of government under which they live ; the type of the 
perfect citizen varying under various constitutions. Soxei d€ Kal 6 Kar’ 
dAnOevav moXutiKos Tmepi Tavtny (Thy dperyv) padiota merovncba Bovderar 
yap tots roXiras ayabovs troveiv Kal THY vopw UnKdovs. Eth. N. I 13, sub init. 

@s 6 vopuos] SC. Aéyet, KeAevet, mpoorarre: ; i.e. the law settles the legal 
rights of the citizens of a state, the observance of which is justice. 
Injustice is the cause of unfair distribution, to injustice it is owing that 
men take what does not belong to them, ra dAdorpra, and thus it acts or 
operates in disobedience to the law. Of the three kinds of justice distin- 
guished in Eth. N. vI, this takes in only the first, dcacorvvn Scavepntixy, 
c.6; the other two are (1) d:opFwriky or émavopOwriky ‘corrective’ justice, 
which ratifies and Corrects wrong, and restores plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, c. 7; and (2) reciprocal justice, 76 avtimemovOds the lex 
talionis, the law of retaliation or reciprocity transferred to commercial 
justice, which regulates exchanges and contracts of all kinds, c. 8. 

§ 8. dvdpia] In the chapter on this virtue of ‘gratitude’ in the Nic. 
Ethics, 111 11, dvdpela (as it is there written) is first defined in general 
terms as a virtue residing in a mean state in things that inspire con- 
fidence, or encouragement, or boldness, ra Oappadéa, on the one hand, 
and fear on the other: its sole object and aim in choosing a course of 
action and encountering danger being ro xadov, the right and noble as 
an ultimate end, because it is so, and for no other reason; which implies 
also the opposite, the spurning of what is base and disgraceful. This 
is the general notion of fortitude, the endurance of pain, labour, danger, 
in the pursuit of an unselfish, honourable, high and noble object, when 
the opposite course would be base, mean, disgraceful. From this are 

1 Acts of fortitude must likewise be deliberate and voluntary, de? 8 ov 5¢ 
avdyxnv dvdpetov elvas, dAN’ bre KaAdy (1116 6 2)- 

AR. I. it 
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then distinguished five popular notions of ‘courage’, dvSpeia in a narrower 
sense, none of which can be properly called ‘fortitude’. The first of these 
is political courage, the courage of a citizen, as a member of a state, 
and living under and directed by its laws, described in 1116@ 17—6 2. 
And this seems to be the view of courage which is taken here, the terms 
employed in each corresponding very closely, doxover yap vmopevery Tods 
kwddvous (this restricts the virtue to facing damger and gives it a 
narrower sense than ‘fortitude’) of woNtras dia ra ex Toy vopev emripia 
kat ra dveidn Kal dia ras tysds, 2 18. Se aidd (it is due to a sense of 
honour) kal 8a Kadrov Speéw, rims yap, kal Gvynv oveidovs, aloxpod dvros, 
a 28, Further, one of the characteristics of this form of dvépeia reappears 
in Eth. Eudem. III 1. 13, as belonging to political courage, pia pev modt- 
recy adtn & éor 7 80 aidé otea, and another § 16, dia vopor Se 9 modurixy 
dv8peia. The prominence of the military character of this virtue is 
likewise marked in the description both of the Ethics and Rhetoric by 
Uropévery Tovs Kivdvvovs in the one, and by épyev év kuwddvors § 8, and 7...€v 
modéum § 6, in the other ; so that it seems that there is sufficient warrant 
for the identification of the two; the duty to the state and obedience 
to its laws being again made the ground of the obligation to practise this 
virtue. 

§9. The third virtue, cofpocivn, temperantia, is likewise represented 
under a Political aspect. It is a virtue by which men’s bodily appetites 
are regulated according to the dictates of the laws of the state, ‘are so 
disposed towards bodily pleasures as the law enjoins’. In Eth. Nic. 111 
cc. 13, 14, there is no regular definition of it; but we gather from the 
contents of the two chapters that it is a virtue of self-control, which con- 
sists in a mean state with regard to the indulgence in bodily pleasures, 
(pains having less to do with the virtue) ; and in adue measure or estimate 
of the value of them. It is thus a ‘mean’ between dxodacia, ‘excessive 
indulgence in them’, and dvaioOycia, total ‘insensibility’. 11 7,1107 6 4. 

~§ 10, é€devbepiorns] The principal difference between the views taken 
of the virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric respectively, is that in the latter 
they are regarded solely on the side of their utility to society—a political 
view—in the Ethics they are confirmed habits or states resulting from a 
due regulation of the elementary wd6y out of which they are formed and 
developed. They are ‘relative means’, peodrnres mpds nds, mean states 
varying in individuals according to the special character of each, lying at 
a variable distance between two extremes of the md6n out of which they 
grow, the proper mean in any given case being determined by the 
pormors or practical wisdom, the objective standard being the collective 
judgment of those who are specially endowed with this faculty, the dpd- 
vipot. Consequently here ‘liberality’ in expense is represented as a dis- 
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position or habit inclined to do good, to make oneself useful in dealing 
with money. 

§ II. peyadoWvyxia] ‘high-mindedness’ is represented in the same 
way as the preceding, as a virtue which is ‘ productive of benefits’, shews 
its utility, ‘on a large scale’; to which ‘little-mindedness’, meanness of 
spirit, is the opposite. This is a very different and much narrower view of 
the virtue than that which is conveyed by the description of it in Nic. 
Eth. Iv 7—9, which is summed up in the brief phrase at the end of c. 9, 
1) wev ovv peyadoWuxia repli Tiuny eote peyadny, and defined c. 7, 1123 4 2, 

oer Se peyadowuxos elvar 6 peyadov adrov afiav aEwos dv. The peyadd- 

Wuxos of the Ethics is a man of high aims and lofty spirit, full of scorn 
and contempt for all that is beneath him, men and things, and with 
a pride which is justified by his deserts: pride without merits to support 
it is no longer proper pride, a virtue; but degenerates into vanity xav- 
vorns, an undue sense of one’s own merits. 

pixpowvxia S€ rovvavriov| is put in brackets by the recent Edd. as 
a gloss. It certainly seems to be superfluous, as it is repeated in the 
foliowing sentence; and also if it be retained, prxpompémera and puxpowuxia 
are doth contrasted as opposites with peyadompéneca, which in the latter 
case is certainly incorrect. At the same time if the words are omitted 
the repetition of dpery is quite equally objectionable. 

§ 12. pevedenpenes| magnificence in _expendture, 15 distinguished 
from ‘liberality’ merely by this, that whereas the one is wep} md ase; 
xpnpact makers (every kind of money transactions), magnificence is rept 
damarnpas povoy, ‘those alone in which a large cost is involved’. Eth. N. 
IV 4, sub init. It is only to men distinguished either by birth or reputa- 
tion, or anything else that confers distinction, that this virtue is suitable 
—in others it is no virtue at all, 1122 630. Plato and his dramatis per- 
sonae sometimes add peyadompémera to the four cardinal virtues, the classi- 
cation which he usually adopts. Meno 744, 88 A. Rep. II 402 C, VI 490 
E, 494 B, VII 536 A, VIII 560 E. It does not, however, exactly cor- 
respond with Aristotle’s interpretation, but has a wider and more 
general signification. See Rep. vI 486 A, where it is applied to the 8:avora. 
It seems from the definition, (por, 412 E, d€iwots xara Aoyopov dpOdv roy 
gepvorarov), to be a nearer approach to Aristotle’s peyakowvyia. 

§ 13. pdvnois] appears much in the same character here as in E 
Nic. vI 5—9, where it is analysed at-length- It_is ‘practical wisdom 
which shews itself in the discrimination between good and evil, and par- 
ticularly moral good and evil, in general, Soxet 5) hpovipou eivat rd dvva- 
aba Karas Bovredcacba rept ra ait@ adyaba kai ovppéporta, ov Kata pépos, 
olov moia mpds vyieav h icxdy, GAda Toia mpds TO eb ony, 1140 @ 25. oa 
rodro Tepixdéa kai rods rovovrous ppovipous oldpea eivat, Ort Ta avrois dyaba 

a4 
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cal’ iv eB BovreverOa Sivavrar mepi dyabwy Kai 
KaKkav Tov eipnuever Eis Evaipoviar. 

14 rept pev ovv apEeThs Kal Kakias kaQoXou Kal TEpt 
Tov popiwy eipnTat KaTa TOV EVETTwWTA KaLPOV LKAVOS, 
mepi Sé THY aANwWY OU yarerov ideiv pavepov yap 
kal Ta Trois dvOpdrors Sivavrat Oewpeiv’ eivar b€ Torovrous ryovpeba TOUS OLKO- 
voutkods kat Tovs moderixovs, Ib. 1140 6 7. dpety tis €otw kal ov Téxvn, b 24. 
3voiv & Svrow pepoiv rhs Wuxis Tay Aoyor é€xovTwr, BarEepov av ein apetn, TOU 
8o€acrixod’ (or rod Aoycorixod, i.€. the didvora or reasoning faculty, the dis- 
cursive reason, as opposed to the vows, the speculative, intuitive reason, 
the organ of the other intellectual virtue copia): 7 re yap ddéa mept TO 
évdexduevov Arras exe, kal 7 Ppdvnats, 425. 1 S€ hpovnors mpakrikn, Cc. 8, 
1141 4 31. trav Kab’ Exacta cor n Ppornors, a yiverar yvopipa e& eprrerpias, 
c. 9, 1142 @ 14. 

§ 14. rov éveordra katpov| ‘the present (zzstavf) time’. évaravar, ‘to 
place in’ a position: évicrac@a, évorivar, eveatnxevar, éeveotava, ‘to be 
placed, set in, stand in’, a position. Hence (2) (I think) of things ‘stand- 
ing in the way’, and so either (a) close by, ‘present’, ‘instant’, ‘zs¢avs’ 
(tempus, bellum, &c.), ‘impending’, ‘threatening’ ; (for zzstans, ‘present’, 
Quint. V 10. 42, praeteritum, instans, futurunt). In grammar, éveatds xpo- 
vos, ‘the present tense’, évecraéca peroyn, ‘the present participle’, zzstans 
tempus (Facc. Lex. s.v.); or (8) ‘to stand in the way’ as an obstacle, 
impediment, or ‘objection’; as the logical évorqya and éveracrs, of an 
objection, or contrary instance, to a supposed conclusion ; and hence also 
‘instance’, something which stands in your way and so possibly attracts 
your attention, or as a generalisation of the logical ‘instance’ or objec- 
tion. See Introd. p. 269, and note. 

mepi S€ tav addov] ‘The rest are easily discerned’—‘the rest’ are 
what follows, the causes namely and consequences of virtue— anything 
that is productive of, because it tends to or promotes (mpds), virtue, or 
that is the effect or result of it (ra dm’ dperis yiwopeva), is estimable and 
an object of Arazse (kadov), Such things are (the first) the ‘ signs’ (the 
second) the works of virtue (and ¢herefore praiseworthy)’. The mee 
(Introd. p. 161—163) is the probable—or, in the case of the TEKUNpLOV. 
certain—indication of the existence of the thing which it accompanies ; 
from the ‘signs’ of virtue in a man we infer, with more or less probability, 
its actual existence. Schrader quotes the little tract mept dperdv kat 
kaxtov, printed as an appendix to the three Ethical treatises in Bekker’s 
4to ed. Vol. 1 p. 1249. It is an abridgment or epitome of Aristotle’s 
account of the virtues in the third and fourth books of the Ethics, with 
a slight admixture of Platonism and other occasional alterations, : €mrat- 
vera pey éore ra kahd, Vexra be Ta aloxypa. kal Trav pev Kadav nyovvra ai 
dperal, rev C) alcxpov al Fee wipeenrte €ort kal Ta aitia TOY dperay Kar 
Ta TapeTopeva Tats aperats (these are the ra moinrika ths apera ‘signs’ 
kal Td ywopeva dm avray Kal Ta épya avray, sa Bera phaband 18 je 

A mept dé rév GXwv...iSeiv] for the more usual ra 2Aa ‘Dein. This subs 
stitution of a preposition with its case for the direct government of the 
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OTt dvaykn Ta TE TwoMTLra THS GPETHS Elvat KaXa 
(3pos dpetny yap) Kal va dn’ apeTHS ytvopeva, 
ToavTa S€ Ta TE OnMEla THs dpEeThs Kal Ta Epya. 
€rrel O€ Ta Onucia Kal Ta TolwvTAa a éoTW ayabou 


verb, has been noticed by Heindorf in the case of e?s, on Plat. Lys. § 16, 
and in that of mepi and dugi, on Phaedo § 65, p. 250 C (in which place rept 
ka\Xous takes the place of the zominative) ; likewise of repi and vmép by 
Bremi on Dem. Olynth. 1 p. 14. 18 (ap. Schafer Appar. Crit. ad Demosth. 
I 208); and a similar use of the Latin, &c. by Heusing, ad Cic. de Off. 1 
15.3. Comp. Epist. ad Div. 11 17. 1; 111 12. 2 (Schafer), But what has 
not been observed of this usage is, that it is almost exclusively character- 
istic of a middle or later period of the Greek language, viz. the fourth 
century B.C. 

The earliest instances I have noted of it are Soph. Oed. Col. 422, 
ev S€ wot rédos avroiv yévorro thade tis payns wept, and Aj. 684, audl 
rovTo.cw e? axnoe. In Plato it is not uncommon, Phaedo 231 D, Pov- 
AeoOa mepi tivos, Rep. IV 427 A, eidos vouwv mépe Kal modurelas (a good 
example), Ib. 436 B, xa® éxacrov avrav mpirrouev, Phaedo 249 C (this use 
of xa@ éxacrov for the simple accusative is found in various writers ; see 
Stallbaum on Rep. Il. cc.), Ib. VII 533 B, rept mavros NapBavery, Theaet. 177 B, 
Gorg. 487 A. But in Demosthenes and Aristotle it becomes quite a 
usual mode of expression. In the de Fads. Leg. alone it occurs in §§ 6, 7, 
64, 167, 239, and probably elsewhere in the same speech. 

From Aristotle, with whom it is still more familiar, I will content 
myself with referring to Rhet. I 15. 1, mept rév dréxvov...emidpapeiv, 
Ib. § 27, rept dpxov...dedeiv. II 4.303 5. 21, rowovrous epi av (i.e. ovs) 
hoBotvra, a good example. 18. 4, repli peyéOous (i.e. wéyebos) kowvdv (éore), 
Ib. 21, init., in both of which it stands for the nominative, as it does also 
in Pol. vi (Iv) 2,1289 a 11, and 111 3,init. Pol.1 1 ult.1 9,1257@5,11 1 init., 
Ib. c. 4, 1262 625, mepi rod perapépeww—moddnv exer Tapaxnv. Eth. N. Iv 4 
init., rep peyadompereias died Geiv, X I Sub init., 1172 a 26, Umep Tdv rovovTw@Y 
—aperéov elva, where it stands for the accusative. de Insomniis c. 2, 
459 @ 29, éml rav hepopévav—xiveirar, would be more regularly ra depopeva. 

§ 15. émel 8€ ra onpeta k.r.A.] An exemplification of the preceding rule, 
and application of it to the special virtues. ‘Seeing that the signs of 
virtue, and all such things as are works (results, effects), or affections’ 
(properties, qualities, attributes—on ma6y and its various senses see 
Introd. pp. 113—118 ; on the special sense here, p. 114) ‘of it are xaha’, 
the same rule will apply to each special manifestation of it, as dvdpia. 
The an of virtue are illustrated in the examples by dvdpeiws, dixaias, 
ddikas: these are ran, ‘affections’, of courage, justice, and injustice, in 
the sense of ‘what happens to them’, some change they have undergone, 
consisting in a modification of them in form and signification ; as dicaiws 
‘justly’, denotes a certain mode of action, viz. just acting. An exception 
occurs to the general application of the rule to the special virtues in the 
case of dixavoovvn : in this alone, though it is true of the épya, it is not 
true of the wa6y : in other words, in the rest of the virtues the mraceis are 
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onpeta dvdpias n avopEiws TEM PAKTAL KaAa €ival, Kal 
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16xal ép’ doors Ta GOA TiN, kaha. kal éf— boots 


cvorotxa, the changes of termination represent true co-ordinates, all being 
terms referable to the same notion or class, viz. that of virtue, as avdpia, 
dvdpeios, dvdpetws: all are equally xadd and praiseworthy (see note on 
c. 7. 27); but in the single case of justice this does not universally apply, 
for 75 dixalos tnpodabatr, just (deserved) punishment, is not equally praise- 
worthy with a just act, ré Sialws mpdrrew, but the contrary ; since it is 
more disgraceful than an wujust punishment. (This seems to be a mere 
fallacy of éuevupla, ambiguity, egucvogue, dicaiws not standing in the 
same relation to (yyrodcOa and mparrew: in the one case the ‘justice’ of 
the act lies in the intention of the actor; in the other it belongs not 
to the actor, but to the law and the judge who inflicts the punishment. A 
similar equivocal meaning lies in the word wa6os: in the rule and the 
general application of it, it stands for properties or attributes: in the 
special exception it denotes an ‘affection’ in the sense of suffering or 
punishment.) 

§ 16. ef? dcois ra GOXa Tin, Kaa] The caddy is an end in itself; it is 
independent of all ulterior considerations and aims: therefore any act of 
which honour alone, and not profit (¢¢” Scots rir paddAov } Xpyuara) is the 
prize, is kadév : the prize aimed at, or the ed of the exertions and efforts, de- 
termines the character of those efforts or actions, which are therefore fair 
and noble like the end at which they aim. iy is an end of this kind. 
Eth. N. I 4, 1096 4 16, xa& aira (dyaOa) dé woia bein ris dv; 4 (are they 
not ?) dca kal povodjpeva Si@dxerat, oiov rd ppoveiv Kal dpav Kal fSovai tives Kat 
Tisai ; Tadra yap ei kal SV GAXo Te Si@dxopev, Guws tav Kal?’ avra adyabdy ely 
Tes dy. C. 3, 1095 b 22, rupn is the end of the rodurixds Bios, pursued by 
the xapievres kal mpaxrikol, v. 30, djXov obv Kara ye ToUTOUS 7) dpetn Kpeittov. 
In IV 7—I0, ri is represented as the end of the peyaddyuxor and girdé- 
tiot, the sphere in which these two virtues are exercised. c. 7, I 123 6 18, 
péytoroy S€ Todr’ Gv Oeinuey 3 rois Ocois drovepoper, Kat od bahia épievrat ot 
ev d€idpart, kal Td emt rots KadXlorots GOAov. Tovodrov & 7) Ten. 
kal doa py avtod veka x.r.d.] The general characteristic of all the follow- 
ing topics (to § 19) is disinterestedness ; unselfish acts, of which the object 
is the good of some one else, and not one’s own. Any act of this kind, 
where there is no w/¢erior end of profit or advantage to oneself, which is 
done therefore for its own sake, and ‘because it is in itself desirable a 
conforms to the definition, § 3, and is xadév. So the highest and purest 
form of friendship or love is distinguished from the two lower forms, 
those whose end is profit and pleasure. Both of these are selfish ; true 
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friendship is disinterested, of Bovddpevoe tdyaba trois Pidors exelvav 
€vexa padiora hidu, Eth. N. Vill 4 init.; and the true friend is érepos 
avros, IX 9 init. and Ib, 1170 4 6, or GAXos adrés, c. 4, 1165 a 31, 6a second 
self’ (not one’s own self) alter ego. And on the other hand, émiriypdot 
Tois €avTovs padior dyamGot, kal ds ev aloyp@ iravrovs droxadodat, Soxei TE 
6 pev Pavdros éavtod yap mdavra mpatre, kal dow poyOnpdrepos  ToToUT® 
paddov’ o & emecks did Td Kadov, K.T.A. IX 8, init. And in the Politics, 111 
7, the distinction of the two classes of government, normal and abnormal, 
épOai and rapexSace:s (deviations from the true standard), is determined 
by the exd of each, according as it is rd Kowdv or 7d tdvov ovppépov: the 
public interest of others, or the private interest of the governors them- 
selves, one or several ; in other words, it is determined by the selfishness 
or disinterestedness of the governing powers of the state. 

§ 17. dca Urép re—rd avtov] This clause seems certainly out of place 
here, though Schrader defends it as an example of ra admA@s dyaa. ‘Qui 
enim ut patriam iuvet commoda sua negligit, is bonum s¢mpliciter prae- 
fert illi quod Zuzc bonum foret’: that is, he prefers general to special or 
particular good, (his own). But this does not account for the re, which if 
the words are retained in the received order is as superfluous as it is inex- 
plicable. The sense would be improved and the particle accounted for 
by transferring the clause so as to follow ra rovatra (§ 17 ad fin.) The 
passage will then run thus: ‘and all absolute (or general, see note on 
amas, c. 2 § 4) goods: and all natural goods (things which are naturally 
good, in themselves, and so good for all) and (therefore, or xai, ‘that is’) 
things which are ot (specially and particularly) good to oneself (avr@), 
appropriated to particular individuals, because such things (things that 
are thus special and particular, and not common to others) carry with 
them the notion of selfishness or self-interest’. Here the clause comes 
in as the first example—‘anything, namely, which a man does ezther (re) 
far his country, to the neglect of his own interest, ov (kai) anything that 
a dead man may have the benefit of, rather than one who is living (such 
as posthumous fame, funeral orations, monuments to his memory) ; be- 
cause such honours paid (or advantages accruing) to a man while he is 
alive, involve or imply more self-interest’, and are therefore less xada. 

Ta amas ayaa] ‘Talia sunt quae absolute, citra respectum ad hunc 
hominem, locum, tempusve bona sunt. Unde r@ dm)ds, ill guod simpli- 
citer tale dicitur, opponuntur ra avr@ Rhet. I 7.35, et Il] 13. 4, ra rovrous 
Ill 19. 1, ra tevé Top. III 1 (116 @ 21), ra jpiv Magn. Mor. I 1, ra mpos 
@Anda de Gen. An. VII (sic); ra mH, mod, wore, mpés tt, de Soph, El. ¢. 5, 
166 6 22.’ Schrader. Add 4 dmds 4 éxeivos, Eth. N.1 11, 1101 4 3. ovde 
6 dds, ddd’ 6 Tas, Ib. 11 4, 1106 a I. 

kal ra TH doer dyabd] Conip. 7. 33, 7d adropvés. ‘Sunt profecto lauda- 
tionibus minime incongruentes materiae, genus, parentes, patria, pul- 
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critudo, ingcnii acumen, solertia, docilitas, tenax memoria, ingenita animi 
magnitudo, et quae a natura proveniunt bona alia.’ Schrader. 

avrg dyaOa] ‘good for him’, that is, for this or that individual. See 
note on c. 7. 35, 7d avrd kal dmAds, and Schrader (quoted above on ra 
amas dyaGa). 

§ 19. ra evepyerjuara] ‘any benefits conferred’, because they are 
necessarily conferred on others, and therefore, so far, more praiseworthy 
than acquisitions, These are distinguished from evmpaylat mepi Gdous (ante), 
which are ‘any good and noble deeds done in the service of others, and 
not for oneself’, for the same reason as the preceding. Eth, Nic. Iv 15, 
1163 @ 1, adv S€ 7d ed roveiv pi) va dvtimdbn, Gpédipov Sé Td evepyereio Oat. 

§ 20. ra yap alcypa x.r.A.] ‘for shameful things we are all ashamed of, 
when we say, do, or are intending to do them’. Sappho’s verses, for 
instance, in answer to Alcacus,—‘ something I would say, but shame pre- 
vents me’—she infers from this that it was something to be ashamed of, 
«ioxpdy, and replies, ‘ Hadst thou yearned after things good or fair, and 
had not thy tongue stirred up mischief to utter it, shame had not possessed 
thine eyes, but thou wouldst have spoken of the thing that is right’. The 
third line in particular of this Alcaic stanza requires correction, and there 
is not much help to be derived from the Aristotelian Mss. In the first, 
Blomfield, Afus. Crit. 1 p. 17, reads kké ? éodkdv: and Hermann (much 
better), £7. Afetr. Gr. 11 16, de stroph. min. iké o’ (‘reached thee’, the 
Homeric ixew), from the reading ixes of one Ms. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Gr. p. 607, follows Ms A‘ in reading jxe and the Aeolic éoAdv. The third 
line, which in the MSs appears as aidds xév ce ovk elyev Supar’, without 
varia lectio, is written by Blomfield, u.s., aidds Kev odxé 7 Smmar’ elyev: 
by Hermann, aidsds xé revs ovk elyev dmmar’; and by Bergk, aid@s xe o 
ovk dv jyev ommar’ (surely xe and dy thus repeated in different forms and 
almost immediate juxtaposition is indefensible): none of these seems to 
be satisfactory, but I have nothing better to suggest. [In Bergk’s 2nd 
ed. p. 674 the fragment is printed as follows: ai & nxes Eady ivepoy f 
kdov, | kal py Te Felmnv yNaao’ éxixa kaxov, | aids Ké a’ od klxavev 
Oppar’, | GAN reyes mepl ra dixalas. S.] 


The fact that the eye is the principal organ of the manifestation of 
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some of the feelings or emotions, as love, shame, fear, is here, as often 
elsewhere, expressed poetically by the phrase that ‘shame has its seat in 
the eye’. Compare the proverb in II 6. 18, rd év dpOarpois ecivae aldd, 
where see note. 

§ 21. Kal repi ay dyaudort py hoBovpevo] ‘and things about which we 
are excessively anxious or distress ourselves, without fear’: the acquisition 
of which causes us a violent mental struggle (dyv), distress, or anxiety, 
‘agony’ in our exertions to attain, or in the fear of losing, it. The addi- 
tion of y7 poBovpevor is made here, because fear is the usual concomitant 
of the emotion, and generally included in the notion. Probl. 11 31, 4 dre 
dywvia Popes ris éort mpds apxny epyov (Vict.). dywuay belongs to that class 
of verbs which imply a diseased state or condition of the mind or body ; 
sce note on mvevoriay, I 2.18. 

The anxious feeling is usually excited about the kind of good things 
that ‘tend to our reputation’; and this is why they are praiseworthy. 

§ 22. ‘The virtues (excellences) and functions of men and things 
naturally worthier, are nobler and more praiseworthy, as in man than in 
woman ’. 

§ 23. ai dmroXavotixai (dperai)] ‘those which contribute to the gratifi- 
cation or enjoyment of others rather than of ourselves, of which justice is 
an instance’. dmoAavors is not here confined to sensual gratification, its 
proper meaning. In Eth. N. 1,3, Sardanapalus, the type of sensuality, is 
taken as the representative of the Bios amodavorixds: note on I 5.7. Here 
again it is the unselfishness that is laudable. 

§ 24. cal rd Tovs éxOpods Tipwpeicba paddov] ‘and the heavier venge- 
ance on, punishment of, one’s enemies’ (u@Adov may be either to punish 
them in a higher degree, the more the better ; or as contrasted with carad- 
AdrrecOa, ‘rather than the reverse’), and ‘refusing to be reconciled, come 
to terms, with them’. The reason being, that ‘retaliatory’ or ‘ reciprocal 
justice’ (note on § 7) requires this, and therefore it is right, and of course 
laudable ; and also because ‘not to be beaten’ (an unyielding resolution) 
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is a sign of a ‘manly character’. Comp. I 6.26 (ayaba) ra Trois é€yOpois 
axa, and §29. This was a constant article of the popular morality, and 
is cited as such here: see, for instance, Xen. Mem. Iv 2, 14 seq. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1 (2), 13,14. Again in Aristotle’s Rhet. 115. 5, Eur. lon 1045—7, 
Med. 808, Cic. de Off. I 7. 2. : 

§ 25. ‘Victory and honour are noble and praiseworthy things ; for 
they are desirable though unproductive (see c. 5. 7, note zw/ra § 26), and 
manifest (are signs of) an excess, superiority, higher degree, of virtue’, 
i.e. a higher degree than the virtues which they crown would attain with- 
out them: a man may be good without them; with them he must be 
better. Comp. Eth. N. Iv 8 init. of yap evyevets a€sovvrar tins Kal of dv- 
vaorevovres % of mAovTovvTes’ ev Umepoxn yap, TO 8 adyab@ vmepexov wav 
évripotepov. Comp. z7/ra § 39. 

punpovevra] ‘things to be, capable of being, or that deserve to be, 
remembered’; as evpynpoveura (22/ra) is ‘easy to be remembered’. pvnpo- 
vevpata, which Victorius adopts upon the superior authority of MSS, is #zo- 
numenta, memorials, elogia, et guae memoriam alicuius ornant. He does 
not seem to have observed, what Bekker, who prefers the former, doubt- 
less did, though he does not say so, that paAdAov can be construed with the 
adjective pvnpovevta, but hardly, or not so well, with the sudstantive 
pynpovevdpara. 

@ pr) (Sure Ererac] ‘things that outlast life, that follow a man beyond 
the grave’, as posthumous fame. 

ois tit dkodovdei] Honour itself, especially as contrasted with profit 
(supra § 16), imparts a praiseworthy character as the prize of action, and is 
itself xadov and a thing to be praised (§ 25, swéra). It must therefore 
convey this in some measure to everything, particularly actions, by which 
it is attended upon or accompanied. 

Ta mepitra] (see note on 6, 28) are cada as well as dya@d. They are 
thus illustrated by Schrader. ‘ Quae aliis sui generis praestant. Gellius 1 
xu P. Crassus Mucianus traditur quingue habuisse rerum bonarum 
maxima et praecipua, quod esset aditissimus, guod nobilissimus, guod 
eloguentissimus, guod iuris consultissimus, guod Pontifex Maximus. 
Velleius (de Pompeio), 11 53, Vir in id evectus super guod ascendi non potest. 

Ta pov@ Umdpxovra] ra ida kal & pydeis, 6.28. The difference between 
the two lies in this, that the topic of 6. 28 denotes Positive good, as excel- 
lences, accomplishments, personal or intellectual advantages, which are 
peculiar to a man, and shared by no one else ; here they rather refer to 
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peculiar actions, or qualities that can be manifested in action, which are 
more easily remembered, and therefore more the objects of praise, and in 
this sense xadXiw: éx mpdfewv 6 ematvos, § 32. 

“In bibliotheca, quae prima in urbe ab Asinio Pollione publicata est, 
unius M, Varronis viventis posita imago est, Plin. vil 30. LZ. Metello 
tribuit populus Romanus quod nunguam ulli alit ab condito aevo ut 
guoties in senatum tret curru veheretur ad curiam. Plin. vil 43.’ Schrader. 
I have quoted these instances because from Schrader’s point of view 
they very well illustrate the topic. But I believe they are not exactly 
what Aristotle had in his mind when he wrote the words. These are 
not exactly subjects of ‘praise’, which the topics of this chapter deal 
with, exclusively or more immediately. ra mepirra and ra povm vrap- 
xovra are to be taken together, the latter being a step higher in degree 
than the former. ta mepirra are distinguished and exceptional (as 
Schrader puts it) excellences, qualities, achievements. ra pov vmdpxovra 
are a step beyond, ‘unique’. 

§ 26. xrqjyara Gxapra] note on 5.7, éore d€ xpyoua paddov. A pleasure- 
garden on this principle is a finer thing and more deserving of approba- 
tion than a market-garden from which you make a profit. The reason 
here given for this preference is different to that assigned in Eth. N. IV 9 
(quoted in the note referred to). There it is accounted for by the self- 
sufficiency or independence (avrdpxeia) that it implies; here by its being 
more in accordance with the gen¢/eman’s character, in contrast with the 
vulgarity of trade and money-making. 

Ta map éxdaorots td:a] These are special pursuits, modes of action, man- 
ners, and customs cultivated in particular countries, ‘national’ and ‘pecu- 
liar tothem’. In England, for instance, special skill in cricket and other 
athletic exercises gains a man applause; in Greece, running, boxing, 
wrestling, chariot-racing, are the great games. In Europe a man is 
applauded for his skill in dancing, which the Chinese utterly contemn, 
‘and regard as a useless waste of labour. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.24, Minus 
Lacedaemone studia literarum guam Athenis honoris merebuntur; plus 
patientia, fortitudo. 

dca onpeia €ors rev map’ ExdoTots érawoupever] ‘all signs, or distinctive 
marks, of habits (characters, actions), that are approved in particular 
countries, as the habit of wearing long hair in Lacedaemon. This is 
a ‘sign’ of a gentleman, a character very much approved in that country. 
It is a sign of this, because with long hair it is difficult to perform any 
menial task, and therefore the wearing it shews that menial occupations 
are alien from that character. Gaisford quotes, Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. XI 3, 
pice 8¢ (Lycurgus sc.) kal xopav rots vmép thy AByriKny nAckiay, vouifov 
odt@ Kal peifous dv Kal éXevOeprorépous Kal yopyorépous paiverOa. [Aristoph. 
Aves, 1282, éAaxwvopdvouy Gravres avOpwmot Tore, EKOpwv K.T.D. s.] 

1 od yap oldv 1 éxirniedoat Ta THs dperas fdvra Ploy Bdvavooy 7 Onrixor, 
Pol. 111 5, 1278 a 20. 
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Onrixov] Ojres, Ontevew, denote hired service in agriculture but not 
slavery; the is 18 tid Sovkes. In this sense both words are used by 
Fromer. The 6jres formed the fourth and lowest class under the Solonian 
constitution, At Athens, in Aristotle’s time, the Onres, ro OntiKxov (wAnOos), 
sttif denotes the class of paid agricultural labourers, as an order of the 
state or population ; and is expressly distinguished from the Bavavaoe 
or reyvira, artisans and petty manufacturers, who are still hired Tabourers, 
but-work at mechanical employments, and in towns, forming with the 
others the lowest order of the population of the state. In Pol. Il 5, 
Bavavoos and 67s are several times thus distinguished. It is there said 
that in some constitutions (such as monarchies and aristocracies) neither 
of these classes is admitted into the governing body ; in oligarchies the 
Os cannot, the Bdvavaos can, be a citizen. In the account given, VI (IV) 
4, 1291 6 14 seq., of the various kinds of population which form the bases 
of so many different varieties of democracy, we have in line 25 the term 
xepyntixov, of precisely the same import, substituted for @jTcov : the other 
had been already mentioned. In Pol. VII (V1) 4, 1319 @ 27, three classes 
of these lower orders are distinguished, ro mAnGos ro te tov Bavavcav 
(artisans) kat TO Tay ayopalwy avOpdmey (small tradesmen or retailers, 
buyers and sellers in the market, VI (IV) 4, 1291 @ 4, A€yw S€ dyopaiov ro 
wept Tas mpaoets Kal Tas wvds Kat Tas €uopias Kal Kamndelas SturpiBov), Kat TO 
@nrixoyv. Of all these it is said just before, 6 yap Bios daddos, Kal ovbév 
éyyov per aperns. Ontixov metaph.=SovArxov, ‘servile, menial’, occurs 
again Eth. Nic. Iv 8, 1125.1. 

§ 27. pndSepiav epya(ecPa Bavavoov réxynv] This again applies to Lace- 
daemon: Gaisford quotes Aelian, V. H. VI 6, Bavavoov d¢ eidévar réxvnv avdpa 
AaxedSaudriov ovx e€pv. Xen. Oecon. IV 2, kal yap ai ye Bavavorkal Kadov- 
pevac Kal emippnroi elo Kal eixdtws pévror mavy adokodvta mpos Tov Toco 
(add VI 5). 

Bavavoov] Of the various kinds of population of a state, enumerated 
in Pol. vi (IV) 4, the first is the mepi rhv tpopiy mrAOos, Td yeopycxdy : the 
second, 16 Bdvavoov" gor S€ rodTo Tb mepi Tas Téxvas Sy avev TéAW advvaTov 
oikeio Out’ tovta@y S€ ray texvav ras pev €€ avaykns vrapxew Sei, ras dé eis rpu- 
diy f kah@s (jv, 1291 a1. So that here the fine arts, as well as the necessary, 
indispensable, or mechanical arts, are all included in the class Bdvavoor. 
See on this subject Thirlwall, Wzs¢. Gr. (Cab. Cycl. 2nd. ed.) c. 18, Vol. 111 
p. 64, note. Pol. v (VIII) 2, 1337 4 8 seq., Bavavoov § épyov etvar Set Todro 
vopitew kal Téxvnv TavTnv Kal paOnow, doa mpds Tas xpyoes Kal Tas mpdkes 
Tas Tis dpeths dxpnorov dmepydfovrar TO capa Tay Ehevbpav thy Wuxny 
Thy diavoiav, S10 ras re rovavras Téxvas doar TO GGpa Tapackevatover XEipov 
Stacia Bae Bavatcous kadotpev, kal tas proOaprikds épyacias’ aoxodov yap 
movovat THY Suavorav kal Tarewry. I 11,1258 5 37, (rav epyactav) Bavavoorarat 
év als ra oopara hoBdyrat padiora. Eth, Eudem. 1 4, 1215 @ 30, Aéyw de 
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Bavavoous (réxvas) tas édpalas Kai proOapyixds (arts sedentary and mer- 
cenary). The édpaias in this last passage explains the dodily degradation 
and injury of the preceding. Comp. Plato, Rep. VII 522 B, IX 590 B, 
Phileb. 55 c, Theaet. 176 (Heind. note § 85), (Legg. vill 4, 846 D No 
native must learn or practise any handicraft. One art is enough for any 
man ; and the natives or citizens must occupy themselves excluszvely in 
statecraft or public duties). Arts are inferior in dignity in proportion to 
their necessity or utility, Arist. Metaph. Ar. Cic. de Off. 1 42. 5. 

ehevOépov...7d pt) mpds GdXov Chv] ‘to live with reference to, dependent 
upon, at the beck and call of, another’. Independence, avrdpkewa, is 
a characteristic of the édevOepos, the ‘free and independent’ citizen. Ari- 
stotle is writing at Athens, and for Athenians. So it is said of the peya- 
AoWvxos, Eth. N. Iv 8, 1124 6 32, cat mpds GdXov pi Sivacba Chv ad 4 mpos 
pitov Sovdrxoy yap. Metaph. A 2, 982 4 25, (Vict.) of 4 mpdrn pirocodia, 
dHrov ds dC ovdepiav adtiy Cyrodpev xpelav érépav, GAN aonep avOporos, 
paper, eXeVOepos 6 adrod Evexa kal py Gddov dy, odTw Kal adtn povn edevOepa 
ovea Tév emiotnpady’ porn yap atrn avris Evexév éorw. Victorius also quotes, 
in illustration of pos addov Gv, Dem. (fro Ctesiphonte, as he calls it) de 
F. Leg. p. 411, rots d€ mpos vuas (Got Kal tis map’ vay Tins yxopévors. 
The import of the phrase is, to look to another in all that you say and do, 
to direct your life and conduct by the will and pleasure of another; in the 
relation (pos) of servant or dependent to master. 

It is to be observed that the reason here assigned for avoiding all 
mechanical occupations as disreputable, viz. that it destroys a man’s 
independence, so that he cannot subsist wzthout looking to others, places 
the objection to it upon a different ground to that assigned in the Politics 
(quoted in the last note), where it is that they disqualify a man for doing 
his duty to the state. 

§ 28. Anmréov b€ x.r.A.] ‘and we may assume (or represent, substitute one 
for the other, on occasion) things (qualities, and the terms expressing them) 
that are very nearly related to the identical, both in‘'commendation and 
censure, as that the cautious is cold and designing, the simple (simpleton) 
worthy and amiable, and the insensible mild and calm’. This lays down 
the general rule, of which the next topic is a special variety, vroxopiopds. 

Quint. Inst. Orat. m1 7. 25. dem praecipit (Aristotle in this place) 
illud quogue, quia sit guaedam virtytibus ac vitits vicinitas, utendum 
proxima derivatione verborum ut pro temerario fortem, pro prodigo 
liberalem, pro avaro parcum vocemus: quae eadem etiam contra valent. 
Quod quidem orator, id est vir bonus, nunguam Sactet, nist forte communi 
utilitate ducatur. To the same effect, Cic. Orat. Part xx1I 81 (Schrader), 
[Liv. xxm 12, (Fabium) fro cunctatore segnem, pro cauto timidum, 
affingens vicina virtutibus vitia, compellabat. s.] 

xpnoros for 7riOcos is one of those ironical euphemisms which Plato 
is so fond of employing ; as also are yhokis, vs, and evn 6ns, this dast 
belonging also to the common language. yAvkvs, Hipp. Maj. 288 B; 7d, 
in several places, Theaet. 209 E, Gorg. 491 E, Rep. I 337 D, VII 527 D, and 
elsewhere; Lat. suavis, lepidus. xpnords, Phaedr. 264 B, Theaet. 161 A, 
166 A, Rep. V 479 A, &c. Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 131. [On evnea, cf. note 
on Isocr. Paneg. § 169, and Rep. 400 E, quoted iz/ra, p. 175. S.] 
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§ 29. Kal ékaorov x.r.A.] “and in every case from the accompanying, 
attendant, qualities (the qualities that come er¢, but always on the higher 
and better side ; on dxoAovdeiv and its various senses, see note on c. 6. 3) 
derive (éx) a term or expression always in the best direction (with the 
most favourable tendency, izterpretatio in melius, putting the most favour- 
able construction on the actual facts of the case); call, for instance, the 
irascible and insane, ‘simple and straightforward’, and self-will (head- 
strong, stubborn, obstinate temper; avéadys, one who pleases himself, 
av6-adns, ‘self-pleaser’, and wé// have his own way), ‘magnificence’, or 
proper pride, and a due sense of dignity (cepvov)”}. 

On épyidos Victorius compares Hor. Sat. I 3.51, atest truculentior atgue 
plus aeguo liber: simplex fortisque habeatur, with Cic. de Legg. I 7, 
solent enim, id quod virorum bonorum est, admodum trasci, and there- 
fore an angry temper may be attributed to a virtuous disposition. 

pavxos represents an excitable, violent, furious temper, which some- 
times almost assumes the appearance of raving madness. In Plato it is 
applied to Chaerephon, Socrates’ intimate (in the Charmides, init.), and 
to Apollodorus, Symp. 173 D, where it expresses a very impetuous, ex- 
citable temperament, inclined to extravagant and violent manifestations 
in feeling and utterance ; which is illustrated by the conduct ascribed to 
him at Socrates’ death, Phaedo 117 D. 

On dm)ois, as expressive of character, see note I 2. 4, 

avéadns. In Eth. Eud. Ul 3, 1221 @ 8, III 7, 1233 4 34, cepvorns, proper 
pride, the due measure of personal dignity in one’s bearing and behaviour 
to others, mpos érepov (pv, isa_ mean between the two extremes, dpecxeia 
the defect (over-complacency and obsequiousness), and avdaveta excess 
(undue contemptuousness xarappornors, and disregard of their feelings and 
wishes). In the Magn. Mor. I 29, it is likewise the excess of cepvdrns, as 
dpeoxeia is the defect. It is exercised mepi ras evrevfers, in the ordinary 


1 It seems to me nearly certain that weyadomperg is a mistgke, either of the 
author himself or one of his transcribers, for weyaddpuxorv. ‘The two have already 


been distinguished x ¢his very chapter, 8§ 11, 12, and peyadompérea, when it zs 
distinguished from the other as by Aristotle, and not made to include it as by 
Plato (see the note on § 12), is altogether unsuitable to express the character of 
the av@d5ns, being confined as it is to liberality in bestowing money on a large 
scale: whereas the virtue of weyadoyuxla is precisely what avéddea might be 
represented to be by the figure vwroxopicuds, by bestowing on it a ‘flattering’ 
designation. I refer for the proof of this to the Nic. Eth. 1v 7.8: it will be 
found that cexvdérns, another false interpretation which is here put upon avédédaa, 
is also characteristic of the weyaddyuyos. Plato points out the true vaoxopicpds 


in the case of peyadompérea, Rep. VI 5605, vroKopifsuevor...dawrlay se peya- 
Aompérecavy. 
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intercourse of society, and manifests itself in the character olos pybevi 
évruxetv pnd diadeyfva, in a wilful and stubborn reserve which repels all 
social converse. The character is represented in the name itself; which 
is avro-adns, ‘self-pleasing’. So that when we give the name of peyaddwuxos 
and gepyos to one who is really avOdadns, we are substituting a virtue for 
a vice, a mean state for an excess. avdadea is one of Theophrastus’ 
‘Characters’ defined by him as dmnveta duidlas, ‘social brutality’. 

The special form of this misapplication of names in praise and cen- 
sure is called vroxopicpos, when it takes the favourable side, and inter- 
pretatur in melins. Is hgure, the name of which is derived from 
the endearing terms used by nurses to children (mpés xépnv 4 xdpov déyerv 
arocpixpovrra, Tim. Lex., lisping in imitation of them), compare Aesch. c. 
Timarch. p. 17 § 126, ravrny €& vroxopicpatos ritOis erwvupiay éyw, Theophr. 
mept andias: vmoxopiferOat mommifey (Ast ad loc.), or by lovers, Plat. Rep. 
V 474 E, 4 épacrod vmoxopifopevov, Arist. Plut. 1012, yyrrapiov dy cat parriov 
vmexopitero (whence it stands for a ‘diminutive’, Rhet. 111 2.15); hence it is 
transferred to flattering or endearing expressions in general, and especially 
such as, in describing the moral character of anything, substitute some 
nearly associated virtue for a vice; to palliate, extenuate, gloss over. 
Examples occur in Plat. Rep. VIII 560 E (already referred to), III 400 E, 
Gvorav vroxoprfopevot Kadodpev ws evnGecay. Alexis, Tarantini Fr:3, Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. lll 484, dp’ ovx oic8 dru ro Kadovpevov fav rovto ba- 
rpiBns xapw Svoy’ éorly vmoxopicpa ths avOpwrims poipas: Ovid, Ar. 
Am. I! 657, nominibus mollire licet mala, followed by a long string of 
examples. Lucr. Iv 1154 seq. Horat. Sat. I 3. 44—54. Thucydides, 
III 82, in 2 well-known passage, mentions this perversion of moral terms 
amongst the signs of demoralization prevalent in Greece at the period of 
the Corcyrean sedition, cat rpv ciwOviay afidow trav cvopatwy és Ta Epya 
dvrnXakav TH Stxacaoes x.r.A. See Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 266,6; Ernesti, Lex. 
Techn. Gr. s. v.; Shilleto, ad Dem. de F. L. § 293; Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. 
vi 1.c.—Quintilian calls it derivatio verborum in the passage above quoted; 
and v 13.25, describes it, sz acri et vehementi fuerit usus oratione, candem 
vem nostris verbis mitioribus proferre; which he then illustrates from 
Cicero’s speeches. The opposite practice is described II 12. 4, est Prae- 
terea guaedam virtutum vitiorumgue vicinia, qua maledicus pro libero, 
temerarius pro forti, effusus pro copioso accipitur. [Farrar’s Chapters on 


Language, p. 281 sqq. S.] ; 
kai rovs év rais vmepBodais x.r.A.] The only difference between this and 


the preceding form of vmoxopicpds is, that this is a special variety of the 
other, which substitutes the mean for the excess, but still according to the 
favourable interpretation of it. Opacvrns is the vmepBorn of avdpeia, Eth. 
N. II 7, 1107 4 3, 8, 11086 20, I 109 77--And doorla, prodigality, the spend. 


thrift’s habit, c. 7, 1107 4 10, c. 8, 1108 4 24. 


mapadoytorixov ék THs airias] ‘liable to lead to a false i ’, Rhet. 
Il 24-3, ; ra manans ex causa’, Portus. ‘The mis-reasoning 
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(mapadoytorixov), or false reasoning, proceeding from the cause’, is the iden- 
tification of two different causes which must necessarily produce dissimilar 
effects or actions ; these latter are confounded by the fallacy, and ascribed 
to the same cause. The cause of an action is the mpoaipeors, the voluntary 
and deliberate purpost Oftt;-otherwise represented asthe ‘ motive’ (the 
effitien Now this cause or motive is different in the case of an act 
of wanton rashness, where there is no necessity (obligation) to incur the 
danger (od py dvdykn kwduveutixds), and of an act of virtue, ¢rue courage, 
which has a noble end, ré xaddv, in view: they are prompted by different 
motives, one belonging to the class ‘bad’, the other that of the ‘ good’. 
This identification of the causes of the two actions leads to the ‘false infer- 
ence’, that as the same cause produces the same effect, and the cause of 
both actions is the same, the effects are likewise the same, and both of 
them are acts of virtue. And then the further inference is drawn, that 
whatever a man will do from a less powerful motive, he will do a fortioré 
from one which is higher and more prevailing: the higher the motive or 
cause, the more powerful the impulse or effect. Similarly it is zaferred 
that if a man is lavish to everybody, this must include his friends ; by 
the rule, omne maius continet in se minus. 

vmepBorn dperijs] Cic. Tusc. Q. V 26.105, exsuperantia virtutts. vmep- 
Body and vmepoxyn are frequently employed fo -expréss an excess above 
a given standard, average, or mean; the general conception of ‘excess’, 
of mere ‘superiority’; without the additional notion of a ‘vicious’ excess, 
a depravation or deviation from a ¢rwe standard, which usually accom- 
panies the word, and more especially in Aristotle’s theory of virtue, where 
it stands for a class of moral vices. ‘Non significat hic xzmium sed prae- 
stantia.’ Victorius, With the notion here expressed, comp. Eth. N. II 2, 
sub fin. 1105 a 9, mept 5€ rd xaher@repov del Kal Téxvn yiverar Kal dpery Kal 
yap 76 ed Bédriov ev rovrm. The average standard of excellence is surpassed, 
‘good becomes better’, in proportion to the degree of difficulty surmounted 
in accomplishing any task. Pol. Iv (vII) 1, 1323 4 3, kekoopinpevors eis 
vrrepBohip, lines 8 and 14, xara thy vmepoyny, Cc. 4, 1326 a 21, Ib. 4 12, THs 
UmepBodijs Spos, 5 24. Pol. VI (IV) 12, 1296 4 19, woody dé (by ‘quantity’ I 
mean) rv tod mdnOous varepoxnv. This sense of the word is also common 
in Demosthenes, as de Cor. 291. 24, éyd 8& rooavryy dmepBoArny tTovodpat, 
and the same phrase de F. L. p. 447.25. c. Mid. 519. 24, ore dé vmepBoAn 
TOY pera Tavra. vrepBort cuxopartias, Kakias, dapedy, dvadeias, @udrntos, 
UBpews, &c., in all which vmepBory denotes not Zhe vice, but merely the 
‘measure’ of it. 

§ 30. okomeiv S€ Kal map’ ols 6 €ravos] Compare III 14.11. The same 
illustration of the topic, from Plato’s Menexenus, is there repeated, with 
the addition of & r@ émrapiw, ‘in the funeral oration’, meaning the 
Platonic dialogue. Socrates, Plato’s principal character, or hero, or 
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spokesman, is here taken more Aristotelio as a substitute for Plato him- 
self, whose opinions and sentiments he is supposed exactly to represent}. 
The passage of the Menex. 235 D runs thus, ei pév yap d€oe ’AOnvaious év 
TleAorovyncios ed déyew 7) Medorovynaious év AOnvaiots, dyabod dy pyropos 
S€o1 tov meicovros Kat evdoxiuyjcovros’ <drav b€ tis €v TovTows dywvitnras 
ovorep Kal émawwet ovdev péya Soxet ed Aéeyew. 

On this passage, Quintilian, Inst. Or. WI 7. 23, Juteresse tamen Ari- 
Stoteles putat ubi guidgue laudetur aut vituperetur. Nam plurimum 
refert gui sint audientium mores, quae publice recepta persuasio: ut illa 
maxime guae probant esse in e0 gui laudabitur credant, aut in eo contra 
guem dicemus ea quae oderunt. Ita non dubium erit iudicium quod 
orationem praecesserit. 

TO map éxaoro.s Tiusov x.t.X.| These are appeals to national and class 
prejudices and preferences. We should attribute to the object of our 
encomium the possession of any gift, quality, accomplishment which 
happens to be esteemed by the particular audience that we are address- 
ing; as in a company of Scythians it would be advisable to address our- 
selves to their national habits and modes of thinking, and to praise out 
hero for his skill in hunting or strength or bravery; at Sparta for patience 
and fortitude (Quint. u.s.); at Athens for literary accomplishments. 

‘And in a word, (or, as a general rule), to refer (in praising any one 
before an audience of this kind) what ¢hey highly value to the xadov, since 
they appear to border closely upon one another’. ‘To refer riya to 76 
kadov’, is to invest them with a mora/ character, ro xadov being the moral 
end, the right, the end of action. This is as much as to say that these 
things, which are so precious in their eyes, are not only valuable, but 
right in themselves, and therefore they do well to hold them in high 
esteem. 

§ 31. dca xara ro mpoojKoy x.r.r.] ‘all that seems naturally to belong 
to a man in virtue of his birth or antecedents’, qualities, actions, achieve- 
ments; ‘such things as were fo be expected from him’. 


1 Bp. Fitzgerald (ap. Grant, ad Eth, N. vi 13. 3) remarks, on Eth. N. 111 
8. 6, that Aristotle in referring to Socrates prefixes the article when he speaks 
of him as Plato’s interlocutor and representative, and omits it when he has the 
real historical Socrates in his mind. This is no doubt ‘the general (Grant says, 
invariable) rule; but I have noted one exception in Pol. v (vIII) 7, 1342 6 23, 
where we find Zwxpdre: without the article in a reference to Plato’s Republic, 
I 398£. The rule is extended to other Platonic characters borrowed from 
history, as Tdv’Apioropavyy (the Aristophanes of the Symposium), Pol. 11 4,1262 611, 
and 6 Tuas (Plato’s Timzus, not the real personage), de Anima A 3, 4064 26. 
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o 4 \ 4 A 
Tm povmrnpy Mev’ EVOALMOVIKOV yap Kat KaAov TO TpOT- 
~ 4 > 4 A - Cee) \ 
emkTac Oat TUYLNV. KQ@t €l Tapa TO TpoonkoV o€ ETL 
/ * > ~ A / 

TO BéATIOV Kal TO KAaAALOV, OLOV Et EVTUXWVY EV ME- 

? a“ A , vA , / 
Tplos aTUXwY OE peyadowuxos, 7 metCwy yiryvouevos 
v7 ~ ys \ 
BeATiwy Kal KaTaANaKTiKWTEpOS. TOOUTOV OE TO 

a e/ > e A A ~ > 
TOU "Ipixparous, €E olwy els ola, Kat TO TOU ONUp- 
qLOViKOU 

, a 3 ee a? -~ 
mpoobe pev aud’ wpuotow exw TPAXELaV, 
a , 
Kal TO TOU Lipwyidov 
¢ A cod = / 
| TaTpos TE Kal dvdpos ddeAPwv T ovTa TUpavywY. 
> \ ce mass ~ / Ces af \ -~ 
32 érel © ék Twv Tpakewy 6 Ematvos, idiov d€ TOU 
mpoimnpypevav] ‘res antea virtute alicuius studioque possessas, laudes 
quas sibi quispiam labore suo comparaverit.’ Victorius. ‘his own pre- 
vious acquisitions or possessions’; such as a stock of previous good, noble, 
great deeds, with which his new achievement, now the object of the 
encomium, is in accordance; as it ought to be. It is praiseworthy 
because it is the addition of a new honour, which, since honour itself is 
xadcv, must also have a tendency to happiness (evdacporrxov) and be right 
itself, and all that is right is praiseworthy. 

But not only conformity with a man’s antecedents may be adduced in 
praise of an action, but also the opposite, ‘if he surpass them, namely, 
and improve upon’ his own early condition and actions, or those of his 
ancestors, not acting 27 accordance with the past and what he was born 
to, but contrary fo it, i.e. beyond it. 

kata\Xaxrixadtepos|] This does not necessarily contradict the topic of 
§ 24; -the irreconcilable temper there is only to be fostered against 
enemies, here it probably refers exclusively to friends: or if not, in 
Rhetoric either side may be taken as a subject of commendation, each 
suitable to a different kind or disposition of audience. 

rd Tov "Idixpdrous—ro rod dAvpmovixov] Both of them already quoted, 
117.92,d. Ve 

ro Tov Ziwwvidov] The epigram is given at length by Thucydides vI 59. 
Bergk, Fragm. Lyr.Gr. Simon. Fr. 115, p. 781 [p. 906, 2nd ed.].’Avdpbs dpio- 
TeUoayFOS «¥ Ehdads rav ép’ Eavrod | ‘Inmiou "Apxedixny ide kéxevbe xovis. |*H 
marpos te kat avdpds dde\pay 1° odca tupayver | Iaidwv tr’ ovK fpbn voov és 
draaGaXinv. 

§ 32. éx rov mpateav 6 €ravos] ‘praise is derived from actions’, i.e. it 
is only (moral) actions that can furnish topics of @rawos, in its proper 
ee areas ee blame, moral approbation and disapprobation 
utler), are the tests of virtue and vice. 6 pév yap fmawos ris dperis. 
Eth. N. 112, rior 4 32. i chs 
See on this subject, and upon what follows, the distinction of €rawvos, 


€yxa@psov, and evSaiuovopos and paxapicpds, Introd. App. B to c.9 §§ 33, 34, 
p. 212 seq. 
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omovoaiov TO _KaTa mpoaipecw, MELATEOY SELKVVAaL 


, \ 

TPATTOVTA KATA Tpoaiperw, Yenowov Sé TO TOA- 
iA 

Aakis Paiverba rwempayota. 10 Kal Ta ouuTTW- 


iStov rod arovdaiov Td xara mpoaipeow] On mpoaipecis, see note, c. 6. 26. 
The spoaipecrs, the deliberate moral purpose, is the distinctive character- 
istic of moral action. ‘Acting in accordance’ with this is consequently 
said to be ‘peculiar to’, the Arofprium, characteristic of ‘the man of 
worth’, or good man. In ‘praising’ any one, therefore, praise being, 
strictly speaking, confined to moral action, ‘we must endeavour to shew 
that his actions are directed by a deliberate moral purpose’. 

gaiveoba] ‘that he should de shewx to have’... ‘that it should be 
made clear that he has’... Note on I 7.31, p. 141. 

616 kal ra cupnr@pata x.r.d.] To establish a character for virtue in the 
object of your praise it is desirable to shew that his virtuous acts have 
been often repeated; and ‘herefore, for the same purpose, to make an 
apparent addition to this number, we should assume as acts done with 
a moral purpose, ws év mpouipéoer, any ‘accidental coincidences’ and 
‘pieces of luck’ (which may have happened to him); ‘for if a number of 
them can be brought forward ‘resembling’ the virtue or excellence that 
you wish to praise in him, they will be taken for ‘a sign’ of it and of the 
moral purpose or intention’ (which constitutes virtue). The mere repe- 
tition of the actions, rd moAAadxts daiverOat mempaxora, is serviceable in 
producing this impression, because it seems to shew an inclination or 
fondness for them, and thence a certain direction of the mpoaipeais or 
choice, and a certain éés or moral state, which are indications of a 
virtuous habit. ovpmrdpa is a ‘concurrence’ or ‘accidental coincidence’ 
of one thing or act with another, between which there is no mecessary 
connexion, and, like rh amo riyns, purely accidental. “cipmrropa est, cum 
quopiam aliquid agente, et quod nihil ad rem quae intervenit faciat, 
extrinsecus quippiam excitatum contingit; e.g. deambulante illo solem 
deficere: dé rvxns vero, cum quopiam aliquid agente alicuius rei gratia, 
aliquid ex eo actu praeter propositum evenerit; ut scrobem facientem, ut 
arborem serat, thesaurum defossum invenire.’ Victorius. On roxy as an 
agent or supposed cause, see Introd. p. 218—224, Append. C to Bk, I. 
Both of Victorius’s instances came from Aristotle [de div. per somn. zz/ra, 
and Met. A 30, 1025 a 16. S.] 

On ovprropa (rare in ordinary Greek) Phrynichus, xpq ody ovyruxiav 
héyew, # Adcavras cit@, guvémecey ait rode yevéoOat. Anpooderns pévror 
év t& xara Atovycoddépou (p. 1295, 21) dmak ecipnxe tovvoya. The only 
other example of it, referred to by Lobeck, note ad loc. p. 248, in any 
writer earlier than Aristotle, is Thuc. Iv 36, where it stands, like cvpdopa, 
for an ‘unfortunate accident’. In Dem. it is equivalent to rd cupBar, 
which occurs in the same sentence. It occurs also in the Platonic Axio- 
chus, 364 C, in the sense of ‘a disease’ (morbus, Ast), apparently as a 
special kind of ‘calamity’. In Aristotle I have noted the following in- 
stances: Pol. viii (v) 4, 1304 a1 (where it means ‘an accident’, as in 
Dem. and Phryn.) [ib. 6, 1306 4 6; 11 12,1274. 12]; Top. A 5, 1264 36, 39, 
de div. per somn. c. I, 462 6 27, 31, ovprropa dé rd Badifovros éxdeimew Tov 
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, 
pata Kal Ta amo TUYNS ws eV TpoaipEer el AnTEov" 
av yap mo\Aa Kal Spora mpopepnTai, onpetov apeTns 

33 elvan dofe Kal TPOAlpEeT ews. éott © Emratvos NOyos 
éupaviCwy péyeOos dpetyns. det ovy Tas mages 
ériderxvivar ws ToadTa. TOS éyKwpov THY Epa 
éotiv, Ta S& KUKAW eis TioTW, oioy evryEevEa Kal 
#dov (an accidental coincidence), 463 @ 2, rév cupmrwparay ovdev ovr det 
yiverat 088 os ént ro modu (it is a mere occasional, unaccountable acci- 
dent), de respir. 5,472 4 26; de Gen. Anim. Iv 4 § 10,770 4 6[and 777 6 8]; 
Hist. An. vil 6. 4, 585 4 25, cvpmrwory (accident), 1X 37. 6, 620 4 35, 40. 41, 
626 a 29. Categ. 8,9 615; p.199 a1; p.1093 417. The medical sense of 
the word ‘symptom’ seems to be derived immediately from the Aristo- 
telian ‘accidental coincidence’. It is an attendant sign of the disease, 
though a mere external indication, and not of ¢he essence of it; like a 
oupBeBnkos or ‘accident’. 

§§ 33, 34. Seethe Introd. p.212seq. Eth. Eud.11 1. 12, ére 8 of €matvoe 
ris dperijs Sia Ta epya, kal Ta eykdpia Tov Epywv...ére Sia Ti 7 evdatpovia 
odk émawvetrar; Ott dua Tavtnv Trddda, } TO eis tairnv dvapeperOa (Eth. N. 
112) # TG popia elvar adrfs. 816 repov evdatpovcpos Kal Ematvos kat 
éyxdpiov" TO pev yap eykdptoy Aoyos Tod Kal’ exactoy Epyov, 6 8 ematvos 
TotovToy elvai KaOodov, 0 8 evSatportapos TéAos. 

ra 5é KUKA@ eis riotw] ‘The encomium or panegyric is directed to deeds 
done’ (éyrwpiafopev mpakavras, after they are done, the vesz/¢s of actions ; 
érawos being of the actions themselves) ‘and the surrounding circumstances 
(such as noble birth! and cultivation) serve for confirmation’, These 
‘surrounding circumstances’ are a sort of setting of the gem, a frame for 
the picture, of which the real subject is the ‘deeds’ of the hero of the 
panegyric ; what he has done Aimself;—nam genus et proavos et quae non 
Jecimus ipsi, vix ea nostra voco. The ‘confirmation’ consists in this,— 
‘for'it is natural and probable that the offspring of the good should be 
good, and that one reared in such and such a way should turn out of 
such and such a character (fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: ds adnbes Fv 
dpa €cO\dv am’ avdpav éoOda yiyverOa réxva, caxav S Spora tH ioe TH 
rod matpés, Eur, Alcm. Fragm. vil Dind.). But still the real object of our 
praise is the éfs, the confirmed Aadéz¢ of virtue, the character and not the 
mere act; ‘because we should praise a man even if he had not done the 
(praiseworthy) act, if we supposed that his character was such as to incline 
him to do it’. 

ra KvKAw occurs in the same sense, of ‘surrounding’ (or accompanying) 
‘circumstances’, ; : 2, I1I7 0 2, ov pay akha OO al TO 


kata Tnv avdpetay TeXOS ) UTO TOY KUKA® O a ; UK 
are ro Aumnpov kat rrovor, ‘the pains and dangers ich courage is shire 


1 The topic of genealogy is put first of all and treated at length by the author 
of the Rhet. ad Alex., c. 35 (36). 4, seq. in his chapter on the encomiastic and 
vituperative kind of Rhetoric. This stands in marked contrast to the secondary 


and subordinate place here assigned to it by Aristotle, who seems rather to have 
agreed with Ovid 1. c. as to its comparative value, 
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mradeia* €ixos yap €€ dyaluv dyabous Kal Tov OUTw P. 33: 
Tpahevra To.wvTor eva. did Kal éyxwpaCopev mpa- 
Eavtas. ta © épya onpeia ths éews éoriv, érel 
ETALVOIMEY AV Kal MM TETPAXOTA, Ei TIOTEVOIMED Elvat 
34 TOLOUTOV. pakapiopos O€ Kal evdaimonopucs avTots 
pev Taira, Tovtos 8 ov Ta’ra, dd’ WoTrEp 1 Evoat- 
povia Thy dpeTHy, Kal 6 evdaimovnapuos TrEpliexel TAOTA. 
35 Exel O€ Kooy Eidos 6 Erawwos Kal ai cuuPBovral: 
a yap €v TH TuuBourEvey Urdbo10 dv, TATA METATE- P. 1368. 
36 Gévra TH EEE eyKwpia yiryverar. émet ovv éxopev 


rounded, while it looks through them to the pleasant end’; again, Rhet. 
III 14.10, of SotAot ov ra épwrapeva Aéyovow dAda Ta KUKAQ. 

§ 34. paxapiopos kal evdarpoucpds avrois pev ravra] It is quite true that 
the two Sone are sometimes eutined Ges Et N. 1 12, 1191 6 24, rovs 


4 ‘ , > - a 
Te yap Geovs pakapifopey cal evdatpovifopev Kai Tov dvdpay tovs Oevordrous 


paxapifopev); but they are also distinguished, and then paxap and pakapia 
represen bgsSEMNETE DIGS, a higher degie® of happiness that aor 
and evdawovia, which is the Auman form of happiness, while pakapia 1S 
divine. paxapes is specially applied to eo. by Homer and Hesiod ; as 
well as to the denizens of the paxapev rico, the abode of the blessed after 


death.—avrois is for ddAjXors. 
rovtos & ov ravra] ‘but not the same with the other two’, viz. émavos 


and éyxdmov: these are included in evdayporopos as virtue is in hap- 
piness. 

§ 35. exer dé xowov eldos x.t.d.] ‘ There is a community of £7#d’ (the two 
may be referred to one species, ove of the three kinds (ety) of Rhetoric, 
c. 3.1, either the oupBovdAeutixoy or the émderxrixov, as the occasion re- 
quires) ‘between praise and counsel or advice; for anything that you 
would suggest in advising may, by a mere change in the language, be 
converted into panegyric’. Quintilian has borrowed this, Inst. Or. III 7.28, 
totum autem habet (laudativum genus) aliquid simile suasoriis; guia 
plerumque eadem illic suaderi hic laudari solent. 

§ 36. ‘And so, when we know what we ought to do in any given case, 
or to de in respect of character, we must then use the acquired knowledge 
(of the right course of action, and the right character) as suggestions, by 
changing and converting the language’ (twisting so as to adapt it to 
our purpose ; lit. ¢urning them by the language). The example, and 
probably the topic itself, is taken from Isocrates, who in Panath. § 32 
employs it as a suggestion or piece of advice, and in Evag. § 45 converts 
it into a topic of laudation—‘ Now when thus expressed, it amounts to 
(has the value of, may serve for,) a suggestion, but when thus, it becomes 
laudation, “Proud, not of the accidents of fortune, but of the distinctions 
due to himself alone”’.—The example in the laudatory form from the 
Evagoras runs thus in the original, ovk émt rots 80° r¥xnv, GAN’ emi Trois dv 
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a Set mpaTTew Kal qoioy Twa civat, Set TavTa ds 
vroOnkas NéyovTas TH rEEEt peratibevat Kal OTPE- 
ew, olov tt ov Set méya Ppovely emt Tots Sua TUXNY 
GANG Tois 8 adtov. ovTw pev obv AEeXOEv VaroOnKnY 
Sivarat, dt 3° émawvov “péya ppovwv ov Tots dia 
Tixnv Urapxovow ddXa Tois Of avTOv.” wore oTav 
émrawweiv BovAn, dpa Th av Vrro0o10, Kat drav UrobEer Ga, 
37 Spa ti av érraweceias. 7 O€ NEES ETAL dytikeuevn €& 
dveryKns, OTav TO ev KwWADOY TO SE pun KWAVOY MeTATEOH. 


= ~ < > 

38 xXenoréov o¢ Kal Twv av—nTiKwy TOAXOIS, OLOV Et 
avrév yryvopevors. Aristotle was probably quoting from memory, as seems 
to have been his common practice. 

With the passages of Isocrates comp. Ovid. Met. XIII 140, Vam genus 
et proavos et quae non fecimus tpsi, vix ea nostra Voco. 

dvvarar] Rhett 5 soecbae ae 
the value of, amounting to, equivalent to’, and is construed with the 
accusative. Herod. 111 89, ro 8¢ BaBvAamov tddavrov Svvarat EvBoidas 
€Bdopnkovra pryéas. Xen. Anab.1 5.6, 6 otyAos dvvarat émra dBddovs, Thuc. 
VI 40, Aoyou Epya Suvdwevor, Eur. Med. 128, ra 8’ vrepBaddovr’ ovdéva Kacpov 
dvvarat Ovarois (where Elmsley and Pflugk understand katpéy as used adver- 
bially); also of the power, force, import, ‘meaning’, of a word, Ar. Met. T 
6, 1011 a 7, Sdvavra 8 ai dropia af roatra: aca: 76 auto, Thuc. 1141, Tv 
avrny dvvara (is equivalent to) SovAwow. Id. VI 36, rovro Svvavrat (mean) 
ai ayyeAia, VII 58, ddvata: dé TS Neodayades edevOepov dy etvac. Ast’s Lex, 
Plat. s. vv. dvvapa, dSdivayis. The fower or force which is contained in the 
primary sense of dvvaca is expressed in the secondary sense in which it 
appears in the above passages as a particular kind of force, the value of 
anything, and hence the amount, (of which equality or equivalence is a 
species), or the import, or meaning (which again is a kind of equivalence) 
of it. And the accusative is nothing but a cognate accusative. That 
power or force is the original notion from which the secondary meanings 
are derived, is proved, if proof were needed, by the parallel use of icyvew 
to express precisely the same notion; Eth. Nic. 11 3, 1105 52, 7d pév etSevae 
puxpov i) oddev loxver, ra & GAXa ov puixpdy GA To way Svvara. As we say 
dvvacbai ri for rwa dvvayu, this construction is merely extended to the 
new kind of power which constitutes the secondary sense of the verb. 

§ 37. 9 dé A€éis w«.r.A.] ‘The expression must be contradictory’ (the 
opposition of dyripacis, xardhaois and drodaais, positive and negative, 
Categ. c. 10, p. 11 4 19, the fourth kind of ‘opposites’ ra dvrixe{peva), i.e. 
it must be positive in one, and negative in the other, ‘when the prohibitive 
and the non-prohibitive are interchanged’, This is the case in the two 
examples ; the one forbids pride, the other recommends or praises it—in 
a sense, provided it be directed to proper objects: by ‘not forbidding?’ it 
contradicts the other. 


§ 38. trav avfyrixdy] guae valent ad amplificandum. These are the 
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povos » mpweTos H mer’ OAlywv f Kal? padoTA Te- 
TOInKey? amravTa yap TavTa Kada. Kal Ta éK Tw 
Xpovwy kal TOV Kaipwv' Tai’Ta Sé Tapa TO TpOTHKoV. 
kal €t oANAKIs TO AUTO KaTWpOwKEV? Méya yap, Kal 
ovk ad7ro TUxns d\A@ Ot avTov av dofeev. Kal e Ta 
1 +8 infra, cum libris. ‘Recte Wolftus apud Vaterum p. 209 8 delet’ Spengel. 


various modes of avénots, which with the opposite, pefwors, constitutes the 
fourth of the xowvol roma. See Introd. p. 129, and (on II 26) p. 276. 

Some of the special topics which follow as instances of av&nrixd have 
been already mentioned in § 25, and appear again as giving a special 
importance or prominence to crimes in c. 14. 4, with the omission of the 
last. They, and others of the like kind, are included in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 35 (36), 12, 13, under the general head of ‘Comparison’ with others 
for the purpose of laudation, to which they are all reducible. Comp. Cic. 
de Orat. 11 85. 347—8, and Quint. Inst. Or. III 7.16. With cat 6 padtora mre- 
moinxey, ei mrerroinxey Must be supplied for the sense after xai. 

Ta €k TOY Xpovev kal Tov Katpav| ‘circumstances of time and opportunity 
give a praiseworthy character to particular actions at special times and 
seasons. This topic, equally applicable to comparative goods, has already 
occurred, c. 7. 32: and with mapa rd mpoojkov, comp. c. 9. 31. If, for in- 
stance, a man performs an act of liberality, at a time of great pecuniary 
pressure, or in a case of emergency, or at a crisis of especial difficulty, he 
is then doing something maga: ro. rpoojxoy, beyond what could naturally 
be expected from him, or any one else, and is entitled to especial credit 
for it. Similarly Victorius. 

kal ef moAXakts TO avTo Katapbaxev] This topic is not to be confounded 


with 76 moAdakis haiveo Oat wempaxora of § 32. at is a ‘repetition of the 
Se re ca ate 


act’, tgs denotes the ‘repeated su zs denotes the “repeated success” in any attempt, the constant 
success ig_an indication—not infallible, or certain as a proof—of special 
skill: as if a man were to throw sixes several times running, even if it 
were by mere accident, the inference would be that he had a special 
knack or skill in throwing dice. “The constancy of the success gives it 
importance, and it will seem zo¢ accidental but due to the agent himself’. 

kal et ra Tpotpemovra x.t.A.] ‘And any one’ (on whose account, in eon- 
sequence of his actions and distinctions) ‘to commemorate whom in- 
centives, stimulants, to virtue (‘encouragements’ to do the like), or marks 
of respect for it, have been invented or were ever ‘instituted’, must be 
a praiseworthy character’. This is the general case of the invention or 
establishment of any public mark of honour in commemoration of the 
great deeds or distinctions of any signal public benefactor, and as an 
incentive or encouragement to others to follow his example. 

The next clause, eis 6v mparoy, is a particular example of the former of 
the two preceding cases, the ‘invention’, the first appropriation, of some- 
thing in a person’s honour. Victorius thinks that xareoxevdo6y is espe- 
cially applied to the fermanent establishment of an enduring monument, 
as a temple. 

This topic again is afterwards applied to crimes, in ¢. 14. 4. 


> 
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Py QA an (dd : § 

MPOTpeTOVTAa Kal Tiuw@vTa O1a TOUTOV EvpNTat Kal 
\ od > , > , 

KaTeokevacOy. Kal Els OV TPWTOV EYKWEULOV érroinOn, 


evpnrat...katerkevac6n | pees ea a 
perf. and aor., apparently with no distinction of time intended. | I have 
of idiom between the Greek and English languages which od/iges us 
sometimes to translate the Greek aorist by the English perfect. Other 
examples of the same inadvertence, confusion of tenses, or whatever else 
it is to be called, occur, I 3.8, where mpayOjva: in the same sense and in 
the same opposition is repeated in the form mempax at, Top. 1X sub fin, 
p. 184 28, BeBonOnke pev...réxvqy & od-mapédaxev. Many instances are found 
in Sophocles, which in a writer so subtle in the distinctions of language 
might lead one to think that Ae at any rate distinguishes them with a 
meaning. I leave the reader to judge. ~ Philoct. 664, 666, (Herm. 676), 
Ady pév efjxovo’ drama 8 ov pada, 927—8, oid p’ eipydow, of marnKas._ 
1172, ti w ddrecas; Ti p’ eipyaca;. Antig. 406 (Dind.), present and aorist, 
kal mas Oparat karriAnmros npébn; 1228—9, Aj. 31, Trach. 364, 5, Arist. Ran. 
I01o—11(Dind.), wemoinxas...dmréSevEas, Plat. Phaedr. 231 A, a Te kal diéOevro, 
kat & memoujxacw ed. Dem. de FE. L. § 228, otr’ jvdxAnoa ovre...BeBiaopat. 

els bv mparov...| The novelty of the-distinction, invented expressly for 
the occasion, marks a still higher sense entertained of the value of the 
service or the virtue of the act which it is-intended to commemorate. 

éykepuov érroinOn] moveiv is here loosely used, by the so-called figure- 
zeugma (on c. 4. 6, note I), in connexion with éyxduov and the statue of. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton in two different senses—as to Hippolochus, 
until we know who he was, and in what way commemorated, the application 
must remain uncertain—of writing the. panegyric, and ‘setting up the 
statue in the market-place’, 

Of Hippolochus nothing is known.. It seems that Aristotle intended 
the ¢yxapsov to refer to him. We shoulditherefore insert a semicolon, or 
at least a comma after ‘IrméXoxor, in order to connect the panegyric and 
the statue with those that they severally concern: els is to be repeated 
after cai. ‘And one (is especially praiseworthy) in whose honour a 
panegyric was first composed, as it was for Hippolochus; (and as the © 
setting up of their statue 7 the market was ‘done’ first, éroujOn, i.e.), and as 
the privilege of having their statue erected in the market was granted for 
the first time to Harmodius and Aristogeiton’. Thucydides in his epi- 
sodical account of the assassination and the circumstances that led to it, 
VI 54—59, makes no mention of the statue ;, nor Aristotle Pol. vIit (Vv) 10, 
where the attack on Hipparchus is spoken of. Rausanias, I 8. 5, says, 
ov moppw d€ Eoraow ‘Appyodios Kal.’ Apicroyeirwy of krelvavres “Immapxov'’ airia 
d€ ris éyévero x.r.d. He is describing the dyopd, though he does not 
expressly name it. (See Smith’s. Dict. of Geogr. Art. Athena, p. 293 4.) 

émi rav evavtiov] ‘in the opposite cases’, of men to whom any reproach 
or stigma, mark of disapprobation (the test of vice) was first attached. 
‘cum nempe quempiam aut solum aut primum aut cum paucis flagitium 
admisisse ostendemus, turpitudinem ipsius valde augebimus.’ Victorius. 
On the topics of vituperation, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 111 7. 19—22. 
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kav pr Ka@ adrdy edmopys x.rd.] ‘and if you have not enough to say 
about your hero himself, and in his own person, then institute a com- 
parison between him and others... only the comparison must be with men 
of distinction, (reputation); because the amplifying power of the comparison 
and the impression of nobility which it creates, arise from the superiority 
which is attributed to him over those who are themselves worthy and 
good’. The same topic is recommended in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4). 6. 

érep “Iooxpatns—ixodoyeiv] ‘which was Isocrates’ custom, owing to 
his want of practice in forensic pleading’, Read dovyyGevav [with A’] for 
tworeasons. /7rs¢, what is meant is that Isocrates cultivated the habit of 
comparing his hero with others in consequence of his want of actual 
practice in the law-courts. There the pleading is always direct, and the 
arguments pointed at an adversary; comparisons with others are alto- 
gether out of place, or only occasionally serviceable. If Isocrates had 
had this practice, he would not have fallen into the habit of comparing, 
into which he had been led by confining himself to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric where they tell and are in point. Secondly, this is what 
Isocrates himself tells us of his own habits and pursuits, Antid. §§ 2, 3, 
éyo yap cidds eviovs tav cogioray Braodnpodtvras wept tis euns SiatpiBijs 
kal héyovtas ws eote epi Sixoypadiay...adros 8€ maou TovTO memoinKevat 
avepov bre mponpnuat Kal Aéyetv Kal ypadew ov rept Trav idiay cupBodraiar, 
GAN vrép tnAdtkovToy «7A. Panath. § 11, aAX émeidy rod roditever Oa 
Sujpaprov emi ro pirocopeir (i.e. literary labour, speech writing) cal zoveiv 
kal ypadew, ov epi pixpdv thy mpoaipecw tmovovpevos ovde mepl Tad idiov 
cupBoraioy ovd€ wept ov GAXot Tives Anpotdow, adda wept THY “EANvikGy x.7.D. 
Ib. § 39 seq. ryodpas S€ ypHvat Tovs Bovdopevovs eykopidoa Twa TdY TodEwY 
dkpiBas Kal dixai@s pr povoy mepl avris moretaOar rods Aoyous Hs mponpnpevor 
tuyxavovow, GdX @omep (here follows a simile) odtw kal rais médeor 
jTaptordyvat pi Tas puxpas Tais peyadats, x.r.d. [Cf note on Paneg. § 11. S.] 

Here we find, first, that he failed in public life; secondly, that he with- 
drew from the law-courts and their id:a ovpBodaa, the cases arising out 
of the ‘private dealings’ of the citizens with one anothe1 in their ordinary 
business, in order to devote himself to philosophy and the study of public 
affairs; and ¢hirdly, that his ordinary practice in his Panegyrics was, 
just as Aristotle describes it, to compare, maptorava, the object of his 
laudation with others, whether men or cities, as great and distinguished 
as themselves, mpos évddEous cvyxpivew. The two first of these statements 
seem to put the reading dovyjfeav beyond question, ovr Gecay being con- 
trary alike to the known facts and the probabilities of the case. It is 
nevertheless supported by Max Schmidt, in his tract on the date of the 
Phetoric, pp. 17, 18. With this reading, dccoAoyia must be confined to 
speech writing for the use of parties in a legal process. 

This is one of the passages of the Rhetoric on which Victorius founds 
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his charge against Aristotle of jealousy and illwill towards Isocrates, 
whom he supposes the other to have lost no opportunity of assailing with 
open or covert. censure and ridicule in his Rhetoric. See his commentary, 
Ppp- 154, 507, 586, 605, and elsewhere. Here at least, (with the reading 
dovvjbecav), there is neither one nor the other. I have already entered. 
into this question in the Introd. p. 4o—1, where I have given the opinions 
of later writers on the subject. 

ovykpivey] Pol. VI (IV) 1£, sub init. 12, 1296 6 24, Metaph. A 4, 985 a 
24, 26, Top. A 5, 102415, H 3, 154 @ 5, 9, © 5, 159 2 25.‘auvyxpior sy. 
dddxipos hoary. spolws dé Kat rd ovyxpivew Tovde TOde Kal cuvéxpwev jyap~ 
TnTat’ xp? ovv avrekeratew Kat mapaBaddrew A€yev.’ Phrynichus. See Lo- 
beck’s note ad loc. p. 278. In all the passages quoted, except the two of 
the Metaph., cvyxpivew and ovyxpiors denote comparison: in the other 
two it is a term of the early Physical Philosophy, meaning a composition’ 
of elements, opposed to d.dxprots. 

Victorius quotes in illustration of mpds éevddfous ovyxpivew, Catullus, 
Carmen 64, 344, xon illi guisguam bello se conferet heros, seq. Cic. de 
Or. 11 85, 348, est etiam cum ceteris praestantibus viris comparatio in 
laude praeclara. 

§ 39. The xowds romos of avénors or amplification naturally falls under 
the general head or class of laudatory speeches, is especially applicable 
to all forms of ‘praise’: because its object is to establish a certain ‘supe- 
riority’ of the person panegyrized over others, and this ‘superiority’ is an 
honourable end to aim at. And therefore if we do not compare our hero 
with the distinguished, it is at all events better to do it with the rest of 
the world (the average of mankind) because superiority in general, in 
itself, is thought to be an indication of ‘virtue’. Eth. Nic. Iv 8, sub init. 
oi yap evyeveis d£obvrac Tiyshs Kat of Suvacrevovtes 4} of mAovTOdyTES* ev Ume- 
poxR yap, 70 8 dyabG vmepéxov wav évripdrepov. 

§ 40. It follows from this that of the three universal kinds of persua- 
sion avgyous, or amplificatio, is most appropriate to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric (and the opposite peiwous, vituperatio, to the censorious 
critical extenuatory kind of it!): for in this the actions are taken for 
granted (as admitted), and therefore all that remains to be-done is to 
invest them with magnitude (importance) and honour (dignity, glory). oO 
FIESTAS Ole OSU are ‘ost. senvaccabies because people. 


1 éxoudvev ydp rourwy (when these are held fast by us, when we have mastered 
these) 74. €vayrla rovrois paxepd: 6 ydp Woyos é« ray évauriwy gory, § 40 tHfran 
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are apt to draw inferences, to form a judgment or decision upon the 
future from the past by a sort of presentiment or anticipation. The 
enthymeme, direct logical argument, is most to the purpose in judicial 
oratory: in ¢hat there is most room for the application of direct proof, 
the tracing of cause and effect, and demonstration by deductive process, 
in clearing up the obscurity of ‘past facts’, which are the objects of 
forensic oratory, c. 3.2. The substance of this is repeated in III 17. 3—5. 
tav Kowav eidav] This seems to bea division, for the nonce, of rhe- 
torical miorets as a yévos, into three «ién or species, each specially adapted 
to one of the three branches of Rhetoric. The division has no pretension 
to a regular scientific character: avéyous is not a logical kind of argument 
at all, and the three members of the division are not coordinate. 
karapavrevopevot] pavreverOar and dmopavreverOar, both of them not 
unusual in Plato and Aristotle, are the usual terms by which this kind of 
“divination’, the foreboding presentiment, dark undefined anticipation of 
the future is expressed. It occurs again (in the simple form) I 13. 2, III 
17. 10, Eth. N. I 3, 1095 4 26, of a suspicion, or hypothesis, Ib, vi 13, 1144 
625. Examples are to be found in Stallbaum’s note on Rep. I 349 A, and 
many more in Ast’s Lex. sub vv.—xarayavreverOa, besides this place 


[the only passage where it is used by Aristotle], is found in pseudo-Dem. 
émrad. p. 1400. 2, Polyb, 11 22. 7, in Longinus and Athenaeus. 


CHAPS 
We now pass on to the treatment of the dicastic or forensic branch of 
Rhetoric, which occupies the remainder of the book; the drexvou miorets, 
being peculiar to this branch, (ica: rév Sixarkdy), 15. 1, are added as an 
appendix in the fifteenth chapter. For the general connexion of the 
contents of these chapters, and the illustration of some special subjects 
which seemed to require a more detailed explanation, I refer to the ana- 
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lysis of the Introduction, pp. 185—207, and the Appendixes to Bko i; 
CDE. 

§ 1. The first subject of inquiry in this branch is the number and 
nature (quantity and quality) of the materials or propositions (the pre- 
misses) of which our ‘syllogisms’ are to be constructed, in accusation and 
defence, the two functions of the dicastic branch of Rhetoric. 

Schrader draws attention to the term ‘syllogisms’ as marking the 
especially logical character of the arguments which are employed in this 
branch as compared with the other two. On syllogism for enthymeme, 
see note on I 1.11, p. 19. 

§ 2. There are three subjects to be considered and analysed in order 
to furnish topics for the pleader’s use; first, the number and nature of the 
motives and causes of injustice; secondly, the dispositions of the wrong- 
doers themselves; and thirdly, what characters and dispositions render 
men most liable to wrong and injustice. 

§ 3. The first thing is to define justice, then to proceed with the rest 
in order.—éora, of a popular or merely Jrovisional definition; comp. 
By SRO 28 TE2. 

“Wrong? or ‘injustice’ is defined ‘a voluntary injury contrary to law’. 
The two leading characteristics of a crime or punishable offencé which 
are here brought into view are, that it is an act in violation of the law 
of the land—this is the Jolctical view of injustice—and that to be a crime 
the act must be intentional, done with malice prepense, and with full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case and the probable effect of the 
action. It is thus distinguished from a merely accidental injury or harm 
done, which can hardly be considered voluntary at all, and again from a 
mere mistake or error of judgment arising from ignorance, not of umi- 
versals, or general moral principles, but of the Jarticular circumstances of 
the case (as of the absence of the button of the foil) where there is no evil 
or malicious purpose, no bad mpoaipecis, which constitutes the immorality 
of the act. See Eth. N. 111 2,Vvio. Rhet. 1 13. 16. ; 

vouos & €arlv & pév tdios 5 8 Kowvds] Comp. 13. 2, II, 12, and Introd. 
p. 239, Append. E. to Bk. I. 

Aéyw d€ idvov «.7.d.] ‘by special’ law I mean the written law under 


This application of the term iios to véduos is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary meaning of it in this combination, as, for instance, Dem. de Cor. § 211, 
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which the government is conducted and the citizens live’, the laws and 
institutions-—which direct the policy of the government and the conduct 
of the citizens—the positive, written, law of the particular state: this is 
human, as opposed to divine and natural, law: ‘by common (universal) 
law (I mean) all the unwritten principles that are supposed to be univer- 
sally admitted’. This is the usual distinction taken between the two: 
these xowd, dypada, are described, Introd. p. 239 seq.; for the further sub- 
division adopted in c. 13. 2, see Ib. p. 242. 

éxovtes 5€ mowodow doa x.t..] ‘a voluntary act is characterised by 
knowledge, and the absence of all external force and compulsion’, Eth. 
N, III 3, init. dvros 8 dxovaiov trod Big cal dv Gyvoray, 6 Exovorov Sokecev ay 
eivat ov 7) dpx}) év avT@ eidott ta Kab? Exacta (i.e. with special knowledge of 
the Zarticular circumstances) év ofs 4 mpa&is. tows yap ov Kados Aéyerat 
adxovota eivar ta Sid Ovpov h b¢ emiOvpiay. 1 13. 6, ra Exovora, drt eat doa 
eiddres. 

dca pev odv éxdvtes x.7.4.] ‘now all voluntary actions are not done with 
(do not imply) deliberate moral purpose, but all acts done with such 
a purpose imply knowledge, because no one can be ignorant of what he 
purposes’, Eth. N. 111 4, 1111 47, 9 mpoaipeots 8) éxovovov pev paiverat, 
ov ravrov 8€, GAN él mA€ov TO ExocLov Tov pév yap Exovoiov Kal maides Kat 
Tada (Ga Kowavei, rpoaipécews F ov, kal ra e€aipyns Exovora pev déyoper, 
kara mpoaipeoty 8 ov. Actions, for example, done under the impulse of 
violent excitement or passion, dia Ouyov, or of appetite, d: émbupiav, are 
voluntary, but not xara mpoaiperw. 

§ 4. 8¢ & 8€ mpoapodvra x.r.d.] ‘The impelling motive, cause, of this 
purpose to do mischievous and vicious acts in violation of the law, is vice 
and want of self-control. This general vicious habit takes various forms in 
particular cases, and shews itself in different special vices according to 
the circumstances which call it forth at the time, and give it its special 
direction. Thus vice and wrong (uox@npia kal ddixia) may take the form 
of illiberality in money matters, licentiousness in pleasure, effeminacy in 
respect of ease and comfort (jq6vpia), cowardice in danger (when, for 
instance, the coward leaves his comrades in the lurch, and runs away out 
of mere terror); similarly the vice of ambition is shewn in the undue 
pursuit of honour, the passionate irascible temper in the over indulgence 
of angry feeling; victory is the motive to wrong in one that is over eager 
for victory, revenge with the vindictive; folly (the want of dpomors, prac- 
tical wisdom, the special moral faculty) shews itself in the inability to 
distinguish (the liability to be deceived in distinctions of) right and wrong, 


where it stands simply for ius frivatum, relating to private (as opposed to public) 
affairs. 
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the vice of the shameless man appears in his reckless disregard of the 
opinion of others’.—o£v6upos ‘quick-tempered’, ‘ hasty’. 

mept d€ rovro] Wolf, and with him Brandis, in Schneidewin’s Philo- 
logus, IV i, p. 42, object to d€, which zs omitted by Brandis’ ‘axonymus’ 
and one MS. See the note on 87Xov dé, I I. II, p. 20. 

ra pdévpa] are things and circumstances which tend to promote and 
encourage an easy, careless state of mind, ‘things comfortable’, which 
incline us to self-indulgence and inactivity. So pacrevn in Plat. Gorg. 
569 C, ovKovy odd} pacTary ylyvera; ‘isn’t it a great comfort...?’ Crit. 
45 C, ra pabuporara aipeto ba, of ‘careless, easy-going, indifference’. 

éyxatadtpmavery, ‘to leave behind in the lurch’, desert a comrade in 
danger [Cf. 11 4.26, 5.7; III 16. 5. ev sc. to Kuvdive. Eupolis Ajpor 
Fragm. vI (Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 458), of Pericles’ eloquence, 
povos Tay pyTépwav TO Kévrpoy éykaTéAeuTe Tois dxpowpévoars, ‘to leave the 
sting behind in the wound’, (év ro Aker). Plat. Phaedo, 91 C, domep 
pédirra TO KevTpoy éyxatadumay olyjncopat. 

mixpés] ‘ Translato a tristi sapore nomine, mxpovs Graeci appellant qui 
accepta iniuria non facile placantur sed diu simultatem gerunt, de quibus 
accuratius egit noster, Eth. Nic. IV (11, 1126 @ 20), of 8€ muxpol ducdiadvror, 
kal mohdy xpovoy dpyifovrat’ katéxovar *yap Tov Oupdv. adda 8é yiveras Srav 
dvrarobido" 4 yap Tiuwpia waver tis dpyhs, HSovyY avri Ths AUmNs eumoovca, 
[Vict.] rovrov d€ wy ywouevov rd Bapos Zxovow* did yap Td py emihavés elvat 
ode cupretBer-avrovs ovdels, ev ait@ dé méar Thy épynv xpovov Seiv eit 8 of 
TovovTot €avrois dxAnporarot kal Tois padiora Piros. The Latin amarus, as 
Victorius points out, is used in much the same sense. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Aristotelian mxporns, in which the particular ‘bitter- 
ness’ of this form of épy7 is shewn, is its lasting and enduring quality—the 
wrath is nursed ‘to keep it warm’ (réyat rv dpynv)—and this gives it a ma- 
lignant, spiteful, ¢#p/acad/e character, exactly opposite to that of Horace, 
the irascible temper, dpy:Adrns, zrasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 

dmatag@a:] Ignorance of moral distinctions, and consequent wrong 
action, may be regarded as a kind of édeception? or ‘delusion’; when 
a man is too foolish (unwise) to be able to distinguish right from wrong, 
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when te does not know and cannot perceive the difference between them 
(has no ¢pornots). Victorius quotes Top. Z (9, 148 a 6), rd ydp pr fxov 
emiotnuny ov Soxei dyvoeiv, GAXa pGAXoy rd Sinrarnpévov. Ignorance is not 
a mere orépyots, the privation or absence of knowledge; which is shewn 
by our not applying the term ‘ignorant’ to inanimate objects and young 
children ; it is something positive, and consists in a deception, mistaking 
one thing for another. 

mepl Exaotov Tay Vrroxetpevav] Ta Uroxeiweva, ves subiectae, subtecta 
materies; things that fall under the same head or general notion, and so 
are members or species of the same genus: Eth. N. II 2, 1105 a1, maou 
Tois Uo THY aipeow, ‘all that fall under the choice’, as its objects, or matter 
to operate upon. These are the six things previously mentioned, «addv, 
cupdépor, 75v, and their opposites. 

And so for the rest, the same rule holds in the case of every vice, ‘each 
in the things which are specially subjected to it’, which come under that 
particular head, as money is the ‘subject-matter’ of illiberality, dangers 
of cowardice, anger of quick, irascible temper, and so on, Victorius 
understands it as the ‘object’ of the aim or desire of each. 

§5. éx rév wept tas dperas eipnuévwy] sc. inc. 9; é€k Tov wept ra wan 
pnOncopéver SC. in Ilcc, 2—11. ‘It remains now to describe the motives 
and dispositions or characters of wrong doers, and the dispositions and 
characters of their objects or victims’. In Polit. vI (IV) 11, 1295 49, 
there is a division of crimes based upon their respective magnitude or 
degree, into great and little, crimes on a great scale, acts of oppression, 
outrage, insolence, and crimes on a small scale, mean and paltry, which 
appear in fraud, cheating, and any paltry knavery or trickery. yiyvovrar 
yap of pev vBpioral Kal peyadrordvnpor padrov, of b€ KaKkovpyot Kal puxpo- 
movnpot Alay’ Tov 8’ adixnparoy ra pev yiyverat dv DBpiv, ra de dua Kaxoupyiay. 

§6. First we have to distinguish or analyse the various motives and 
incentives, whether in the way of pursuit or avoidance which lead men to 
attempt (to undertake, take in hand, é¢yxerpetv) wrong doing: for it is 
plainly the accuser’s business to inquire (how many and which kinds,) the 
number and the kinds of these universal incentives to wrong doing to 
which the adversary, whom he charges with a crime, is liable: and of the 
defendant, how many and what sorts of them are zof applicable to his 
case. ‘Hunc locum copiose persecutus est Cicero pro Milone et in crimi- 
nando Clodio et in Milone purgando: cuncta enim in Clodio fuisse 
ostendit quae persuadere ipsi potuerint ut insidias faceret Miloni; 
eademque a persona Milonis afuisse.’ Victorius. 
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7 wavtes On mparrovet mavra Ta pev ov Ot avTous Ta 
d¢ 80 a’tous. TwY pév ovY un de avtous Ta pev dia 
TUXNY TPATTOUTL Ta © é& dvaykns, TOV 0 €& avaryKns 
Ta pev Bia ra Sé pice woTe TavTAa doa pH OV 
avTous TPaTTOVGL, Ta ev aro TUYNS Ta Oe pueer Ta 
dé Bia. doa dé Ov avTous, Kal wv avTol aitiol, Ta P. 1369 
pev &t €Oos Ta bé Oi dpeEw, Tov SE SL GpeEw Ta [ev 
8 dia AoyioTtiKyy dpEEy, va b€ 8’ addoyor: éott 8 7 


§7. This inquiry naturally leads to a classification of the sources or 
causes of human action, which are found to fall under seven heads ; some 
of these have their origin in ourselves and are under our own control, 
others are external to us and independent of us, and exercise upon us and 
our actions the force of necessity and compulsion. To the causes whose 
origin is wzthout us belong (1) chance or accident, (2) nature, and (3) ex- 
ternal force or compulsion; over these we have no control: the causes 
which spring from wzthzz-us, and are therefore more or less in our power 
to master and overrule, are (4) habit, (5) reasoning or calculation, (6) 
passion, (7) appetite or desire. These seven incentives to action have 
been carefully examined, and compared with other doctrines and opinions 
elsewhere expressed by Aristotle on the same subjects, in Append. C to 
Bk. I, Introd. p. 218 seq., to which I refer for further illustration of them. 

This same classification of the causes or sources of actions is indicated 
or alluded to elsewhere, but nowhere else so completely made out. See, 
for instance, Eth. Nic. III 5, 1112 @ 32, airva yap Soxovow elvar picts Kai 
dvaykn kat ruxn, ere dé voids Kal way 7d Sv dvOpdrrov, and VI 4, in the definition 
of art, aia @ 14, ovre yap TOV eéa dvayxns évtav 7) yeyropevav 7 TeX” eoTiv, 
ovte Tov Kata pow" ey avrois yap €xovot TavTa tHv adpynv. And in I 10, 
1099 4 20 seq. the same division is hinted at. 

§ 8. gore & 7) prev Bovrnors Kh. Comp. Eth. N. Ill 4, 1111 5 26, ére 
e 7 pev BovAnots TOU TéAous eoTi paddov, 7) Se mpoaipeats TOV mpos TO tite 
olov vyiaivery Bovdépeda, mpoarpovpeba Se dv av vyravobpev, kat evdarpoveiv 
pey Bovhépeba kal paper, mpoarpoupeba de éyew ovx appofer’ dros yap orKev 
mpoaipeots wept ra ep ruiv eva. This is a qualification of the too un- 
limited statement of the unscientific Rhetoric. ‘In English, unfortunately, 
we have no term capable of adequately expressing what is common both 
to will and desire ; that is, the #zsws or conatus—the tendency towards the 
realisation of their end. By will is meant a free and deliberate, by desire 
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pev BovAnats, <BovrAnors 8’) dyabod dpexis (ovdels yap 
Bovrerat GAN’ 7} Grav oinOA elvan dyabov), aroyo & 
dpeEes dpyn Kal éribupia, wate TavTa Boa TpaT- 
Tovow dvayKkn mpartew Or aitias érra, did TUXNV, 
Sia iow, Sia Biav, d¢ Eos, Sia Noyirpor, Sid Oupov, 
9 Ov émibuuiav, td Sé mpogdiapeicba Kal rjrLklas 7 
4 N of cal, \ & ? > \ 
efes 1 GAN aTTa Ta TpaTTOMEVa TeEplepyoy: El yap 
coup BEéeBnke Tois veots dpyinors eivat n émOupntikots, 
> \ \ , , \ ~ > \ 
ov dia THY veoTnTa TpaTTovet Ta ToLavTa dANa Ov 
> \ Ag 2 / ei \ “ M , 
Opynv Kal émiOupiav. ovde Oia wAOUTOV Kal Teviay, 
adda cuuBEeBnKke Tois pev wévynot Sia THY Evoetav ém- 
Oupety ypnudtwv, Tois 5€ mAovaios Sia THY EEovoeiav 
> ~ - \ > , © “~ > \ / 
emiOupely TOV pn avayKaiwy noovwv: ddra Tpaeouct 
a blind and fatal, tendency to action’. Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 
XI Vol. I. p. 184—5. On this, the Editor refers in a note to this passage. 
But BovAnois here means not ‘will’, but ‘wish’, as appears from the defi- 
nition dyaOod Spef&s—-the ‘ will’ is zo¢ always directed to good—and from 
the analysis of it in Eth. N. 111 4. The term by which Sir W. H. proposes to 
designate the common quality of this family of faculties, and so separate 
them from the rest, is Conative. Impulsive means much the same thing, 
and has the advantage of being an English word. 

ovdels yap BovAerat k.t.A.] This question of the end and object of ‘the 
wish’ is discussed in Eth. Nic. 111 6 (Bekk.), and the conclusion, 1113 a 
23, is as follows: ef d€ 87 tadra py dpéoxes (the two’ opposite views that it 
is radyabov and 76 hawwopevov ayabov), dpa paréov amas pev kal kar ddnOecav 
BovAnrov eivat rayabov, exactm Sé ro patvopevov; TO pev ovv aFovdaim Td 
kat dAnGerav eiva, TS SE hath 7d Tuxov. 

§ 9. 70 d€ mpoodiapeioba x.r-A.] What he says is superfluous (zepiep- 
vyov) here, is actually done in the six ethical chapters, 12—17, of Bk. 11, and 
this apparent contradiction has raised a su »icion that some error has 
crept into the text. There is however in reality no inconsistency between 
the theory here laid down and the actual practice in Book 11. There the 
treatment of these 769 is appropriate, as supplementary to that of the 
mao: here it would be out of place, because the present subject of inquiry 
is about the causes of human action ; and though these states and condi- 
tions, youth, age, wealth, poverty and the rest, are as a general rule attended 
and characterised by certain tendencies or ma6n, yet these latter can be 
by no means regarded as effects of causes, but are mere ovpBeBnkora, Sepa- 
rable accidents, which do not invariably accompany the states that they 
characterise. Youth and age, wealth and poverty, are of the causes of 
any particular classes of actions; in so far as they d accompany them 
they are accidental, not essential. 

dvaykaiov iSovav] These are thus defined by Plato, Rep. VIII 12, 558, 

AR. I. 13 
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kai oro. o¥ Sid mAouTov Kal meviay dAXNa Sta THY 
émidupiav. spuolws S€ Kal ot Sixator Kal of adiKot, Kae 
oi dAXot of AEyouevor Kata Tas E£ers mparTev, Sia 

- , ey tot \ 3} \ x \ nN } \ ‘Oos* 
TaUTA TMpagovow: n yap O1a AoYiopOoV 7 Ola TA 
GAN’ ot pev 8 40n Kat waOn xpnoTa, ot O€ Oia Tavav- 
1oTia. ocuuBalver pévtor Tats pev ToavTas ELeot TA 
TolavTa dkoNovbeiv, tats 5é Towatcde Ta Toldde’ 

2s A of a A , A A , > 

evOUs yap lows TO pev TwWHpou dia TO TwWHpova Eivat 
SdEa Te Kal émiOuular xpnotal émaxoovOover rept 
ovxoov ds Te ovk dy olot + eiwev dmotpéat dixaiws av dvaykaiat KadoivrTo, 
ral Scat droredovpevar dherovow yas; TovTev yap dyudorépav épier Oat 
jpav th pioet dvayxn, comp. Phileb. 72 E. They are therefore plea- 
sures that are forced upon us by nature, and therefore ‘necessary’ or 
‘indispensable’ to us. Of these the ‘bodily pleasures’, the gratification of 
the appetites, are the most necessary, and sometimes the latter are con- 
fined to them; for in Eth. N. vil 14, 1154 @ the pleasures which are first 
called cwparckai, in lines 7 and 9, afterwards, in line 11, receive the name 
of dvayxaiat, which is repeated in line 17. The Scholiast and Paraphrast 
both explain dvayxaias by coparixai. Plato more frequently speaks of 
the dvayxaia: émOvpia in the same sense. 

§ 10. Not however that I mean to deny—it does happen, cvpBaiver— 
that there is a connexion of certain particular results or qualities with 
particular moral states (but these classes and conditions of life are not 
‘states’ in this sense): any virtue, I dare say, (ics), as self-control, does 
generate a particular kind of opinions and desires about things pleasant, 
good ones namely ; and the opposite vice of licentiousness the contrary in 
the same sphere. 

This is a parenthetical note to avoid misunderstanding. 

evVds...€axoXovOovar] ‘ there is at once, from the very first, an immediate 
and close connexion (or consequence) between the oddpey in virtue of his 
self-control, and certain good opinions and desires in respect of pleasure’. 
evOvs in the sense of ‘at once’, ‘straight off’, and corresponding some- 
times to the Latin s¢a¢im and u/tro, passes into a variety of significations 
which take their colour from the context. Eth. N. v 14, 1137 4 19, suapte 
natura, ed0ds roavtn | Tév mpaxray VAn éoriv; see Bonitz on Metaph. I 3, 
1004 @ 5, who cites Categ. 12,14 @ 32, Anal. Pr. I 16, 36 a 6, Eth. N. vi 5, 
1140 4 18, evOds ov paiverat, omnino non apparet. Polit. WI 4, 1277 415, 
thy madeiav evOvs (from the very first) érépay. Ib. vi (IV) 11, 1295 4 16, wat 
ovr’ evOds oixobev vmdpxet matoly ovow (from their very earliest home asso- 
ciations). Ib. VIII (V) 10, 1310 4 8, ev6vs é€ évayriwy (at once, from direct 
opposites), Ib. c. 10, ult. yx) Bovdopevar yap evOds ovx Zora: Baotdevs (he 
won't be king at all, omnzno). Eth, Eudem. 1 5, 1222 a 37, didre f vets 
evOvs ov mpos Grravra Suolws apéotyke rod pérov. See Fritzsche, note ad loc. 
Phys. VII 4. 2, 078, 248 a 21, GAN’ evOds dvdyen, and 23. Hist. Anim. 11 1 Chee 
17.7, keirat Und Td did{@pa evOus, statim, at once, immediately under. v 17. 5, 


p. 36. 
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TMV joEewv, TH 8 dKoAaoTW ai é f / TH 
c) , w at EVAYTIAL TE pt TWYV 
avTwv ToUTwy. Sid Tas pev ToLaVTas Siaipéces éa- 
TEOV, OKETTEOV OE Tota Tolots Elwhev ErecOat El ev 

\ \ a , \ , a\ , 29\ , 
yap Neukos 7 peXas yn pevyas n fuikpos, ovdev TETAKTAL 
TWV TOLOUTWY aKkoXovbeElV, Et SE VEos 7} mperBuTns 7] 
dikaios  adikos, #07 dvaeper. Kal dAws boa Tw 

, ~ and 
ouuBaworvtwy roel Siapépew ta On Tw avOpwrrwy, 
olov mAouTelv Soxwy éavT@ 4 Téver Oa Sioice Tt, Kal 

ey ~ \ ~ cod cos e a 
EUTUXEW 4 aTUXELV. TavTA MEV OvY UaTEpoV EpotpeEr, 
vov d€ rept Tv NowT@Y EiTwMEY TPWTOV. 

ot 2 > \ v4 A \ coal , 

EO TL r) amo TUXHS MEV TA TOLAVTA YlIyYVONEVa, 
de Gen. et Corr. I1 11. 2, de part. Anim. IV 5. 1. Like #y its connotation 
is transferred from time, its natural and proper signification, to place. 

§ 11. ‘And therefore’, (because they are inappropriate as not assigning 
causes of human action,) ‘such distinctions as these may be dismissed for 
the present; but still we are bound to inquire into the connexion which 
subsists between particular qualities and particular persons or classes’; 
(the general subject deserves investigation ;) ‘for though in respect of the 
qualities black and white or tall and short there is no fixed succession or 
accompaniment’ (between them and any particular persons or classes), ‘yet 
when we come to the connexion of young or old men with justice or 
injustice, then (by this time) there zs a difference’. That is to say, that 
although in certain connexions of particular qualities with particular 
classes the establishment of such would be worthless or impossible, yet 
there are other cases, as in that of moral qualities, where it wou/d be 
worth while to establish such a connexion, if it were possible. ‘And in 
general, any accidental circumstance that makes a real difference in the 
characters of men; as the opinion a man has of his own wealth or 
poverty, or good or bad fortune, will make such a difference’. So after 
all it seems that it is possible to trace some such connexions between 
qualities and classes; but as this is not the proper place for such an 
inquiry—the reason being already given—‘ we will postpone it for-the pre- 
sent’, and wait till we come to the ma@n, where it will be in its proper 
place: ‘And now let us proceed to what remains’ of the subject on which 
we are at present engaged. 

mrouteiv Soxdv €avt@ is a reading of some MSS, followed by the old 
Latin Translation, and adopted by the recent Edd. The vulgate has 
mAoureiv Soxei, which Buhle retains. doxei ro, a conjecture of Victorius, 
is also found in some MSS. 

§ 12. On rdyn see Appendix C to Bk. 1. Introd.; on airia dopioros see 
ib. p. 221 seq. ‘Illos eventus qui a causa quam nemo facile definiat oriuntur 
ad fortunam referimus. Arist. Phys. 11 4, 196 26, eiot dé rues ols Soxet 
elva airia pev % Téxn, Gdnros d€ dvOpwmivy Siavoia ws Oeidv Te ovea Kai Satpo- 
vidtepov.” Schrader. (Schrader quotes this as Aristotle’s own definition.) 

13—2 
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Sow i} Te aitia dopirros Kal px Evexa TOU yiryverat 
kal unre del pnte ws éml TO TOAV PTE TETAYMEVWS" 
djAov & &€k TOU Cpismou THs TUXNS Tepe TOUTW). 
13 puoe 8, dowv | 7 aitia év avTots Kat TerayHery’ P. 1369 
n yap del n ws éml TO mWoAv WoavTws aToBaivel. Ta 
yap mapa cuow ovdev ot axpiBoroyetobar, TOTEPA 
Kara puow Twa 4 aAAnv aitiav yiyveTac do Fee re 
14 av kal 4 TUXN aiTia Eival Tw Towvtwv. Bia oé, 
boa map’ émibuulay Tos Aoyirpous yiyverat Ov 
IS avTav THY TpaTTOVTwY. EEL dé, doa Oia TO TOA- 
16 Aakis TremonKevat Tove. Sia Noytopov Sé Ta So- 
KouvTa ouppépev éx Tav eipnuevwy ayabov n ws 
TéXos Hn WS pos TO TéAOS, OTav Sia TO ouppepey 
mparTnta ea yap Kal ot dkoAacTor cumpepovTa 
TpaTTovew, GAN’ ov Sia TO cumpEepew GAXG OL yOovyy. 
17 dia Oupov o€é Kal dpynv Ta TimwpnTtika. Siapéepe OE 
kal (Soa) pu) Evexd Tov...pnre reraypevos] ‘in any fixed, regular, pre- 
scribed order’. 
§ 13. vce] Introd. p. 224.—% del } ws emi rd wodd, either con- 


stantly, or as a general rule’; the latter alternative allows for the possible 
objection of ra mapa dvow to the Zerfect regularity of the operations of 
Nature. 

kal 9 tUxn airia] The xai admits that chance as well as Nature may 
be the cause of these unaccountable mostra, these deviations from the 
ordinary laws of nature; but leaves the question unsettled. 

§14. Bia] Introd. p. 225, anything that is done by our own instru- 
mentality, but in opposition to our desires and calculations, may be said 
to be done Bia, by compulsion. 

§ 15. de] Ib. p. 226—228., 

§ 16, Aoywopov] Ib. p. 229. Reasoning or calculation is a cause of 
action, when any of the goods already mentioned (c. 6) are presented to 
us as objects of our interest, as expedient and useful to us, (this is good 
under the aspect of w¢i/ty; the other two forms of good are rd Kaddv 
the moral end, ‘the right’, and rd 7d: see Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 6 30, 
Tpidv yap dvrewv Trav eis Tas aipécets...kadod gyupépovros Hdé€os,) in the form 
of an end, or of means to that end; when, that is, good is the object of 
the action, (I add this qualification) because even the licentious (those 
who have lost all self-control, and therefore cannot act with a deliberate 
purpose to an end) do things that are expedient or for their interest, only 
not for that reason, but for mere pleasure. 


$17. Ovpds and dpyy. Ib. p, 231.—ra riwwpyrixd, ‘acts and feelings of 
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, \ , € . \ / a ’ 
Tipwpla Kat KoAaGIS* 4 MEY yap KoAaoIS TOU Tac- 
4 / \ ~ a 
XOvTos Eveka ExT, 4 SE Tiuwpia TOU moLovyToOS, iva 
> ~ , \ ¥ ’ \ ae 4 ~ 4 
18 dromAnpwOn. Ti per ovv éeotiv 1 dpyn, SHAov Eorat p. 37. 

2 ~ \ - \ 

€v Tots mept mabewv, ov ériOupiav Sé mpatTeTa boa 


revenge, are prompted by passion and anger’. I have translated dupds 
‘passion’ and dpyj ‘anger’ to express the distinction that the one is a 
more general, the other a more precise and definite, term. Besides this, 
Ovpos being the older and Homeric term to represent anger might by 
that very fact have conveyed to the ears of the more modern Greek a 
difference of meaning which had no real existence. dépy7, if Damm’s 
Lexicon is to be trusted, never occurs in Homer; [the word is not to be 
found in Mr G. L. Prendergast’s (unpublished) Concordance to the Iliad. s.] 
Both of the terms as applied to emotions are in fact modifications and 
limitations of more general notions—@vyos the life or soul (Hom.) is limited 
to the most prominent and impressive outward manifestation of it, the 
expression of passion: dpyn ‘anger’ is one, the most striking, of a class 
of animal impulses, épyai. In Aristotle’s psychology, the duds is one of 
the impulsive faculties (opé£es), together with the appetites and the (deli- 
berate) wish, de Anima B 3, 414 4 2, and in the Platonic scheme the 6upos 
or Ovypoerdés represents a whole class of impulses of which no doubt épyy 
is one—it is in fact the impulsive element of the human soul. 

On the difference of ripwpia and xodaars, see Introd. p. 232, Compare 
114.2. Of this theory of punishment as a preventive, a very good account 
is given by Protagoras, Plat. Protag. 324 B. Comp. also Eth. N, 11 2, 
1104 6 16, ai xoAddoets...iarpeiar ydp tives eiow, ai dé iarpeiar dia Tay evavtiov 
mepvxact yiveo Oa. 

§ 18. For further particulars about dpyj we are referred to the treat- 
ment of the ra6y in Bk. 11: the chapter on anger is the second. 

émOupla. The last of the seven causes or stimulants of action is 
desire (Introd. p. 233), which excites all actions of which the object is 
pleasure. This pleasure may be either real or apparent, and therefore to 
include the latter we have dca aivera and not éoriv. 

In the next two sentences the four incentives to action which originate 
in ourselves are shewn to be all referable in some sense to pleasure, real 
or apparent good, real or apparent as a motive cause. Of ém@upia it 
has been already stated that pleasure is the direct motive. Habit, again, 
is a kind of pleasure, for experience teaches that habituation and fa- 
miliarity make actions not naturally agreeable pleasant to us—habit 
becomes a second nature. Of anger, revenge is the object, and revenge 
is proverbially sweet. And reasoning or calculation has always of course 
some good, real or supposed, for its object. 

I have no doubt that Victorius is right in the distinction that he 
draws between ovvybes and ébioréy. The former represents a natural 
familiarity derived from familiar associations, with which, 2 JI have 
pointed out on I 1.2, the derivation, ovv 40s, ‘the haunting, herding 
together’, the gregarious habit of some animals, is in exact accordance ; 
so our7Gers, of a man’s ‘familiar associates, habitual companions’ I 11. 16; 
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4 Vie? 
-paiveTat Hoea. ate Oe ‘Kal’ To ouvnbes Kat ag ebia- 
Tov év Tois noeow? mo\Aa yap Kal TwY ne el BN 
jdéwy, STav EOicOwaww, Hoews TroLovoW. wore pa 
AaBovte eiretv, boa Sv avToUs TPaTTOVOW, ATAVT 
’ \ Nv 9 6 Von / 2 6 a Ds ‘Oea n pawo- 
€otlvy i ayala n pawopeva ayala 7 i y 
peva joca. émel 0 baa Ot aitous, SK OVTENST OCH ie 
ow, ovx éxovtes b€ Soa py Or aUTOUS, TAVT av Ein, OTA 
the other is an acguired habit, a practice to which you hadztuate pourself 
by study and attention; of which virtue the settled éus formed by eos is 
the best example. ‘In priore vero,’ says Victorius, ‘nulla industria aut 
cura, sed potius una cum aetate crevisse, eo verbo intelligitur 3 ut cum 2 
puero quispiam in illis vixerit, inde factum sit ut ea ipsi iucunda videantur. 
é6icbcow] Spengel has adopted ovrvebicbdow from curebicwow, the 
reading of MS AX. [‘éOccOdow cetert ut p. 1370, 137 (c. IL. 4). ‘ Restitue 
passivum. Spengel.] 

moda yap K.7.A.] ‘Perelegans est locus Agatharcidae p. 61 fragm. ed. 
H. Steph. otras eyes te Pidrpov péya maca ovrvpOera® Kal viKd THY dir} Tou 
meptéxovros Suaxeperav 6 xpovos (it isn’t the time, it is the association) o ryy 
aparny deEduevos eis Tov Biov nAtkiav.’ Gaisford. 

Gore ovAdaBovts eimeiv] The dative is explained by supplying an 
imaginary rw, ‘as for one summing up to say’. An analogous phrase is 
©s cuvedorvrt eireiv, Xen. Mem. III 8. 10, IV 3. 7. See note on I 7. 7, To 
moiutik@ eva, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388. Add Eth. N.1 5, 1097 6 13, éemex- 
Telvoytt emt Tovs yovets...els ametpov mpoerotv. In this and similar examples 
the dative may almost be regarded as an absolute case. 

ovx éxdvtes] Victorius here draws attention to Aristotle’s well-known 
distinction, Eth. N. III 2, init., between ovy éxav and dkwv. Acts due to 
ignorance, acts which would not have been done, had the doer been 
aware of all the circumstances of the case, cannot be called dxovctor, 
involuntary or unintentional, unless they bring after them regret or 
repentance; neither are they strictly speaking éxovova, intentional, be- 
cause no harm was intended; they lie between the two and must take 
the name of ovy éxovova, ‘not-intentional’; neither intentional nor ‘unin- 
tentional’. I doubt if this distinction is applicable here; the only cases 
that it can be applied to are chance or accident, nature, and external com- 
pulsion, under which all actions are said to be involuntary, i.e. in which 
the will has no concern; and this is true. But in the Ethics, the actions 
there in question are not said to be involuntary—the doer meant to do 
what he did—but acting in ignorance, he acted unintentionally, in so far 
as he did not intend to do the mischief that followed. But this ignorance 
from which the unintentional character of the act is derived, essential in 
the Ethics, has no place here; ignorance is not included in an act done 
by chance, nature, or external compulsion. 

Now as we act voluntarily in all these four cases in which the impulse 
is from within and action in our own power, it follows (from the preceding) 
that the object of all voluntary action is some form either of real or 
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EKOVTES TpAaTTOVEL, 7) dyaba | Hatvoueva dyad 7} 
noéa } pawopeva dea TiOn mL yao kal THY TAY KaKOV 
n Pawomevwv KQKWV 7 amadAaynv 4 avi Mei Covos 
éXaTTovos peTadyyw év Tois dyabois (aiperd yap 
Tws), Kal THY THY AUTNPwY pawopevey f dmaddayny 
q petadnyw dvi merCovey éEXaTTOvwY év Tois Hdéow 
WoavTws. AnTTEov doa Ta ouupepovra kal Ta Ho€a, 

I9 70a Kal Toia. epi pev ovv Tov auupepovTos év 
Tots cuuBovreuTiKois elpntar mpdTepov, wept Sé Tou 
70€os elwpev viv. Sei O€ vouiCer ixavos Eivat Tods 
Spous, éav wot mepi éxdorou pite doadels pyre 
axp.Beis. 


apparent good, or of real or apparent pleasure; including, in the good, 
real and apparent, the removal of evil and the substitution of a greater 
good for a less, because all these are aipera (desirable), objects of choice; 
and in the case of pleasure, the entire removal of pain and the substitu- 
tion of a less for a greater; both of which are like the others (écavras) 
desirable in the sense of pleasurable. 

§19. It is therefore (from the preceding considerations) the rhetorician’s 
business to discover the number avd kinds (so Aristotle, but the number of 
kinds will be sufficient,) of good in the form of utility or expediency, and 
of pleasure. And as the first has been already examined and analysed 
under the head of deliberative Rhetoric (cc. 6, 7, good, absolute, and com- 
parative), it remains for us to bestow a similar treatment on pleasure. 
Meanwhile we are not to forget that definitions for ~hetorcal purposes 
are sufficient, provided they are neither obscure nor over-exact: in the 
one case they are not understood, in the other they are also apt to be 
unintelligible by the popular apprehension, but besides this they trespass 
upon an alien province and method of reasoning, the scientific, namely, 
or philosophical, 1 4.4—6, &c. Accordingly, 


CHAP. X1 

gives the analysis of pleasure, so far as it is of service to the rhetorician. 

The general plan of this chapter, and the connexion of its contents, 
are as follows. First we have a definition of pleasure and a general 
description of its nature in §§ 1,2. From this we learn that all that is 
in accordance with our nature is pleasurable, all that runs counter to it 
painful, §§ 3, 4. Consequently all atwral desires and appetites produce 
pleasure by their gratification: and these fall into two classes, bodily 
appetites and mental desires, the former irrational and connected with 
the pleasures of sense, the latter rational, in so far as they are of dn 
intellectual character, suggested and acquired by some kind of in- 
tellectual process of the nature of persuasion, § 5, and conveyed by a 
faculty, pavracia, intermediate between sense and intellect. The analysis 
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of these intellectual pleasures (which include the pleasures of imagination, 
memory and anticipation, of love and friendship, and its counterfeit, 
flattery) occupies §§ 6-20. In the remainder of the chapter other kinds 
of intellectual pleasures are distinguished, and referred to the principles 
implied in the definition. 

§ 1. The first word of the chapter is a commentary upon the concluding 
observations of the last: doxeioGe, ‘let us assume’, as a definition, ‘take 
it for granted’: there is no occasion to enter into details, or attempt Zo 
prove that it is what I am about to describe. Similarly gore, 5.3, 6. 2, 
AD IORSs 

On the terms of this definition, and the comparison of it with other 
doctrines held by Aristotle himself and other critics on the same subject, 
see Introduction, Appendix D to Bk. I, p. 234 seq. 

katdoTacty...eis THY vmapxovcav iow] This characteristic of pleasure, 
‘the resettlement of the soul’, i.e. the vital and sensitive system, ‘into its 
normal state’ after a disturbance of the balance or harmony, which is 
pain, reappears in one of the special forms of pleasure, § 21, ev r@ pav- 
Gave eis TO Kata Hiow Kabicracda. So that learning, as a pleasure, like 
pleasure in general, is, according to this view, the filling up of a vacuum, 
the supply of a want, the satisfaction of a craving, the restoration of 
a balance of the system,.the re-establishment of a broken harmony. This 
is the Platonic conception of pleasure; not, so far as I remember, of 
learning in particular. See Appendix, p. 234. Lucretius takes the same 
view of pleasure, de Rer. Nat. 11 963 (there quoted). 

§2. kal 45v é€ort TO mounrixoy] by the ordinary rule, I 6.2, and note: as 
all is good that is conducive to. good; if the end, then the means; so all is 
pleasant that is productive of, or conducive to, pleasure. Comp. Eth. N, 
I 4, 1096 4 10, quoted on the above passage. 

Tis elpnuevns diabécews] pleasure is here properly called a diadeaus, 
‘a_temporary and passing disposition’, as opposed to the ‘confirmed, 
complete, and permanent state’ which constitutes the is. On the dis- 
tinction of the two, see Categ. c. 8, p.8 427, Siaeper de eis diabkoews tT 
ToAvypovidrepov eivat Kal Povipwrepoy. tovatrat S€ at Te emiorhpar kal ai 
dperal...s.abeaets Se Aeyovrar a eorw evxivyta “kal Tayd petaBaddXovra, olov_ 
Ccpporns Ral PuXpoTys Rat Voges kal vyieva Kal doa dAXa TowaTa® Sudkerrae yap 
mor rarttrairas-¢ deb pao, Fax) Be MeTaBENNT 26 Gepwod Wuyxpos yevdpevos 
K.T.A. 

§ 3. If pleasure is what it has been described to be, a return from a 
temporary disturbance or unnatural state into a state of nature (pvous 
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being here understood in one of the ordinary Aristotelian significations, 
the zormal nature, nature in its best and completest condition), then all 
“passing into a natural state’ must be pleasant, ‘and especially whenever 
what takes place in accordance with it has reached its own proper nature’, 
i.e. its acme or maximum, the highest attainable point of its develop- 
ment, for instance, drinking, quenching the thirst is a pleasure, learning 
is a pleasure, but the acme or highest point they reach is still more 
pleasant in both. Schrader, who suggests these examples, expresses the 
later of the two stages in each, by sttim vrestinxisse, didicisse, which not 
only does not give Aristotle’s meaning correctly, but also, as I think, is 
not true as a matter of fact. 

arewnpora 7] has attained to, acquired as its due, the opp. of drod- 
ddvar, see note on I 1.7. Gaisford cites in exemplification of this appli- 
cation of doAapBavew, Plutarch, de tuenda sanitate, II 130 E, 70 yap oikeiov 
7 pvots areiinpev (Nature has recovered, regained her own). 

kal ta €6n x.r..] ‘and all habits, for in fact that which has become 
habitual now (by this time, now that it has reached this point) takes 
the form (yiyverac) of something just like what is natural: for habit 
is a thing (ri) closely resembling nature; because frequent repetition 
makes a near approach to the constant and uniform, and nature belongs 
to the constant and uniform, and habit is a case of frequent repetition’, 
With this statement about habit, comp. de Memoria 2. 16, p. 452 @ 27, 
Gorep yap pvows Aon rd eos, and line 30, rd d€ modAdkis Huo morei, 
Gaisford refers to Plutarch, de tuenda sanit. 132 A, rd €Oos rpdomov tid 
vows Tov mapa pvow yeyover. 

Consuetudo altera natura. Prov.ap. Erasm. (Adagza) p.994. Eth. N. vir 
II, 1152 2 30, paov yap os peraxwijca picews’ dia yap totro Kal To os 
xarerdv, Sri ty pices Zouxev, Gomep kal Evqvos héyer, pnpl rodvxpovov pedérgy 
Zuevar pire, cai 54 | radrny dvOpdro.or TeAMevTGaav prov eivat. 

§ 4. kal rd p1) Biaov] ‘and freedom from constraint, freedom of action’ 
by the same rule; because all external force, compulsion or violence, is 
unnatural. ‘And therefore all zecesstty (of every kind) is painful’. This 
marks the distinction of dvaykaiov and Biaoy. Fate, for example, is 
dvaykaiov, and Necessity (Avayxn herself). ' 

There is a chapter on 16 dvayxaioy which includes Biaov as a species, 
in Metaph. A 5. There are four kinds of ‘necessary’ things’. The first 
is physical necessity, as breath and food are necessary to life : the second 
class consists of things necessary as means to an end, as taking medicine 
to get well, to take a voyage to Aigina to recover a sum of money: under 
this head comes fia (and rd Biaov), an external force that controls us, 
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something independent of ourselves and our own will, (here the external 
compulsion or violence is the necessary means to the attainment of its end, 
control), Béaoy is thus described, 1015 @26, rodro 8 ore rd rapa Thy Cpyny 
kal THv mpoaipeow epmodifoy kal kwAuTtKoV. Td yap Biaov dvayxaiov déyerat, 
816 Kal AuTNpdv, Gomep Kal Ev’nvos yor, ‘wav yap avayxaiov mpayp’ aviapov 
zp. ai j Bla dvayxn tis, domep Kal Sopokdjjs Aéyer ‘GN’ 7 Bia pe Tad7’ 
dvayxater rroveiy’ (this is incorrectly quoted ; memoriter, as Bonitz thinks ; 
the line runs, dAX’ 7 Bia yap rair’ dvayxate: pe Spav, Electr. 256). The 
third species of dvayxaiov includes ra p71) évdexdueva Gros Exew; and the 
fourth, which is somewhat unnecessarily distinguished from this, is the 
necessity of demonstration, dmoderécs, of which the conclusion ‘can only be 
in one way’—which shews that it ought to be included in the preceding. 
See also Waitz, ad Organ. 83 4 38, Comm. II p. 358. 

kat dpOds eipnra] ‘Pentameter statim subsequens laudatur quoque ab 
Arist. in Met. Iv 5, et in Ethic. ad Eud. 11 7; necnon a Plutarcho in 1. 
quod non suaviter vivi possit secundum Epicurum, 1102 C. Tribuitur 
utrobique Eveno Pario, poetae Elegiaco, Philisti historici praeceptori. Le- 
gitur tamen idem versus unica voce immutata ap. Theogn. 470 (472 Bergk, 
fragm, Lyr. Gr. p. 382) wav yap dvay«aiov xpnp avapov pv.’ Buhle. 

‘And all acts of attention or study, serious effort, vigorous exertion 
are painful’ (supply dvayky eivac Avmnpas), ‘for all these imply necessity 
and constraint, unless they become habitual; but sez the habit makes 
them pleasant. The opposites are of course pleasant; all states of ease 
and comfort, and idleness and inattention, carelessness and indifference, 
and sports, and recreations, and sleep, belong to the family (or class) of 
things pleasant; for none of these is related to (or has a tendency to, 
mpos) necessity’. 

tov 7déwv (rt)] Comp. I 9.25, vicn kal rip) rdv Kaddv, I 11.16 and 17. 
These are examples of a mode of expression, not unknown to earlier und 
contemporary writers, but more familiar to Aristotle. It is the substitu- 
tion of a genitive case with ri omitted, for the direct predicate in apposi- 
tion or agreement with the subject. In Aristotle ri or & re is sometimes 
expressed. I have not zofed it in any writer earlier than Plato, but have 
no reason to suppose that he was the first to use it. Protag. 319 C, Tav 
yervaiov, Theaet. 164.8, ray dduvarav re EvpBalvew daivera. Phaed. 68D 
Rep. I 376 E (Stallbaum’s note), Ib. Iv 424.C, 6es ray TETELT LEVOV, 437 B 1x 
577 B, rmeis elvar rév duvardy av xpiva. Esch, c. Tim. § 143, & re Voice 
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ddikev éoriv, Olynth. 1 16, rév drom@rarev dy ein, Olynth. 11 p. 18. 13, ds 
€ott Tdv aicxpav, paddov d€ rév aicyiorwy, de Fals. Leg. § 345, rav dm- 
atovvrwy. Isocr. xara tov Soducrav § 2, év rovro rév dSuvdrav eat. § 16, ovK 
elvat tay wavy yaderov. Ar. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 5 3, rév tysuwrdrey, VI 12, 
sub init. 1152 64, VIII 1 ult. réy caddy év ru, Polit. 1 2, 1253 a2, rav dice 
modus é€ori, Ib. 5, 1254 a 22, c. 9, 1257 a 36, VI (IV) 4, 1291 29, & Te Tov 
aduvarwy, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ I, VIII (V) 3, 1303 219, Trav apydvrov yevouévov 
“Hpakdeodapov, Ib. 7, 1306 4 28, IV (VII) 6, 1327 a 27, Ib. c. 9, 1329 29, 
Ib. c. 14, 1332 6 32, &y Tt trav aduvdrav. de Anima A I. 2, 402 @ I0, ¢. 5, 
4II @ 15, Tav mapadoyaréepav (comparative, very unusual). de Caelo, I 5. 1, 
sub init. II 12. 4, 292 @ 12, rév dvapiOpyrey eiva. Hist, An. II II. 4, 518 a2, 
Tov ouvexev S€ 7d Séppa ev amact rois (dors. Topic. B 9, 114 6 18, 19, 21, T 6, 
119 O11, Z 3, 141 a 5, trav atomwv, © 2, 157425. Waitz ad Org. 121 8 
36, Vol. II p. 473. 

§ 5. xal ov av7 émibvpia evn] Anything is pleasant of which the desire 
is innate in us, ‘the object of any of our zatural desires or appetites’, the 
definition of desire being ‘an impulse towards pleasure’. de Anima B 3. 2, 
414 6 2, dpeéis pev yap éemiOvyia Kai Gvpds Kai BovdAnars, 45, rod yap ndéos 
Gpekts att (7 émiOupia). Ib.T 10. 4, 433 425, 9 yap émiOupia dpekis tus- 
é€otw; and compare the following sections on émOvpia and its congeners. 
Eth. N, 111 15, 1119 0 6, car’ émiOvpiay yap (dor kal ra maidia, Kal padtora 
év rovtos 7 Tov Hdéos Speéis. Similarly Plato speaks of desire as naturally 
associated with pleasure, Phaedrus 237 D, 9 éuuros ovoa émibupia jdovar. 

This leads to a distinction of desires into rational and irrational, 
corresponding severally to the two parts of our moral and intellectual 
nature, the Adyov éyov and the adoyov—the latter division is attributed to 
Plato by the author of Magna Moralia, I 1. 7, 1182 @ 23. 

The irrational appetites, the Platonic émi6vpntixov (Republic), are those 
which are not accompanied or guided by.reason, which act aoa or 
by a physical necessity, doa Aéyovrar Hucet, (these_are Plato's avaykKaiat 
éqiOupia; Rep. VIII 554 A, 558 D, 559 A, B, see the whole passage, IX 
572 C, ras b€ py) dvayxaiovs, dda Seabias Te kal Ka\A@micpov evexa yryvo- 
pévas; and have Ror es yOnein’ 7 Ooval, Rep. VIII 558 D, Phileb. 72 E), and 
are not prompted by any ‘supposition’, €k rod vmod hanBiress ™, any sug- 


gestion of ulterior advantage of any kind thereby accruing, but are forced 
upon us by the im ipon us by the imperious demands of nature; such as bodily appetites 
(fee airs Ravojetich Cte to us, through the channel or medium 
of (8d) the body, sensual, af cwparixai, Eth. N. vi 6, sub init. dvaykaia 
Ta gw@patikd, compare the whole passage), for instance, that of food, thirst, 
and hunger, and the (special) desires of particular kinds of food (special 
tastes leading to particular kinds of pleasure); and those connected with 
taste in general, and with sex, and universally with touch (which includes 
taste,‘ gustus’with feeling in general, 76 $€ yevorov dmrov tt, de Anima B 10 
init.), and with smell (of fragrance), and hearing and sight. The rational, 
those which are accompanied with reason, are such as owe their origin to 
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‘persuasion’ of some kind—these are artificial and acquired tastes, as 
opposed to the natural and inborn ra @vovra, pvotxd—because the hearing 
(things praised and admired by others) and persuasion in general (the 
influence of fashion and association and instruction as well as direct per- 
suasion) suggest to us a taste for, or desire of, seeing and possessing things. 

The division accordingly resolves itself into (1) natural and necessary, 
(2) artificial and acquired, desires and tastes. 

boas émiOupodow] sc. émOuulas, is a cognate accusative; émOupei is 
construed only with the genitive case and infinitive mood. 

§6. The received text followed by Bekker and Spengel puts a full stop 
at éAmifer [p. 206, line 3]. (The latter editor has also adopted the reading 
of MS A’ dei év for kav). With this punctuation, kav r@ pepynpéva—edmrifer 
must be the apodosis, and the argument runs thus: ‘If pleasure consists 
in sensation, and gavracia is a kind of sensation, then (assuming that 
there zs pleasure in memory and anticipation) memory and anticipation 
must be always accompanied by a mental impression of what is remem- 
bered or anticipated’—pleasure being the middle term, without which the 
supposed apodosis will not follow from the premisses. But this is not what 
Aristotle undertakes to shew; and also it assumes first what is proved in 
the next sentence, viz. that pleasure does accompany memory and anti- 
cipation. Surely Victorius and Vater are right in supposing the apodosis 
of the entire sentence, émel x.7.A. to be d9Aov St1.—kal aicOnots, which is in 
fact what Aristotle here wishes to establish. Substitute a colon for the full 
stop : retain kav (for kai év) instead of dei év ; and understand the first three 
Clauses émel—édmifer, as three distinct and independent propositions, the 
basis of the conclusion which follows; ei 8€ rodro is a repetition in sum of 
the foregoing, ‘if all this, I say, be so’, (S¢ is appropriate in a resumption 
of what has been just said, note on I 1.11); ¢fpleasure is a mode of sensa- 
tion, 2f pavracia is a feeble kind of sensation, and 7/memory and hope ave 
attended by a davracia or mental impression of that which is remembered 
or hoped (some phenomenon past or future, the former a fact, the latter an 
imagination), it follows that pleasure, which is sensation, accompanies the 
memory of the past and the anticipation of the future because pavracia 
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does, which is a form of sensation, émetrep kal aicOnots', In this case kav 
is to be retained in preference to det év. The latter necessarily makes 
the clause that it introduces, the apodosis; xa év merely couples this with 
the preceding premisses. The mood dxodovOot av, which might seem 
objectionable in the mere statement of a proposition, must be consideréd 
as a qualified statement of the fact, ‘will be likely to attend’; only so 
much can be affirmed. 


gavracia| which is here called a ‘sort of feeble sensation’, is described 


otherwise in the psychology of the de Anima. It is defined © 3, 429 a I, 
av €l Be rae a SEF 


i Pwracta ay ety Kivqois id Ths alcbjoews THS kat’ évépyevay yryvouern (for 
stysontsgs, Trendclesburg anid Tort), not, therefore, a mode of sen- 
sation as here, but a motion generated by sensation in active exercise: 
and again 428 d@1, Gavracia Kab fv Acyouev avtacpa Te Hpiv ylyverOa: 
‘the presentative faculty’ (Sir W. Hamilton). It is a faculty intermediate 
between sensation and memory, and thus becomes connected with the 
intellect; the seat of memory is ré mpérov aigOnrixéy, viz. the heart, where 
the results of sensation are all collected in a focus, and thence transmitted 
to the mind. The memory is defined, de memoria, c. 1, ult. 451 @ 15, 
avrdcparos, ws eixovos od hdvracpua, €éis; which represents it as a state 
(in the heart, or the appropriate organ) of the impression ¢dvracya, trans- 
ferred by the faculty of ¢avracia from the sensation itself, which (the im- 
pression) is the representation (the eixwyv) of the real object of sense, that 
of which it is the ¢avracya. The office of the ¢avracia is therefore to 
convey the impressions of the actual objects of sense delivered to it by 
sensation, and to impress or print them on the organ fitted for their 
reception; when thus impressed or ‘represented’ they become memory, 
and so are passed on to the intellect. To compare with what is said in 
the Rhetoric, of this gavracia being a sort of feeble sensation, we have in 
the de Anima, I 3, 428 6 11, what almost (not quite) justifies it, ésedy... 
7 8€ havracia kivnois tis Soxei eivar Kal ovx avev aicOnoews yiyverOar aN 
aicOavopévots kat dv aicOnois éativ, €ote bé yiverOat kivnow mo Tis évepyelas 
tijs aicOnoews, kal radrny 6polay dvaykn eivat TH ala Onoet, etn dv adrn 
1) kivnots ovte Gvev aigOnoews evdexopery ovte wh alcOavopevors vrdpyewv...Kat 
efvat kal dAnO7 Kai Wevd7j. Though thus closely allied with sensation, and 
dependent upon it, the ¢avracia is not a faculty of mere sensation, but 
belongs equally to the intellect, pavracia draca 4 Aoyorixy fH alcOyriy, 
de Anima I 10 ult. 433 4 29, (being apparently intermediate between them 
and partaking of the nature of both); of which (intellect), when we take 
the whole of it, the d:dvoia as well .as the vots, into account, the @avracia 


1 That pleasure is attendant upon every act of sensation is stated in Eth. Nic. 
xX 4,11746 21, xard wacdy ydp aloOnoly éorw jdovy, and again, line 27, Kad" 
éxdorny & alcOnow dre ylverar jdov7} Syrov. But this is not the same thing as the 
statement of the Rhetoric which zdentifies the two, just as Eudemus in the 7th 
book of the Nic. Eth. identifies pleasure with the évépyecat, of which in Aristotle’s 
roth book it is only the concomitant. And there is a precisely similar overstate- 
ment here of the nature of the ¢avragla, as compared with the description of it 
in the de Anima, where it is said to de a kind of sensation, instead of closely 
connected with it. See the following note, on ¢ayracta, 
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1 édmlfe* (see note on p. 204). 

actually forms a part; c. 3, 427 4 28, rovrov.dé (rod voeiv) Td pev havtacia 
Soxei etvac rd S€ vrdAnWus. ‘Imaginatio inter sensuum perceptiones et 
mentis cogitationes media intericitur, ut imaginatio sensibus, mens imagi- 
natione egeat.’ Trendelenburg ad de Anima III 3, 4, p. 453. On the 
various relations of the ¢avracia, see the notes of the same Comm. ad de 
Anima, pp. 166, 462, 538, also Bonitz on Metaph. A 1, 980 4 26, p. 38, 
Waitz ad Org. 1006 27, Vol. 11, p. 440. [Ueber den Begriff des Wortes pav- 
tacia bet Arvistoteles, F. Freudenthal (Gottingen) 1863, pp. 59. S.] 

§ 7. Consequently all pleasures may be reduced to three classes, 
according as they are referred to things present, past, or future. The 
pleasures of the present are the immediate pleasures of direct sensation ; 
those of the past are the ‘ pleasures of memory’, the pleasures that accom- 
pany, or are revived by, association, in the way of recollection, of past 
facts; and those of the future are derived by a similar association from 
the anticipation of future pleasure. deta & éoti tod pev mapovros 4 évép- 
yeta, Tod S€ péAXovTos 7) Amis, Tod Se yeyevnpévov 7 pynun’ WOvotov dé To Kara 
Thy evépyecay [Eth. N. rx 7, 1168 @ 13]. Of memory, Ov. Heroid. XVIII 55, 
(Hero to Leander) ox erat incipiens,; namgue est meminisse voluptas ; 
cum foribus patrits egrediebar amans. 

§ 8. Therefore everything that can be remembered is capable of 
giving pleasure; not only things that were pleasant at the time they hap- 
pened, but some that were not, provided the after consequence of them 
was something right or good (right, morally ; good, as tending to profit or 
advantage)’; whence the saying, ‘nay truly, pleasant it is to remember 
past troubles after deliverance (escape) from them’. Fragm. Eur, An- 
dromed. xv (Dind. xxxvi), Wagner, Fragm. Poet. Trag. Gr. Vol. 11 p.75, 


1 When there has been no compensation of this kind, the remembrance of past 
suffering is painful. Ovid, Metam. Ix 290, guin nunc quogue frigidus artus, 
dum loguor, horror habet; pars est meminisse doloris. X11 283, (Ulysses) me 
miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore temporis illius, quo Graium murus Achilles 
procubuit. Virg. Aen. 11 10, sed st tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros.. .quamquam 
animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, incipiam. Dante, Inferno, c. V 121, 
Nessun maggior dolore, che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria. Shaksp. 


Richard II, Act. Sc. 3. 300, Oh no! the apprehension of the good gives but the 
greater feeling to the worse. 
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> Sue , , = / 
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\ 
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\ , \ 7 re 
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e / x , \ / 
Mynevos, Os Tis TOANG maby Kal jo\Aa eopryn. 
, 2 of 4 ent \ \ of , 
9 TouvTou 0 aitioy Sti dv Kal TO py EXE KaKOVY. Ta 


cited by Plut. Symp. 11 1, p. 630 £, and translated by Cicero, de Fin. 1 
32. 105, swavis laborum est praeteritorum memoria. Cic. Ep. ad Fam. v 
12. 2 habet enim praeteriti doloris secura recordatio delectationem, Wag- 
ner adds, ‘ex hoc loco et altero Archippi Comici apud Stobaeum LIx 7, 
profecisse Epictetum ap. Schweig. T. 111, p. 104, scribentem, ds 48d ri 
Oadarray dro yijs épav, obras nv TE TobErTi peuvijcbar mévev, Monuit Mei- 
nek. ad Menandrum p. 86.’ Stobaeus quotes a second verse of Archippus, 
os—épav, 3 pitép éort, pt) méovtTa pydayod, which supplies the link of 
association from which the-pleasure is derived. It is from a contrast of 
past trouble with present immunity, and the feeling of security which it 
engenders ; and it has for its foundation the same feeling as is suggested by 
the celebrated lines of the opening of the second book of Lucretius’ poem, 
the famous suave mari magno. The same association, the sense of com- 
fort and security derived from an uncomfortable contrast, is the founda- 
tion of the pleasure expressed in the exquisite lines of Sophocles, Fragm. 
Tymp. 563 (Dind.) apud Stobaeum LIX 12, hed ed, ri rovtov yappa petfov 
ay AaBors tov yas emupadoarra Ka vd oTéyy TuKVijs dxovcat WeKados evdovo7n 
dpevi ;—to make the land, and then, the fatigues and perils past, to sit safe 
and snug under shelter, listening in dreamy and drowsy mocd to the fast- 
falling drops of rain overhead—sign of the storm still raging, reminis- 
cence of the past, and contrast with the comfort within. Comp. Cic. ad 
Atticum I! 7, cupio istorum naufragia ex terra intueri; cupio, ut ait tuus 
amicus Sophocles, nav imo oréyn et cet. 

Another illustration of this source of pleasure is taken from Homer 
Odys. o’ (XV) 399, which Aristotle, as usual, has misquoted. With this 
compare Virg. Aen. I 202, revocate animos maestumgque timorem mittite. 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse tuvabjt. Comp. again Cic. ad Fam. 1. c. 
Nihil est aptius ad delectationem lectoris quam temporum varietates for- 
tunaeque vicissitudines: quae etst nobis optabiles in expertendo non fue- 
runt, in legendo tamen erunt iucundae. 

rovrov & airy x.r.A.] ‘and the reason of this is that there is pleasure 
even in the absence of evil’; that is, in the way of contrast with our 
former condition, from which we are now relieved; all relief, the removal 
of oppression and constraint, is pleasurable. ee * oe 

§9. rad év Aids (jd€a éoriv) x.r.A.] ‘everything is pleasant in anti- 
cipation which appears to confer great delight or profit when present ; 
and to do this without any accompanying pain’, ‘and in general, all that 
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& év éArivu, boa wager n evppaivew n PEN P- 39 
Galvan peyaha; kal aveu UTNS ih ee dArAws 0 
boa Wield it evppaiver, Kal edmi Corres Kal eLyNne= 
vous ws émi TO ToAV. S10 Kal TO dpyiCerOat NOU, 
Wamep Kal “Ounpos érroinoe rept TOU Gupov 
bs Te woND yAvkiwy péALTOs KaTadeElBopevoto’ 
> \ \ > / (a EC) / Rx is , 
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TUXELV, OVE TOis TOAD UrrEp avTOUs TH SuVapEl, CAN’) 
107 ovK dpyiGovTat n WTTOV. Kal év Tals mAEloTais 
delights when present, delights for the most part in anticipation and 
recollection. Therefore even anger is pleasant’—the prospect of ven- 
geance lends a solace and a charm even to anger; comp. II 2.2, macy opyq 
Erecbai twa jdovny thy dro ths eAmidos TOD Tipwpnoacdba x.r.A. and the 
same line of Homer, Il. = 100, is quoted in illustration, ‘for no one is 
angry with one who is plainly beyond the reach of his vengeance’, (see 
the above passage of Book I1,) ‘or with those who are far above him in 
power; either not at all, or less’. ddvcovpevol te, ds orxev, of AvOpwroe 
padrov opyitovrat 7} Biagopevou’ To péev yap dro Tod ivov Soxet mAeoverreia Oat, 
To d€ awd Tov Kpeiaoovos Katavaykd{ecOa, Thuc. I 77. 5. On daiwdpevos 
= avepos, see note on II 2. I. 

§ 10. Most appetites and desires are accompanied by a certain plea- 
sure: which is felt either in the recollection of the past, or in the anticipa- 
tion of the future, enjoyment; for instance, those who are suffering under 
(zt, held, possessed by) fevers feel a pleasure in the thirst (that attends 
them), either from the remembrance of former draughts, or the expectation 
of future; and lovers in talking of their beloved (in his absence), or 
painting his portrait, or drawing his likeness, from memory, and com- 
posing verses in his honour’ (so Victorius and Vater; else, ypadovres 
‘writing of him’, and movodrrés te dei ‘in anything that they ever do which 
has any connexion with him’, wept rod épwpevov ‘so as to recall him to 
their recollection’); for in all such cases the recollection appears to their 
fancy (olovrat) to be like the (present) perception (by any of the senses) of 
the beloved. 

All these last are pleasures of memory, agreeablé reminiscences. The 
pleasures of memory are further exemplified in this, that when the love 
which has already arisen from the delight found in the actual presence of 
the beloved is retained by the memory in his absence, this is a sure sign 
of the commencement of a genuine and lasting passion. Bekker, ed. 3, 
followed by Spengel, has put éepdcw in brackets : F. A. Wolf had pre- 
viously objected to it. It may be retained and explained as I have trans- 
lated it, but the text and the general meaning would not suffer by its 
omission. é¢pdécw if retained implies that the passion is already conceived, 
Gaisford, after Victorius, quotes Eth. Nic. IX 5, 1167 @ 4, fouxe 57 (1) eWvoa) 
dpx7) durias elvat, donep TOU epav 7 Sid Tis dWeos 8ov7" pa yap mponadeis 


TH ida ovdels €pG, 6 dé xaipwr Th Eider ovHev paddov €pG, GAN’ Srav kai dmdvra 
mon Kal Tis mapovolas emOupj. 
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éxépevor] Victorius inquires here whether éydpevor shauld be construed 
with év rots muperois, as Plat. Phileb. 45 B, év ratovros voonpacu €xopevor, 
or with rats dias: the case is doubtful, either will do. 

tats. divas] their thirst, that which naturally belongs to them: the 
possessive use of the definite article. 

§ 12. ‘And this again is the reason why, even when (the beloved) 
(becomes painful) causes pain (to his admirer) by his absence, there is 
still some pleasure that finds its way zz¢o (grows up, is engendered, in) 
his lamentations and wailings; for the pain that he feels is at the want of 
him, but w2¢h that, there is a pleasure in the recollection and, in a sense, 
sight of himself, and what he used to do, and how to look and behave, 
(ofog what sort of person he was, in external appearance, and character, 
i.e. conduct)’. The very absence, and the pain that it causes, and the 
expression of grief, have a charm in them which affords some compensa- 
tion by the recollection of all that he is and does. ‘Hence the appropri- 
ateness of the saying’,—meaning especially the use of the word iyepos, 
which implies eager desire, in relation to yoos—‘thus spake he, and in 
them all aroused longing desire for wailing’. This is.a familiar phrase in 
Homer, and occurs several times both in the Iliad and Odyssey. See in 
Damm’s Lexicon, s. v. tuepos. Andromache looking back at Hector as 
she was taking leave of him, daxpudev yeAdoaca, is a picture of the mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain (Il. Z 484). 

§ 13. ‘And revenge is sweet’, by the logical theory of convertible 
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lal , 
vicos d\Aad maow: pavtacia yap UmEepoxns yiyve- 
o , BAN te 
Tal, OU WavTEs EXoVTW émOupiav 4 npeua n paddov. 
2), Bla Ap re EEE Nordsimaidinsmibelas 

érel O€ TO VIkaY NOU, avayKn Kal Tas TraloLas 1 
opposites, ‘for where failure is painful, success must be pleasant; and 
angry men, whilst they are vexed beyond all measure if they miss their 
revenge, are equally delighted in the anticipation of it’. dvutepBAjras, 
‘unsurpassably’, a rare word, found as adj. in Isocr. Paneg. § 71, Xen. 
Cyrop. VIII 7. 15, Plat. Defin. 412 B, Dem. Olynth. II 23. II, Epitaph. 
1389. 7, Lycurg. c. Leocr. § 101, and more frequently in Polybius. Of the 
adverb I find only this one example. [Cf., however, Rhet. ad Alexandrum, 
12, 1430 4 25, dvumepBAjTas Tipwpodvta, Index Aristotelicus. S.] 

§ 14. And victory is a source of pleasure—not only to those who have 
a special and peculiar ‘fondness’ for it (rots piAovixors), but universally, 
to everybody; because it gives rise to (ylyvera, there arises) an impression 
(fancy or notion) of superiority, of which all feel the desire either in a 
slight degree or more strongly. Comp.1I 9.39, 7 & dmepoyn trav Kadav... 
éreimep 4 Umepoxn Soxet pyvvew dpernv. Superiority is a noble or right aim, 
or end of action; and indicative of ‘virtue’. This is one of the modes in 
which the ‘love of power’ manifests itself, to which, as a purely selfish 
instinct, Hobbes sought to trace all our feelings and springs of action. 
The Emotion of Power is, in Mr Bain’s Classification of the Emotions.as 
sources of action, one of the most important of a family of eleven which 
together compose our moral constitution. Bain, Emotions and Wil, 
p. 59, and the admirable analysis, 145—162. See also Dugald Stewart on 
this subject, there quoted p. 145. ‘The objects of the sense of power may 
be described as the effects or consequences of our own agency surveyed 
under such a comparison as to set forth some kind of suferiority.’ This 
is the dmepoyy in question. 

§ 15. This love of victory, as an evidence of superiority, is the founda- 
tion of the amusement derived from all sports and games into which 
competition enters; all, namely, that involve a contest either of bodily 
strength and skill (as cricket, athletic exercises, and all encounters of a 
combative character, paynrikas, cock-fights, bear-baiting, pugilistic en- 
counters, tournaments and sham-fights of all kinds), or ‘wit-combats’, 
intellectual and dialectical encounters (épiorixds); games of knuckle- 
bones, of ball, of dice, and draughts. 

Three MSS Q, Y°, Z* here add avAnrixds, (ras paxntixds Kal ras avAn- 
Ttkas Kal épiotikds), to represent ‘musical’ contests, which spoils the 
antithesis, and introduces a vicious classification. 

On the zeal and eagerness and love of victory manifested by children in 
their sports, comp. Cic. de Fin. v 22. 61. On gavdcai éptotikai, Probl. 
XVIII 2 (referred to by Gaisford). Ava ri of ?psorixol Adyou yupvacrikot 
ciow; i} Ore Exovor 7d vixGv 4} ArracOar ruKvov; idovelxous ofv evOds mot 
ovow Kal yap vikdvres Sik 7d yalpew mpodyovrat padXov epitew Kad rro- 
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Elvat Tas MaxnTiKas Kal Tas eptomnds (zroAA ats yap) PL r3yt. 
év TavTats yyveran TO saa) Kal sin ay OU Kat 
ohawpices Kal xuBetas Kal weTTelas. Kal Wept Tas 


peor os dvapaxovpevor, kal of €v rois Gos dyGou Taro’ Sid Kal paydopevoe 
kal iTrous dvres moAAdkts o¥ BovrAovrat Siadvecbat. 

eee ners more than the practice of 
dialectics, arguing against an opponent, and for victory. It has, however, 
almost always in Plato, unfrequently in Aristotle, the additional 
connotation of captious reasoning » quibbling and sophistry. In Top. IV 
(de Soph. EL) 11, 171 4 24, the é épiarixot are defined as of ravrws mxav mpoat- 
povpevo, and again 25, of pev ob THs vikns auvrijs Xap rorodror éptotcKol 
dvOperor kai pidepides Soxodarw efvac. Here there is already the imputation 
of an over-disputatious habit implied by the word, but by and by, in lines 
39, 32, it is associated with sophistry and sophists; but with this distinction 
—they both argue unscrupulously, ‘but the eristics do this to gain an 
apparent victory, the sophists to make a show of wisdom’; the definition 
of the sophist being, c. 1, 165 @ 22, xpnpatictis dd hawopnerns copias 
ovons & ov. Again, c.2, 165 47, they are distinguished from the genuine 
dialecticians, who deal with ra évdoéa real probabilities, by this sophistical 
habit and mode of arguing, éportxol 8€ of é« rév Parvopévar evddkov py 
Gvrav S€ gvddoytoTikol 4 awdpevor gvAdOyLoTIKOL. wevdi)s Aoyos KaXetrat 
TeTpaxas’ eva péev Tpdrov Grav paivnrat cupmepaiver Oat py} TvpTEpatvopevos, O 
KaNeirat épiotixos auAdoyicpos. Top. © 12, 162 6 3. In Rhet. II 24. Io, 
Ta éptotixa stands for the sophistical practice of unfair reasoning, yiyverae 
awvépevos cvAdoyiouds ‘lead to an apparent, or fallacious, conclusion’. 
dicé with only four flat sides (7a7z3), istinguished from the kvBoe 
(tesserae), which (as the name imports) had all six sides flat, is described in 
Rich, Déct. of Gk. and Rom. Antzg. p. 64, Smith, Dict. Antig. s.v. talus, 
p. 1095 (ed. 2), Becker, Gallus, Exc. 1, p. 499 (Engl. Tr.), Charicles, Exc. 
III, p. 354. And for an account of tha other games mentioned see the 
same authorities (reff. in Index); [also K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Privatalterthiimer, ed. 2,§ 55. S.] 

ohapices] Theaet. 146 A, Athen. A 25, 26, p.14 D—I5 C, modd 8€ rd 
auvTovoy kai Kayarnpoy Ths mepl THY opaiprotiKny GwihAns K.T.A. 

kuBelas kal merreias] often go together, Plat. Phaedr. 274 D, Rep. II 
374 C, (on the difficulty of these two games); Soph. Naupl. Fragm. 4, 
meaoovs KBous te. Fragm. 380, 381 (Dindorf). Plut. (Cap. Descr.) Ome 
Rom. p. 272 F, Zakopés Tis...dmokavav oxonijs bos eiyev €v mertois Kat 
KiBows Ta moda Sunpepevery. The merroi in particular was an old and 
favourite game, which appears from the constant allusions to it in Greek 
literature. The earliest mention of it occurs in Homer, Od.a’ 107. The 
corresponding Latin game, /atrunculi, is described by Ovid, Ars Am, II 
208, III 357. 

The same is the case with ‘serious’ BAMEs (games that require study 
and attention, such as chess, and zerreia and xvela, according to Plato, 
1. c.)—the only difference between serious games and games of mere 
amusement, in respect of the pleasures they afford, is that the pleasure in 

14—2 
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16 €o.etikn) roca Tots eifiopévois Kat duvapevols. Kat 
Tin Kal evdoeia THY HdicTwr dia TO yiyverOat pav- 
the one case must be acquired, and arise from habit and cultivation, 
whereas others are naturally agreeable, lit. at once (evOus, from the 
very first); to this latter class belong hunting with dogs, and every kind 
of chace. 

Various ‘kinds of chace’ are enumerated in the Politics, 1 3, in the 
description of the ‘hunting stage’, the second, according to Aristotle, 
in the development of human civilization. He takes occasion from this 
to distinguish the several kinds of hunting. of & did Onpas (aor, cal Onpas 
érepot érépas, olov of pév dd Aporeias, of F ad’ aduelas, Soot Aipvas Kal Edy 
kal rrorapovs 4 Oadarrav TovavTny (i.e. of the same kind as the lakes, marshes 
and rivers, namely, fish-producing) mpoco:kotow, of & dm dpvidev 7 Enpiav 
dypiay, piracy, man-hunting, fishing, fowling, and hunting wild animals, 
hunting proper. 

Wherever there is rivalry or competition, there is also victory, the 
opportunity of shewing one’s superiority. And this is what makes 
practice at the bar and in the law courts (where there is a per- 
petual struggle and contest for the victory going on between the two 
rival pleaders), and that of dialectics (what is avowedly and technically a 
contest between two.opposites), pleasant occupations. 

§ 16. This quasi-sensation, the g@avrucia, is again employed to explain 
the pleasure we derive from honour and fair fame, the favourable opinion 
of others, These are pleasant because every one who possesses them 
always acquires an impression or fancy that he must be such an one as is 
the good (such as 6 govdaios, to whom alone such things are really due), 
and a ¢avragia, being a farm of sensation, always carries pleasure with it, 
§ 6; and this pleasure is still greater (the @avracia becomes still more 
vivid, and its effect greater) when he believes that those who say so (drt 
rowdTos €oTw olos 6 omovdaios) are likely to he right in what they say. 
Such (of Soxodvres dAnOevew) are near neighbours who know a man better, 
and are therefore better judges, than those (friends) that live at a distance; 
intimates (familiar, habitual associates, ovyyHeis, note on I 1.2, 10, 18), 
and fellow-citizens rather than strangers afar off, (who only know him by 
report); contemporaries rather than posterity (to whom the same reason 
applies); wise men rather than fools; many rather than few. This is 
because (ydp; i.e, the preference, expressed by the waAdov in each case, 
is due to the fact that) those (first) mentioned are more likely to arrive at 
the truth than the opposite; for when a man has a great contempt for 
any one, as children and beasts, he cares not at all for their respect and 
good opinion, at least on account of the opinion itself, but, if at all, for 
something else. 

tay ndicrwv] Note on § 4, supra. 
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Taglay ExaoTwW OTL ToLOI7Is Clos 6 GToVdaios, Kal 
MadXov Stav Pwow ods olevar dAnOeverv. ToLvovror & 
oi éyyus uadAov THY TOppw, Kal ot auVyOEs Kal oi 
mwoNtTat Twv amwbev, kal ot dvTEs THY MEAAOYTWY, 


tav arwbev| The fact that words (substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
pronouns, Avdéev ovpavddev oixddev, ddddbev mavrober, evrocber ZEwbev mpsa- 
wdev Exwber, dbcv ocbev éuébev) with the old genitive termination -Oev, are 
often substituted for the primitive forms, particularly with the definite 
article as of a’rodev (see many instances of this idiom in Index to Arnold’s 
Thucyd. s.v.), oi €wOev, of dvaber, xarwber, oixober, exeiev, and such like, in 
phrases where the termination seems to have entirely lost its force, has 
been long known and noticed: see examples in Wunder’s note, Antig. 
519, and Lobeck, PAvyz. p. 128: but the explanation of this usage, so far 
as I know, is still wanting. It-is to be found in an observation of 
Hermann, on Soph. Electr. 888, écxarns & op@ mupas vewpy Bootpvyov, and 
882, dpa xodduns e& Gxpas veopputous myyas yadakros, ‘solent Graeci spatia 
non a vidente et audiente ad id quod ille videt et audit, sed ab isto ad 
hunc metiri’: they reverse our order ef proceeding; we measure from 
ourselves to the object, the Greeks from the object to themselves. The 
application of this simple fact to all the cases resembling those above 
given solves the whole mystery of the idiom, which, as Lobeck says, ol¢m 
vel barbatos magistros obstupefecit. (Lobeck is speaking merely of the 
knowledge of the fact; he himself assigns no reason.) Rhet. 1 15.16, of 
& araéder, 11 6. 23, rovs drwbev.. In Eurip. Ion 585—6 (Dind.) both points 
of view are taken, ov rairév eidos haivera: trav mpaypatav mpdcabey Svtwv 
éyyibev & cpopévay, unless, as is at least equally probable, the interpreta- 
tion of éyytiOev dpapéver be, ‘seen’ not ‘from a near point’ where we are, 
but ‘seen’, the sight of them proceeding, from a near point, where they 
are. Arist. Pol. VII (VI) 4, 1319 a 8, gives an:excellent illustration of this 
difference between the Greek and our point of view: Aristotle is speaking 
of some restrictions on the occupation of land: 4 ro dws py ekeivar Ke- 
KrijcOat mAcio yay pétpou Twos 7 GwO TLVOS TOmMOV Mpos TO GoTU Kal THY 
moAww—Or, as we say, ‘within a certain distance from the city’. Plat. 
Theaet. 165 D, éyyvdev emioracb moppwber € wn; (not, as in English, a¢a dis- 
tance, but /rom a distance, as seex from a distance), Rep. VII 523 B, ra mdp- 
pobev pawvdpeva, Ib. C, cir’ éyyibev mpoorinrovea cire moppwbev. Ib. 514 B, 
eis TO mpdabev, Pas Tupds. Gvobev wal moppobev Kadpevov omicbev avrav. 
Soph. Oed. Col. 505, rovxeiBev ddcovs, Philoct. 27, doxd yap ofov elas 
dyrpov eicopav. *08. dvabev, 7} Kxatabev; od yap évvod. Eur. Iph. T. 41, 
opaya 8 dAdowsw appyr erwbev tdv8 dvaxropwy Oeas. ‘Tyrtaeus, Fragm. 
8.38, 9.12 (Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr.), éyyiOev icrdyevo. Examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

As regards drwOev and dwdéev, the former is condemned as formed 
on a false analogy from an imaginary drw by Gottling on Ar. Pol. 11 1, 
pi 3hl-—See Lobeck on Phryn. p. 8—10, who shews that both forms 
are good. The MSs vary in the prose form, but amobey is found zz verse 
(Eurip, and Aristoph.), which guarantees its existence. 
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Kal ot ppovimot appovey, Kat mOAXOl GALywv" pees 
yap €ikos dAnOeve Tovs eEipnuévous TaVv evavTlwv 
érrel wy TIS TOA KaTadpovel, wWoTEp TaALolwy n On- 
piwv, ovcev pEAEL THS TOUTWY TINS N TIS doEns aut 
17 ye Ths SoEns yapw, aN elmep, OC aAXO TH. Kal d 
iros Tuy jdéwyvr TO TE yap Purely jou (ovders yap 
pidowvos Mn Xaipwy olvw) Kat To pireio bat nov: av- 
racla yap Kal évrav0a Tov Umapyew alto ayabov 
elvat, ob mavtes ériupovow ot aicbavopevor- to Sé 
18 pircicbar dyaraobai fot avtov & avtov. Kal TO 
Oavuder bar dv 8¢ avto TO TiudoOa. Kal TO KoNa~ 


§ 17. 6 pidos trav idéwv] § 16, rév ndicrar, note on § 4 supra. 

76 Te yap pireiv 7dv...0v@] Friendship or a friend belongs to the class 
of pleasant things—the term qidos or @udeiv, ‘to be fond of’ anything, 
implies pleasure ; no one is said for instance to be fond of wine who does 
not fake pleasure in it; and the converse, ‘to be liked’ is also pleasant— 
for here again comes in the ‘impression’ or fancy that the thing liked or 
loved (giAety has just the same double sense as the French azmer, the 
stronger ‘love’, and the feebler ‘liking’) must have some good in (belonging 
to) it, good in some form or other being the universal object of desire of all 
sentient beings ; i.e. of all creatures that are capable of appetites and affec- 
tions, which capacity depends on sensation, the power of feeling pleasure 
and pain, de Anima B 3, 414 6 I—5, line 4, 6 & atcdnows imapyet, rovT@ 
yOovn re kat Avan Kal TO HOU Te Kal Aumpdr, ols S€ Tatra Kai 7 émiOvpia’ Tod 
yap ndéos dpeEts at’tn. This d@avracia &c. belongs to, and is meant to 
illustrate, the active liking, rd. gedety 75U. Every one who likes anything 
always has the impression that the object of his liking has something 
good about it, which is the reason for his liking it, since good is the 
universal desire. ‘And being liked or loved is to be valued, esteemed, 
for one’s own sake and for nothing else’. This is what may be called the 
‘passive’ liking, said of the recipient of the action or liking; and is 
opposed to the active form of liking or love in this respect; that it is an 
end or ultimate object in itself, whereas the other looks to some further 
end beyond itself, namely, some good which it seems to see in the object 
of its affection. It is probable that little or no distinction is here intended 
to be made between @urciv and dyamGy, since it is the end and not the 
process that is here in question, and they seem to be used pretty nearly 
as synonyms. They represent two different aspects of love, as a natural 
affection or emotion, and as an acquired value, which we express by 
‘esteem’. See further, in Appendix A at the end of this Book. 

§18. kat rd OavpateorOac] ‘And admiration is a source of pleasure, due to 
the very honour or respect (that it carries with it or implies)’. adré the 
honour itself, alone, and nothing else: notwithstanding that there is no 
‘more substantial benefit derived from it (Victorius). ri is pleasant, § 16. 
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Keveo Oat Kal 0/KOAaE nour pawwouevos yap Oavpactis 
1g kat Patvouevos idros 6 Kora’ éotiv. Kal Td TadTa 
20 TPaTTEW ToAANaKIs NOU* TO yap ouvnbes nov nv. Kae 

TO peTaBadrAew ov: eis piow yap yiyverat pera- 


Flattery is pleasant, because it is accompanied by the ¢avracia (which is 
always capable of conveying pleasure, § 6) the pleasant impression (not 
reality) of admiration and friendship in the flatterer. 

$19. The frequent repetition of the same acts is pleasant, because 
they become habitual and familiar; as we were told (fv) in c. 10. 18. 
Probl. XIX 5, ult. ére kat Td odvnbes 5d wadAov Tod dovr7Oous. 

§ 20. And change is pleasant; by the definition, because change is 
a relapse into the normal condition of our nature: ‘the constant repetition 
of the same thing causing a (vicious) excess of the settled state’. It is 
this vicious excess which is represented in the proverbial pndév dyav, ne 
guid nimis, ‘toujours perdrix. When we have reached a‘ settled state’, as 
a state of health finally established by a gradual course of medical treat- 
ment, the medical applications which were repeatedly employed during 
the cure should be at once discontinued or the state of body will be viti- 
ated: and so in all cases when a-state has reached its acme or normal 
condition anything that causes it to exceed this is injurious. Eating and 
drinking too much are other cases in point; when the system is settled 
or satisfied, the repetition of the acts of eating and drinking disturbs the 
harmonious balance and produces discomfort or disease. The same 
expression occurs in Eth. N. VII 13, 1153 @ 4, dvamAnpoupevns te ths pu- 
gews kat xaGeotnkuias, where from the contrast of the two participles the 
first plainly signifies the state of progress towards satisfaction, and the 
second the complete or satisfied state; and so the Paraphrast explains it, 
mAnpwbertes Hddpeba x.7.A.: and similarly év r7 kabeornevia jrixig, Thuc, I 
36, means, a confirmed and settled, mature and vigorous time of life, when 
the age of growing Is over. 

And in general, a// excess is vicious; as the Pythagoreans and Plato 
(Philebus) held, and Aristotle himself proves by induction in the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of the mean, in the Nicom. Ethics, 11, The concluding 
words of the seventh book of the Nic. Eth. may serve as a commentary 
on this topic; peraBorx b€ ravrav yAvkitaroy, Kata Tov TroinTHy, Sua movnpiay 
twa’ (i.e. imperfection: we are always wanting a change, because we never 
are in a ‘complete state’). domep yap avOpamos eiperdBodos 6 movnpos, Kat 
4 vows f deopévn peraBodjs’.ov yap amhy ovd émeiejs. The ‘poet’, re- 
ferred to here and in the Rhetoric, is Euripides, Orest. 234, 7 xdmlt yaias 
dppdoa rodas Oédets xpovov ixvos Geis ; weraory mavrav yAvkv. The ‘change- 
ableness’ of the bad man in the illustration, is deduced, I presume, from 
the axiom that right is one, error and wrong infinite, érOdol pev yap amas 
mavrodaras 8€ kaxol: see the whole passage from which this apothegm is 
taken, Eth. Nic. 11 5, ult. 1106 & 29, ért TO duaprdvery moddaxas TO Oe 
katopOody povaxas K.T.. / 

It is this pleasure which is felt in change that makes men and things 
pleasant that present themselves to us or happen ‘after an interval’; 


2I 
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Bddrev TO yap avTo det Umep(Z0Any Toret TNS kale- 
atwans é€ews' SOev elonTat 

petaBoAn TavTwr yAuKu. 
Sid ToUTO Kal Ta Sia ypovou 7déa éoTi, Kal avOpwrrot 
kal Tpaymata petaBodrn yap ék TOU TapovTos EDTiY, 
dua Sé Kal orduov TO dia xpovov. Kal TO pavOa- 
ve kal TO Oavpatew jov ws él TO modu" EV pev 


‘because they bring a change from our present condition or circum- 
stances, (this is a di-version or a-musement,) and at the same time that 
which can be used (or enjoyed) only at intervals is rare’: but rarity 
makes things ‘better’, c. 7, 14, 29, 32, or gives them a preference over 
others in value and importance—not ecessarily however in the amount 
of pleasure which may be derived from them; though in many cases, 
such as the possession of any rare object, print, coin, gem, in a collection, 
it certainly does. 

§ 21. And learning and wondering are pleasant for the most part; 
wonder, because in it is contained, manifested, the desire of learning; 
and therefore the wonderful is an object of desire (every desire is directed 
to some pleasure, § 5) and consequently pleasant; and learning includes, 
implies, a settlement into our normal. condition’. @vois here stands for the 
true and highest nature, the normal perfect state, of anything, see Grant, 
on Eth. N. 11 1. 3, Polit. 1 2, 1252 4 32, olov ydp éxaorov eote Ths yeverews 
Tedeabeions paper rHv prow eivat ExagTod, Semep avOparon, immov, oikias. This 
highest condition of our nature is Oewpia, philosophy, the contemplation of 
truth, which is also the highest form or ideal of happiness, Eth. Nic. x 
8and9. A state of knowledge, to which learning leads, may therefore 
be regarded as a settled or complete state, and-to be the ‘normal condi- 
tion of the intellect’, the noblest part of the entire yvy7. A settlement 
into this condition must therefore by the definition, § 1, be a form" of 
pleasure. 

On wonder, or curiosity, as the origin of learning, of all specu- 
lative inquiry or philosophy, compare Plato, Theaet. 155 D, to whom the 
observation is due, pada yap ditocddov rodro ré mabos, ro Oavpdtew" ov 
yap Grn dpx} pirogodias } aity, x... From Plato it is borrowed by 
Aristotle, Metaph. A 2, 982 4 12, dia yap rd Oavpdtew of avOpwror Kal viv 
kai ro mpdrov nparvto dirogogeiv...6 d€ dropay kal Oavpdtwv olerar dyyoeiv, 
Poet. IV 4, airvov d€ kal rovrov, dri pavOdvew ov povov Tois Prioodpas Fd«- 
orov GAA Kal rois GAXows Spolws’ add’ em Bpayd Kowevodow atroyv, and 
Coleridge again, Aids to Reflection, on spiritual religion, Aph. 1x., has 
thus improved upon Plato and Aristotle, ‘In wonder all philosophy 
began: in wonder it ends: and admiration fills up the interspace.’ See 
also Sir W. Hamilton’s Lect. on Metaph. Lect. Iv. Vol. 1. p. 77 seq. Ar. 
Met. init. mavres dvOp@mor rod eidévar dpéyovrar hice, K.t-A. Here (in the 
Met.) as elsewhere, the pleasure of learning or knowledge is assumed, 
The reverse of this is the cynical Horatian Wil admirari, &c., followed by 
Pope, “‘ Not to admire is all the art I know, To make men happy and to 
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yap T@ Oavpatew TO éribupeiv pabeiv éeotiv, Ware 
TO Oavpaorov éribuuntov, év 86 TH mavOdvew eis Td 
22KaTa puow Kabictacba. Kal TO ed Toeiy Kal TO Ev 
TATXEW THY HO€wL' TO MEV yap ED TaTYEW TYUYXa- P. 1371 4. 
vew é€oriv wv ériOuuovor, TO Sé Ev Tovey Exe Kal 
UTEPEXEW, WY aupoTtepwy eievtat, Sia Sé TO Ov p.4t. 
elvat TO EvTroINTIKOV, Kal TO éravopbouv ov Tots 
avOpwros éoti Tos TANGIOY, Kal TO Ta éAALTTA émI= 
23 Tere. erret € TO mavOdvew TE HOU Kai TO OavpaCew, 
Kal Ta Toidde avayKn da Eivat olov TO TE pupov- 


keep them so.’ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech.” [Epist. 1, 6. 1.] 

§ 22. The pleasure of conferring and receiving benefits and favours 
is made to arise, in the case of the reception of good, or good treatment, 
from the gratification of our desires which this implies, any gratification 
of a desire being pleasant, $5 ; and the other, the pleasure of conferring 
favours, is due to the gratification of our love of power (Hobbes again, 
cf. p. 210); the power, namely, evinced in our having (€yewv) the means of 
bestowing them, and of shewing our superiority (vmepéyew) by doing so. 
Aristotle, neither here nor elsewhere, takes any account of the benevolent 
affections as elements of human nature. 

Similarly 76 apxew is said to be qdicroy, § 27. 

From the pleasure of doing service in general is derived the particular 
pleasure of ‘setting our neighbours right’ (rectifying, restoring their fal/en 
fortunes or character to its normal or wfright state) either in their pro- 
perty, when their affairs have gone wrong; or in their judgment, when 
they have made a mistake; or in their conduct, when they have deviated 
(mapexBaiverv) from the righ¢ path: and also of supplying their deficiencies 
(as before, pecuniary, intellectual, and. moral) and bringing them up to 
a complete or satisfactory condition. émredeiy is ‘to put the end upon’, 
(as émorépey, emiappayifew, envypape, émixpaparifew Plat. Rep. X 601 A, 
émuribévar, et sim.), hence, to finish, complete, or ‘fill up’. 

§ 23. The pleasure derived from the ‘imitative arts’ is next traced to 
the same sources, the pleasures, namely, of learning and wonder. These 
being assumed, it follows that every work of imitation, as of painting, 
sculpture, poetry—especially dramatic poetry—(we must either read here 
with Vater ypadixy &c. in the dative, as had occurred to myself, or 
suppose that the ‘art’ in the three cases is carelessly substituted for the 
‘product’ or result of the art); and especially any exact imitation, even 
when the object imitated is not pleasant in itself; the pleasure lies in the 
mere tmitation, and arises from exercise of the intellect in drawing’an 
inference or ‘conclusion (avAAoyicpos) from this to that’; which is a 
reasoning process, and a kind of learning. 

The zuference is from the copy to the original, which must have been 
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4 ‘ 
Mevov, Wome ypapucn Kal avopiayTomoua Kat TrolN- 


seen before, if any pleasure is to be derived from the imitation ; and the 
learning arises from the observation of the two and the comparison of them 
whereby we acquire some knowledge of what the things really are. This 
explanation is found in Poet. c. 4. 5. I will quote the entire passage from the 
beginning of the chapter, as a complete commentary on the passage of the 

Rhetoric, which indeed seems to be directly taken from the other, In the 

Poetics, as here in the Rhetoric, the love of imitation is ultimately based 

upon the love of learning ; § 4, airtov 5 kai rovrou x.7.A. infra. The faculty 

or power of imitation which attends us from our very birth, ovp¢urov, and 

the love of imitation which accompanies it, both natural, are the two causes 

of poetry, §§ 1 2, and also of the other mimetic arts. "Eolkaou O€ yevvpoar 

pev dros Thy mourexyy airias Svo Twvés, kal atrat puowxal. 10 Te yap pipeto Oat 

cippurov trois dvOpdmos ex maidov éori, Kal toit@ diapépovor rdv Gddov 

(dev 8rt pupnrixdraroy ote kal Tas padnoers Toveirae Sid piproew@s Tas mpdras, 

kal Td xalpeuw Trois piyynpact mavtas. onpetoy S€ TodTo TO cupBaivoy emt Tov 

Zpyov' & yap adra Aumnpds Opapev TovT@v Tas eixdvas Tas paioTa TKpt- 

Bapévas xalpopev Oewpodvres, olov Onpiav te pophas Tav dtipotarey (the 

lowest and most degraded) cal vexpadv. (§ 4) atrvoy S€ Kal rovrov Ort pavOavewv 

ov pdvov Tois diroadpars FdvoTov GANA Kal Tots GANots Guoiws’ GAN emt Bpaxd 

Kowwvodow avtov. dia yap TovTO yalpovar Tas eiKdras Opavres, OTL TUpBaiver 

Gewpodvras pavOdverv Kai cvddoyierOat Ti ExacTov, olov StL ovTOS ekeivos, eret 

edy pa) Tvyxavn Tpoewpakds od Sia piunua rromoer thy nOovny adda Ova THY 

drepyaciay (the execution, elaboration, finish, Plat. Rep. VI 504 D) 4 ryv 

Xpordy 7) Ota TovavTHY Twa GAAnv airiay. In the first three chapters of this 

treatise it is assumed that all the fine arts, painting, sculpture, music, and 

poetry in all its branches—architecture, except so far as the sculpture 

employed in decoration is concerned, does not appear in the list—are 

zmitative, and derived from the love of imitation and the power of 
imitation characteristic of humanity; and it is upon the various modes of 
imitation that the division of the fine arts is founded. 

In the same way the pleasure which we derive from metaphors 
consists in tracing the resemblance—a process of learning, paénois tis— 
between the word ‘transferred’ and the thing it, sometimes remotely, 
resembles ; so that here again the natural pleasure which attends all 
acquisition of knowledge, rd yap pavOdvew padios 7d pice maaiv éott, is 
assumed as the foundation of the love of imitation. Rhet. 111 Io. 2. 
Comp. Ill 8. 2, dndes yap kal dyvorov To depo. III 9. 2, 11.9. And in 
Probl. XIX 5, the same principle is applied to music: 8:4 ri #Svoy dxovovow 
qdovray doa dv mpoemiorapuevor TYyXavoot TOY pehOv }) GY pi) emioravrat3...... 
fj Ore HOD 7d pavOavew; rovrou S€ airioy Stu Td pev NauBdvew Thy ETLOTHMNY, TO 
S€ xpjoOa Kal dvayvopifew éariv. 

Twining in his note on Poet. Iv 4 (note 22, p. 186 seq.) in describing 
and illustrating this doctrine of Aristotle, remarks that ‘he does not see 
how any zxformation can be said to be acquired by the spectator’ (or 
listener) from the mere zdentification of two objects, the inference that 
‘this is that’. And this remark is true if this were all that Aristotle 
means by his doctrine. The mere identification of an object compared 
with one already known conveys no zew knowledge, which is essential to 
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TiKY, Kal TaV O av Ev pEpLUNuevor Ny Kav 7 fan nov ado 
TO memiunuévov? ov yao émi TOUTW Yalper, dda 
auvdAdoyitpuds €oTiv STL TOUTO ExEivO, WATE pavOavev 
247t ouuBaiver. Kal ai mepiréTera Kal TO Tapa MLKpOV 
cwCecOa ék TaVv KiWdvvwY TaVTa yap Oavpuacra 


the notion of /earning. But what seems to be Aristotle’s real meaning is 
(as I have expressed it above) that by the comparison of the representa- 
tion with the original, whether it be a picture, or a trait of character in 
a tragedy, or a metaphor, you /eayn something ew in this respect; that 
the representation, in proportion to its accuracy and finish (the number 
of details introduced), enables you to discover or observe by the com- 
parison something new in the object which you had never observed 
before: and this is the ‘inference’ from the resemblance, which the 
ovdXoytopos, here and in the Poetics, is intended to express. On the love 
of imitation, and the pleasure derived from the imitation of objects in 
themselves disagreeable, Schrader quotes de Part. Anim. 15, 445, a5. 
[kat yap Gy etn Gromov ei ras pev cixdvas aitay Oewpodivres yalpoyer bre Thy 
Snucoupyjoacay réxvnvy cvvOewpodper, olov thy ypadixny 4} THv macTiKHy, 
avtay d€ trav hice auveotérav pi) paddov dyamgpev Thy Oewpiay, Suvapevot 
ye Tas airias xaOopay. 610 dei wy Svoxepaivew madixas THY Tepl TAY aTioTépov 
(@or érickey.] 

§ 24. From the love of wonder arises the pleasure that we derive 
from (tragic) ‘catastrophes’ and ‘narrow escapes from danger’, which are 
all 2 a Sree XI init. gore d€ mepurereva peéy 7 eis TO evavtioy 
TOY Tpatropévav peTaBorn,..-kat TovTO O€...KaTa TO eikds 7 dvayxaiov. The 
term mepiméreca therefore expresses merely the ‘sudden change or revolu- 
tion of fortune’ of the actors in the drama; the later appellation xara- 
atpopy (Polybius) conveys the same notion of ‘revolution? (orpody), with 
the additional annotation of a ‘downward’ tendency (xara) or downfall, to 
degradation or ruin. 

mapa puxpov| The preposition, which.in this and similar phrases, wapd. 
Bpaxv, map’ ddiyov, map’ ovder (dyewv, riBec Oat; 7yeto Oat), is usually translated. 
in English by ‘within’, ‘within a little of’, ‘within an ace or an inch. of’, in 
reality implies comparison; two things when set ‘side by side’ being 
more easily compared together. (Rhet. 11 23. 30, wap’ GAAnda avepa... 
padXoy, III 2. 9, dia To mapaAAn\a ra évavtia padiora paiver Oa, Ib. 9: 8 £11.09; 
17.3.) The comparison in these phrases is expressed in terms of 
quantity, ‘about as much as, amounting to’; dnd so mapa puxpov becomes 
‘nearly about, closely approaching to, or within a little of”. A few 
instances of a very common idiom are given in Jelf’s Gr”. Gr. § 637 on 
mapd, Vol. 1, p- 301, [Kuhner’s Aus/iihrliche Grammatzk, § 440, Vol. II, 
p- 445] and Matth. Gr. Gr. 588 a, who does not properly explain 
it. .Victorius quotes from Phys. B 5, 8, 197 @27, a sentence which con- 
veys a sort of explanation of mapa puxpdv: d10 kal 7 mapa pixpoy KaKov jj 
dyaboy péya AaBeiv } Svotuyeiv i} evruyeiv eotiv, dre ds Umapxov heyer 7 Sid- 
vowa’ Td yap mapa puxpov Sorep ovdev améxew Soxel. 
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~ Ng \ \ 4 , ‘Su \ a 
25 THUTAa. Kal ETEL TO KATA guow nov, Ta ovyyern 
\ y > , , A ~ 
o€ KaTa guat a\AnAos €OTIV, MavTa Ta ovyyevn 
€ € \ \ , a A 2 
kal 8uore noéa ws emi TO TOAU, oiov avOpwros av- 
e/ \ , / 4 \ e 
Opw7re Kal imos ITM) K&L VEOS VEW. o0ev Kat at 
, af € © e/ / \ € 3 3% 
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A € ~ §\ asl: \ A ~ \ tea ‘ 
TOV dmotov, Kal éyvw de On Onpa, Kal det KodoLos 
74 of ad \ \ \ 
26 Tapa KoAoLWY, Kal Oca aA ToOLAUTA. é7rel O€ TO 


§ 25. -xal...ra ovyyery dé] Note onI 1.11, p.20. ovyyerf are things that 
belong to the same yevos or family, congeners of all kinds, ‘all things akin 
to and resembling one another’: the evyyevfj, besides the examples given 
directly, man, horse, youth, are also indirectly illustrated by the things 
mentioned in the proverbs: they are ‘class fellows’, any thing of the 
same #ind with another. All that is natural is pleasurable—by the defi- 
nition—things belonging to the same class have a natural connexion, 
(‘xara pvow inter se esse dicit quod eiusdem naturae participes sint,’ Vict.) 
—therefore all cvyyevm are 78a; but only ‘for the most part’, not always: 
for sometimes ‘a man’s greatest foes‘are those of his own household’, and 
‘two. of a trade can never agree’; xepapeds Kepapet KoTéet Kal TEKTOVL TEKTOY, 
Hes. Cp. et D. 25. The two sides are given, Eth. Nic. VIII 2 init. 


rie fhnaieys fo fa CORPEMOIT- EAT tend ae Asis. Na-re06e Fhe 
Hence 7Arkiwrns is ‘a compa and trretre— ist_ Nb: ene 
Schol. on Plat. Phaedrus 240 C, fAuxa yap cal 6 madatds Adyos Téprew Tov 
fAtka, gives the remainder of the line, nAé Ata Tépre, yépawr dé te Tépre 
yépovra. The proverb occurs again in Plato, Gorg. 510 B, Symp. 195 B, 
Lys. 214 A, and is alluded to Rep. I 329 A, moAAadxis yap cvvepxopeba twes 
els tavTO mapamAnoiay nAtkiav éxovres, Siac@Covtes THY madaiav mapotpiav. 
Eth, Nic. VUI 14, 1161 4 35, wéya S€ mpos Piriav...7d xaP Hrcxiav® HAE yap 
nAtka, Kat of cuvnOers eraipor. Eth. Eudem. VII 2, 1238 a 34, where ano- 
ther of these proverbs of association is quoted from Eur. Belleroph. Fr. 
VIII (Dind.) kax@ Kaxds te ovvrérnxev nOovais. Cic, de Senect. c. 3. Ast 
and Stallbaum’s notes, ad Zi. cc. 

ws ale Tov dpoivr] ayer Beds ds Tov Guotov, Hom. Od. p’ (XVII) 218. Eth. N, 
VIII 2, init. IX 3, 1165417, Eth. Eud. vil 1, 1235 @ 7, Magn. Mor. 11 16 i 
1208 6 10, Theophrastus mepi ddorovnpias, ult. kat ddyOés éort Td THs mapot- 
pias, TO Opoiov mpos TO Opotoy mopever Oat. 

éyvo dé Onp Ojpa] Eth, Eud. u.s., éyva d€ dap re Papa Kal AvKos AUKov. 

kodowos mapa Kodo] Birds of a Feather flock together. Eth. Eud., 
U.S. Kal yap Koos mapa Kodoidy. Magn. Mor. II 11, 1208 4 9, Kat yap 
KoAowds mapa Kodoidy ifaver (‘ perch together’), Eth. N. VIII 2,u.s. Theocr, 
Id. 1X 31, rérrE pev rérriye piros, pipwaxt d€ pipya€, ipyxes & tpnéw. Epi- 
charmus, apud Diog. Laert. 111 1. 16 (quoted by Gaisford), kai yap 4 Kvwv 
kui kaAduorov elyev chaiverat, Kai Bots Bot, dvos & bv@ Kddduorov (€orw 
Gaisford ; Mullach, Fragm. Phil. Gr. p. 142; ds d€ Onv & Cobet, Diog. L.) 
vs 0 vi. Three of these proverbs are illustrated by Erasmus, Adapt p : 
1642—44. Ae 

§ 26. Next from the principle of the ‘fondness of like for like’ is 
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deduced the “universality of ‘self-love’. +ré Spovoy kal TO muy yeres 70d éaure 
stands for ra Guora xal ra ovyyev S¢a dddAais Eravta; ‘since all things 
that are like and akin (closely related) are agreeable to one another, and 
a man stands in the highest degree in this relation to himself, (rodro mé- 
mov6ey, ‘suffers this’, has this affection, i.e. relation to...) all men must be 
more or less fond of self (self-lovers); because all such relations (opocorns 
and ovyyevera) belong to him (vmdpxet avr), most of all to himself’; i.e. he 
stands in these relations more nearly to himself than to any thing or any 
body else. In the discussion of rd idavrop, the subject of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 
two kinds of self-love are distinguished ; the one low and vulgar, charac- 
teristic of the modAoi, which consists in rd éavrois drovéwew Td mreiov év 
xpnpact Kal Tipais kal ySovais Tais cwparikais...rovray yap of moAXol dpé- 
yovrat...ot 57 wept ratra mAeovexrar yapifovrat tais émibvpiais Kal Sdws Tots 
mabect Kal TG Goya THs Wuxs—b&6 Kal 7 mpoonyopia yeyévntat dro Tov troA- 
Aov PavAov dvros, 1168 4 16, seq.; and it has therefore got a ‘bad name’: 
but ré PiAavror in its true sense, when this desire of superiority over others, 
and consequent preference of self—this grasping spirit, mAecovefia, in a 
good sense—manifests itself in a desire to excel them in honour and 
virtue, zhew becomes praiseworthy and right. éy maou 57 rots emawwerois 
6 orovdaios daiverat €avT Tov Kadod mAEov véepav. oUTw pev ov idavroy 
eivat Set xabarep cipntat’ &s 8 of rodXoi, ov xpy, 1169 a 35. Comp. Pol. II 5, 
1263 6 2, ro d€ hidavroy eivar éyerat Sixaiws’ ovx Ears dé rodro To Gideiv 
éaurdv, GAda TO paddov H Set Gideiv, KaOarep kal rov didoxphpuaroy, emer 
iroiai ye mavres os eimeiv Exagtov Tav rowovtwv. So we say ‘fond of mo- 
ney’ or anything else, meaning ‘over-fond’ of it. The natural fondness is 
in all cases to be distinguished from the vicious over-fondness, 

This love of self will naturally be extended to all that immediately 
belongs to, or is closely connected with, oneself, ra avréy, as our ‘words’ 
and ‘works’. Aoyor all that we ‘say’—and, as we should now add in this 
our ‘reading age’, ‘read and write’—all our talk, studies, habits of 
thought, theories, arguments and such like, everything in which zntellect 
is expressed; and épya, all that we do, or produce, all our actions and 
works ; in which latter is included the propagation of children, avray yap 
épya Ta Tekva. Comp. Plat. Rep.1 330 ©, domep yap of mrowral Ta avTav 
Towjpara kal of marépes Tovs maidas a dyaraot ravty re 8€ Kal of Xpnpariodpevos 
rept Ta xpypata crovdafovow @s épyov éauTay, Kal ov Kata THY xpelav Oomep 
of @\Aot. This natural fondness for our own ‘works’ is assigned in Eth. 
Nic. 1X 7 as the reason why benefactors usually feel more affection for 
those on whom they have conferred their favours than these are inclined 
to return. The compensation principle, the debtor and creditor account 
between the two parties, belongs to justice, and has nothing to do with 
this natural affection, giria. dofee 8 Gv pvorkwrepov elvar TO airtov, Kal 
ody Gpoiov TO mept rors Saveicavras, 1167 4 29: and then follows the true 
explanation, Omep Kal emt Tov rene” oupBeBnner’ mas yap TO oikeiov eépyov 
dyanG pahhoy i dyanndein a Gv vro TOU épyou eppixou yevopevov. udduora 0 
icos TOUTO mepl Tous _mouras oupBaiver’ vmepayaract yap ovrou Ta oixeia 
moujpara, OTEpyovTes oonrep Tekva. 

It is this love which men feel for what is specially their own in word 
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avTOsS mpos €aUTOV EKATTOS TOUTO men ovbey, dvaryen 
mTavTas pidavrous eval 1 ey n nTTOV" TAavTa 
yap Ta TolavTa Umapxet mpos avTov palora. émrel 
dé pidautor TavrTes, Kal Ta aVTwWY LOS noea Eval 
ited oiov épya Kal Noyous. O10 Kal prroKohaxes 
ws él TO TOA Kal (lS! Kal pidoripor Kal 
pirorekvor’ avToY yap epya Ta TeKVa. Kal Ta 
Gusta EMITENELV OU" AUTO yap Poa non yiyverau. 
kal émel TO apYEl HOLTTOV,. Kal TO coo doxeiv Elva 


or work that is the foundation of their liking for flattery, for the love of 
others, and for honour, the external tokens of respect—all of which are 
recognitions of their merit in word or deed in some shape or other, and 
evidence of respect, admiration, and regard; from the flatterer a mere 
pretence, with the others a reality. It is also the explanation of the 
parental affection, children being in a special and peculiar sense a man’s 
own work. 

And this accounts also for the pleasure which we find in supplying 
a defect, or bringing anything to a state of perfection (see on § 22), 
“because zow (by this time, not before, 757) the work becomes our own’; 
the perfection of it is due to ourselves, and we get the credit of the whole. 
Victorius remarks upon this, that the difference between this form of 
pleasure and that which is expressed in the same words in § 22, lies in 
the difference of the source of the pleasure and the motive of the action 
in either case. In the former the motive is benevolent, and the pleasure 
is that of doing good to others; here the motive is selfish, and the 
pleasure that of gratifying oneself. 

§ 27. érel rd dpyew Hdiorov] ‘ut res plana certaque ponitur’. Victorius. 
However, it may most readily be deduced from the innate love of power, 
already indicated in §§ 14, 22,g.v. To this natural impulse or emotion 
is traced the pleasure that is derived from ‘wisdom’, or the reputation of 
it—this is not the same as the pleasure of learning or acquiring know- 
ledge, but that of possessing and exercising it, or the influence which the 
reputation of it carries with it—Now ‘wisdom’ may be understood in two 
senses; ‘practical wisdom’, dpdvnots, rd ppoveiv, which is pleasant to 
possess and exercise because it implies power, in the shape of influence 
over the actions of others; and ‘speculative wisdom’, copia, which gratifies 
our love of wonder, § 21, because it brings with it the knowledge of all 
sorts of things that are interesting and curious (and therefore objects of 
wonder). One would have supposed that the love of taxing, censuring, or 
finding fault with our neighbours and friends, émripav, is directly traceable 
to the pleasure of exercising power so frequently noticed before. Here 
however an intermediate step is introduced between the feeling and its 
real origin. This is the love of honour. Censuring and finding fault im- 
plies an advantageous contrast between ourselves and those whom we 
thus ‘tax’, a superiority in judgment or virtue, which gives us the right to 
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e 7, 
OU" apxiKov yap TO ppovetv, rte & 4} copia tohNwy 
Kal Oav ov € 7 ETL €7reL ) Is mre 
MacTwY EemioTHMYH. ETL ETEL PiNoTiMoL Ws ETL 
\ 
TO WONV, dvadyKn Kal TO émiT“aV Tois méAas 10 
28 eval. Kai TO év w BEATICOTOS SoKEl Elvat a’TOs adTOI, 
: = 
evTavla SiatpiBev, womep Kai Evpurions gnot 
Kawi TOUT émelyerat, 
, eal ea. oe ~ , 
ree EKATTNS HMEpas WELTTOY MEpoOS, 
iv avTos avToU Tuyyaver BéATIOTOS WY. 
find fault; and the honour we all love is reflected upon ourselves by 
the contrast. But the pleasure lies ultimately not in the honour itself, 
but in the superiority that respect and the outward signs of it indicate. 

MS A’ here adds xal rd dpxewv after 75d civar, adopted by Spengel. It 
would mean of course the general exercise of authority, an extension of 
the special émirizav, and analogous to it, as manifested in various modes 
of punishment or correction by word and deed. And herein would lie 
the distinction. The private citizen can only find fault (viz. with his 
tongue); the ruler can inflict actual penalties, personal or pecuniary. 

§ 28. There is pleasure again in ‘dwelling upon’, lingering in (passing 
one’s time in, d:arpiServ) any pursuit or occupation in which one is ‘at 
one’s very best’. dcarpiSew is by a similar metaphor applied to dwelling 
on, brooding over, nursing, the prospect of vengeance, II 2.2. This same 
topic is also applied to ‘good’, I 6.29; the difference being in the ‘ends’ 
or motives severally proposed, which stimulate the action in each; in the 
one it is success, a form of good; in the other, pleasure; the skill or 
degree of excellence shewn in the exercise of any faculty, bodily or 
mental, is the same in both. To dwell on that in which our superiority 
is shewn is of course pleasant, by the preceding rule. Problem XVIII 6, 
quoted by Gaisford, raises the question suggested by this topic. The 
solution which corresponds to the explanation here given, is the second: 
4} dru év ols otera Exaotos Kpatiotevew Taita mpoatpeirat, Oo b€ alpetras kal emt 
Toor’ émet€era (here follows the quotation from Euripides ; and it is added,) 
6rt 8 ay twes €& apyis €Xavrat, Kay ols Gv cvvebicbaow, ovd€e kpivew Suvavrat 
7a BeAtio’ SuépOapra: yap 7 didvoia 61a havdas mpoaipécers : that is, men in 
these cases choose a lower kind of pursuit instead of a higher, in con- 
sequence of a’ depravation of judgment arising from the familiarity created 
by constant exercise of those practices in which their special skill lies. 

avros avrod BéArictos] Matth. Gr. Gr. § 460. The superlative in these 
phrases seems to be substituted for the comparative, and to belong to the 
rather large family of misuses of the former, which are found in our own 
language no less than in the Greek. 

This fragment of Euripides’ Antiope (Fr. xx Dind., xxviII Wagner) 
is quoted also in Plato’s Gorgias 484 E, &c., with one or two trifling 
variations. The second line there runs thus, vépwv To mdcloTov npuépas 
rovr@ pépos; which, with adrg instead of rovra, is also the reading of the 
Problem. The third line is quoted in Alcib. 11 146 A, with xparworos. 
In the Problem also, xpdriaros stands for BeArioros. In the two following 
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29 dmolws S€ Kal émel 1 Tawa TY HOEWY Kal TATA P. 4% 
adverts, Kal 6 yéAws THY OEwD, dvayKn Kal Ta yeAota 
nOEea Eival, KaL dvOourous Kal Aoyous Kat Epya: duw= P. 1372. 
piorar dé Trepl yeNolwy xwpls év Tots mepl TrOUNTIKAS. 
Tept Mev OU HoEwy cipno Ow TavTa, Ta d€ AUTNPA 


, 
ék TwY evavTiWY TOUTALS PavEepa. 
pages of the Gorgias a good deal more of the same passage has been 
incorporated in Callicles’ speech as prose. Of the attempted restorations 
of this I have given an account in Note A, Appendix to Translation of 
Gorgias, p.134. [On p. 64 the lines here quoted are translated as follows: 
‘Each shines in that, ¢o that end presses forward, Devotes to that the better 
part 0 the day, Wherein he chances to surpass himself.’ 

§ 29. rav idéwv] Note on I 11.4.—aveous, ‘relaxation’ aphor from 
unscrewing and thereby relaxing the strings of the lyre, and _so lowering 
the tone; and emiracis the opposite: émreiveey and dwévar are hence 
extended to denote ‘intensification’ and. ‘relaxation’ in general. See note 
on I 4.12, The undue propensity of people in general to the enjoyment 
of ‘the ridiculous’ is noticed in Eth. Nic. IV 14, 1128 @ 13 (on evrpameXia 
the mean in the use of the yedofov), émumoAdfovras dé tov yeAoiov, kal Tov 
mreloreav xaipovrev tT maida Kal TO oKaTTEW paddoy Sei xt.A. The dis- 
cussion of ro yeAoiov here referred to as existing in the Poetics, and again 
in Rhet. 111 18. 7, where we are told that the ‘kinds’ of it are enumerated, 
cannot possibly mean the passage which we actually find there inc. 5. 2, 
which is a mere definition. The subject was probably treated in the 
second book of the two of which the Poetics originally consisted!; and 
most likely formed part of the treatise on Comedy, which the author 
promises at the commencement of the sixth chapter of the extant work. 
Such are the opinions of Heitz, the latest writer on the question; Verlorene 
Schriften Arist. pp. 87—103. 

On the ‘ludicrous’, see Cicero de Orat. 11 58 seq. de ridiculo; Quint. 
Inst. Orat. vI 3. Demetr. rept épunveias in the chapter—repi ray év rois 
mpdypact xapirey, ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 298 seq. Bain, On the Emo- 
tions and Will, pp. 282—285; and Herbert Spencer, Essays &c., 2nd 
Series, Essay 111, The Physiology of Laughter. 

elpjnoOw] This is the first instance in the Rhetoric of the use of this 
most familiar Aristotelian form of expression (a verb in the third person 
of the imperative passive), which in some of his works occurs sometimes 
at the end of nearly every chapter. It expresses the completeness and 
sufficiency of any action or process, that a thing has been completely 
gone through and finished, and that that is sufficient, and no more need 
be said or done about it. Thus eipyo6w, ‘let so much have been said upon 
the subject’, means, let it suffice to have said so much, let this be con- 
sidered sufficient, and the subject closed; and let us now ‘have done 
with it’, and go on to something else. It is not peculiar to Aristotle, 
though very much more common in him than in other writers. It occurs 

1 The two lists of the Aristotelian writings differ. Diogenes v. 26 has TIo.n- 
rixd. a’; the Anonymus, ap. Buhle, Vol. 1 p, 63, réxvns movyrixys, Bi 
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a! A , 7 ca 
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for instance in Xenophon, Mem. Iv 2.19, dues d¢ elpcde por, ‘be satisfied 
with my saying so much’, let it suffice to have said so much: Plato, Phileb, 
57 C, eipno Oa, ‘let it be said once for all’, and no more about it. Ib. 62, 
pebcic bor, and Stallbaum’s note on Phaedr. 278 B, reraicOa, ‘enough of this 
joking’, Ib. 250 C, xexapicOw, Theaet. 197 D, merroinoOw, Euthyd. 278 D, 
meraicOo vuiv, Rep. VIII 553 A, 562A, IX 588 D, wenAdobw. Thucyd.1 71, 
épicGe, ‘let this definition suffice’, Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 1 ult. reppouudoda, 
‘let so much suffice by way of preface’; Top..A 8, 103 4 1, and 13, 105 a 21, 
Siwpicbw: et passim. 

This notion of a completed, perfected, concluded, fixed and permanent, 
and sufficient action, belongs to the perfect tense in general, and appears, 
not only in the imperative of the passive, but also in the indicative, perfect 
and future (the Jaulo post futurum, on which see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 498). 
Of the indicative, instances are, Soph. Trach. 586, peunxdvnrar rodpyoy, 
Philoct. 1280, mémavpat, Eur. Hippol. 1457, xexaprépnrat tdua, my powers 
of endurance are exhausted, the play is played out, all my endurance and 
sufferings are over, and this is the end : compare remévOacr yap, Rhet. 11 8.2; 
Aesch. Eum. 680, and Aesch. S.c. T. 1050, dcareripnra (Paley’s notes on both 
passages). Fragm. Phryx (Fr. Aesch. 263), Suamehpovpyrat Bios. Eur. 
Orest. 1203, and Phoen. 1019, eipyrat Adyos. Plat. Phileb. 62 D, peOeivrat. 
Ar. Rhet. 1 14 ult. IT 5 ult. cal mepi pev oBepar kai Oappadéwy eipyra:, ‘SO 
much for’, where the perf. ind. pass. in summing up at the end of the 
chapter, plainly differs only in form from the ordinary imperative. Zrota 
Suit. Fuit Ilium. 

Of the paulo post futurum a good instance occurs Theaet. 180 A, in 
the humorous description of the Heraclitean philosophers, ‘and if you 
look for an explanation of the meaning of the meaning of this, érépo 
memAntet kawas perovopacpeve, you will be instantly shot with (Z¢, another 
phraselet, jywari@) another brand new word coined for the occasion’, i.e. 
you will have been shot already, as it were; almost before you know 
where you are. 

The observation on this use of the tense in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 399, obs. 1, 
is quite inadequate, and not quite correct: Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 500, p.841, 
is somewhat more satisfactory. 


CHAP. XII. 


§ 1. Such are the motives and incentives that stimulate men to in- 
justice and wrong, which have been found to be so many varieties of 
pleasure: we next proceed to examine and classify, for the use of the 
forensic practitioner, the dispositions and characters of wrong-doers and 
of their intended victims, those who are most likely to be exposed to 
wrong, 

First of all, the ‘possibility’ of effecting it must always be taken into 
account by any one who contemplates the perpetration of a wrong: and 
not only the general possibility, as whether so and so is possible to a 
human being (physical or absolute possibility), but a special possibility to 
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olwvrat Suvarov elvar TO mpayma mpaxOjvar Kat éav- 
rots duvardv, elite av Aabeiv wpasavTes, 7 By Aabov- 
Tes py Sovvar Sikny n Sovvat mey GAN éAaTTW THY 
2 Gnystav clvat TOU Képdous EavTois 7 wy KNOOVTaL. Tota 
pev ouv duvata daiverat Kal Tota ddwara, év Tots 
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kat of Eureipor TOANGY dywvwv, Kav TOAVHAOL WoL, 
3Kav jTAoVCIO. Kal padioTa pev, av avTol wow €V 


themselves, cal éavrois Suvarév; in other words, the moral possibility, 
when the act is done in such a way or under such circumstances as shall 
render it worth their while; such that the prejudice or injury sustained 
by the action or its consequences shall not outweigh the prospective 
benefit ; an act done in spite of these considerations may be regarded as 
morally ‘impossible’. 

etre dv (otwvra) Aabetv wpd£ayres] ‘whether, that is, the intended wrong- 
doers think the crime will never be detected at all; or be detected, but 
remain unpunished; or if it be punished, that the loss or injury so 
sustained will be less than the gain resulting from it to themselves’. 

§ 2. év tois torepov] The subject of ‘general probability and impro- 
bability’ shall be considered hereafter, that is, in II 19, where the duvarav 
and dévvarov (one of the four xowol romor) are analysed. This is expressed 
by the xowva yap ratra mavrwv trav Adyev of the parenthesis: ‘because they 
are common to all kinds of speeches’, (viz. the three kinds of Rhetoric, 
which is here taken as the basis of their xowworns, elsewhere it is their 
opposition to the eZdn, see Introd. on remo, p. 128), ‘therefore they shall be 
considered hereafter’, viz. with the rest in 11 19. We now proceed to the 
subject of the special or moral probability, which affects would-be wrong- 
doers themselves (avrot & otovra: Suvarot eiva,..), and under the circum- 
stances of any particular case. 

The first class of persons that rely on this kind of possibility, in the 
sense of a possible exemption from punishment if they do wrong, are able 
speakers and men of action-—the one capable of defending themselves 
against attack with their tongues by plausible argument, the other of 
carrying through the business or transaction in the best and completest 
way, So as to secure all possible advantage; and men already practised in 
many forensic contests—and so with acquired experience of the resources 
available for defence against an accuser in a court of justice; and men 
with many friends, having an extensive or influential connexion, or well 
befriended,—these will be well helped; and the wealthy—who can buy otf 
an accuser or antagonist, and corrupt the judges. 

§ 3. The possibility of doing wrong with impunity is greatest when 
the parties themselves answer to any of the foregoing descriptions; and 
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if not, (in the next degree), when they have friends, or servants and follow- 
ers, or associates of these kinds; for these circumstances and capacities 
make it possible for them (8d, the cause, the power is due to these) to do 
the things (this applies specially to the mpaxrixoé), and to escape either 
detection or punishment. 
: § 4. Again, the possibility is increased, the attempt becomes easier, 
if they are friends either of the objects of the wrong, those whom they 
propose to injure, or of the judges who would have to try the case if 
brought before them: for friends are off their guard (/¢. unguarded), and 
thereby particularly exposed to injury and wrong, and moreover are in- 
clined to come to terms or to be reconciled without ‘prosecuting’ the 
case, or bringing it before a court of justice; and judges are ready to 
oblige their friends, and either let them off altogether, or inflict a very 
slight penalty (so fair and upright were the Athenian dicasts). 

oi...pihoe advAakro «.t.A.] This sounds very atrocious, and certainly 
has a highly immoral appearance on the face of it. But we are to 
recollect that the author told us in his apology for Rhetoric in the preface 
that such suggestions are to be regarded only as exemplifications of the 
theory of the art, which argues each side of every question indifferently 
without regard to moral considerations: but in frvactice, though the 
rhetorician as such caw employ immoral arguments, no Honest rhetorician 
would have recourse to them. Rhetoric does not profess to teach virtue ; 
that must be learned aliunde. This is Aristotle's view of the matter: the 
Sophists, who, as we are expressly told, identified the study of Rhetoric 
with a general, political education, had no such excuse or justification 
for the immoralities of ¢heiv Rhetoric, which they inculcated without alloy, 

mpookaradnarrovrat] ‘kat mpos, ef practerea. pessime vulgo mpoo- 
karaAAarrovra’. Gaisford. Bekker and Spengel retain the vulgate, to 
which there is no possible objection. xaraAAatrecOa alone, it is true, 
conveys all that is ~ecessary to the sense, the reconciliation namely; but 
mpés is very often added to a verb, simple or compound, to express 
‘direction’ to an object, as mpocevreiverw mnyas, Dem. c. Mid. 528. 25; 
mpocevodvew, Ar. Pol. vil (v1) 8, 1322 4 9; and particularly with verbs 
that imply conciliation or reconciliation, as rpooxwpeitv Thuc. I 103, IV 71, 
‘to come over to a side’, mpoodyerbat, ‘to bring over to one, to conciliate’. 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 22, epameias mpocayayecOa, Thuc. II 43, dmatn mpoga- 
yeoOar 76 wAROOS, IIT 48, pare oixrep pnt’ emceckeiag, ois odde eye €@ mpoodyerGar 
(to be won over). mpocierOa et similia. So here the compound verb 
xatadAdrrecar denotes the mutual settlement of the disputed points, and 
the additional zpds the conciliation, being won over, which attends it. 
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a a\ ys ; 
éme£eNOciv, of S€ Kpital xapiCovrat ois av dpidot 
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e > \ \ 
doOevns mept aikias Kal 6 TWévns Kal ‘aioypos meEpt 
potyelas. Kal Ta Aiav év Havep@ Kal év dpUarxois- 

1 § infra cum libris. [6] Spengel. 

§ 5. Persons likely to escape detection are those whose personal and 
moral or mental character is opposite (this is the ‘opposittér’ of ‘con- 
trariety’, the extremes under the same ggaus, as black and white in 
colour, bitter and sweet in taste, hot and cold in touch or feeling, and 
such like) to that which the charge necessarily implies ; as when a man of 
feeble bodily frame is charged with ‘assault and battery’, or a poor and 
ugly man with adultery. 

The doOemns charged with aixia was a stock example of the rémos of 
To eixos in the early rhetorical treatises. This réwos was the staple of 
Corax’s réyvy, Rhet. 11 24. 11; and the case of the ‘weak man’ is quoted 
by Aristotle as one of the examples there used, The application of the 
argument of ‘probability’ to the treatment of it, shewing how Rhetoric 
tdavayria ovAdoyiterat, is there illustrated. It appears again in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 36 (37). 6, and Pl. Phaedrus 273 B, as an extract from Tisias’ réyvn, 
where the rozos of ro eixos is represented as somewhat differently treated. 
Victorius cites Quint. Vv 10. 26, speaking of the same mode of inference ; 
the probability namely of the conformity of a man’s actions to his bodily 
condition and ordinary character. These are ‘personal’ topics of argu- 
ment, argumenta a persona, § 23, inferences from personal conditions, 
qualities, habits, employed to determine the probability of a certain 
action, as proceeding from Az: one of these is, habitus corporis: ducitur 
enim freguenter in argumentum species libidinis, robur petulantiae, his 
contraria in diversum—the two cases given by Aristotle. 

6 mévns kal 6 aicypos, the definite article marking the genus, 7#e mem- 
ber of a certain class. See note on I 7.13 ei yu) jv 6 mpaéwr, p. 130. In 
this and the next topic there is a change from persons to things, which 
are resumed as the objects of analysis in § 32. 

kal ra Aiav ev havepp@] ‘And things, i.e. acts, that are excessively con- 
spicuous, open to observation and under people’s eyes’. ra ev dpOadpois, 
‘things in sight’, gud sautent aux yeux. Polit. VII (VI) 4, 1319 & 18, dAlyov 
pev yap tmovnpov Tapoparat, modd dé yuvopevov ev dOadwois paddév éorw. 
Such glaring acts are not guarded against (a4pvAaxra here occurs in a dif- 
ferent sense to apvAakror pidos in § 4: chad is ‘unguarded’, from gvddr- 
teoOat, the direct Jassive; this is ‘not guarded agazns?’, the passive of 
(the middle) @vddrreoOai re ‘to guard oneself against anything’, comp. 
§§ 6 and 21), no precautions are taken to prevent them, ‘because no one 
would suppose that any one was likely to attempt them’, Supply to com- 
plete the sense rw’ dv moujoa adrd, or émyeipioa avrois. This is a return 
to the original topic of & Sdvavras mpdrrew ‘possible actions’. rd dlav ev 

: : ; ae 
his a therefore ae which are likely ‘to be carried into effect’—nor, 
pe detection’, Aa@nrixa from the preceding clause, which is in 
some sort parenthetical. 
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§ 6. And acts again which are of such a magnitude (rnAccadra) and 
of such a kind as no one (else) would ever think of doing (supply zou7- 
oeve); for these too (like the preceding) are not guarded against, (viz. novel 
and audacious attempts and enterprises which people are unprepared for, 
and which therefore take them by surprise) : for it is only against custom- 
ary offences, just like sicknesses, that people are on their guard; against 
diseases hitherto unknown, (which no one has ever yet had,) no one ever 
takes precautions. dppdéotnpua, dppworia, appworeiv properly denote ‘ want 
of strength’, bodily weakness, and hence any infirmity, such as sickness. 
Hence Thucydides applies it, 111 15, to want of strength of will, or of 
inclination, dppworia tod orpareve; and VII 47, to weakness of mind; the 
mental prostration or despondency which prevailed amongst the Athenian 
troops before Syracuse: and again in VIII 83, to Tissaphernes’ weakness 
of will or inclination, as shewn in his ‘remissness’ or ‘ disinclination’ to 
supply pay to the crews of the Peloponnesian vessels; which Arnold well 
expresses by ‘he was sick of it’. In Plat. Rep. II 359 B it represents 
nothing more than the defect or weakness of a faculty. In Xenophon the 
three words usually denote some form of disease or sickness: Demosth. 
Ol. II p. 24. 5, domep yap év rois cdpacw judy, Ews pev av éppapevos 7 TIS, 
ovdev emacbaverar tav Kal exacta cabpav, éray b€ appootnua te cupPj, 
mavTa Kwveiral, Kav phypa Kav oTpeupa Kav GdXo Tt Td VTapxovTar cabpor 7, 
any disease or other imperfection and unsoundness of body, including 
fractures, sprains, &c. 

§ 7. Kal ois pndeis éyOpos 4 rodXo/] is a return to the original construc- 
tion of § 3. Supply otovra: divacOa mpdrrew x.7.A. or simply olovrar dvva- 
6a ddixeiv. And also those (are disposed to do wrong, or think they 
can do-it undetected or with impunity) who have no enemy at all or a 
great many: the former think they will escape undetected because there 
is no one (no enemy) to take precautions against them (and their 
attempts); the latter pass undiscovered, because they are not likely (dy) 
to be suspected of assailing people when they are on their guard against 
them (as enemies), 5:4 75 pp Soxeiv av emyerpjoa ‘because they would not be 
thought (/#. seem) likely to assail’, ‘because no one would think them 
likely to assail’; and also, if they ave suspected or detected (so Victo- 
rius), (and brought before a court of justice), they have a defence ready 
that they never would have made, were not at all //ely to make, such an 
attempt; that is, that their guilt is highly improbable; Corax’s topic of ro 
eixos again. 
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§ 8. And those again who have any means of concealment (either of 
themselves, or of the goods they have stolen,) or any ‘mode’ (of changing 
it, so that it shall not be recognised, Victorius, or more generally, ‘any 
contrivance or device’) or any place (of refuge for themselves, or for stow- 
ing away the stolen property) or are of an inventive disposition, or habit 
of mind’, (suggestive of rpdémo in the second sense, and pnyavai). 

Victorius confines the whole of this topic to the one crime of robbery, 
de furibus ac latronibus ; and interprets kpiyis gud possunt quae sustulerint 
nullo negotio occulere; tpomos guibus modus viague facilis est wlla immu- 
tandi. Quod aut figuram aut colorem variare possint; aut artificio dent- 
gue suo aliguo modo facere ne ipsa agnoscantur. I should prefer giving 
it the wider sense of contrivances, devices of all kinds, tricks, artifices, 
any ‘ways’ or ‘modes’ of getting out of a scrape, and escaping the con- 
sequences of a criminal act. In Plat. Phileb. 164, it has a nearly similar 
sense, ef Tis Tpomos eo kal pnyavy. Lastly, confining diabeois to the same 
subject, he translates it vendere, as we say to dispose of a thing; adding, 
Siabeow enim hic altenationem valere arbitror, and quoting, in support of 
the interpretation, Plut. Solon, p. 91 E, ray S€ yevouévav diabeow mpos E€- 
vous €Aaiov povoy edaxev’ Gdda dé eEdyew éxodvoev. Demosth. Olynth. II, 
Pp. 22, ovf d@° Gy ropicwow odtws dras av Sivavta tadr eyovres diabecOa. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, ra pév Grou xp7) didbec Oa ta & drobev eivaydyeo Oat, (the 
word in this sense implies ‘distribution’, and so, ‘disposing or setting out 
for sale.’ Similarly ib. § 9, rots dvopacw ed didbecOa ‘to set out, or forth, 
in words’; and several of the best authors use it of ‘disposing of? -a 
variety of different things, property, one’s own person, a daughter, goods 
for sale). 

It seems to me preferable to extend the meaning; as in the other cases, 
beyond the mere ‘disposal’ of stolen goods, to azy disposition or habit of 
mind, which is at all events the usual meaning of 8:d@eous. And there is 
this further reason for rejecting Victorius’ limitation of the topic, that if 
it is adopted no difference whatsoever is left between kpdyuis and rémos 
here and afterwards in §§ 33, 34. 

kal ois, €ay yévnrat Cyuia x.r.d.] And those who, if they don’t escape 
detection, have the means of getting rid of (4, pushing off) the trial alto- 
gether, or postponing it, or of bribing the judges. And those who, if 
a penalty be actually imposed have the means of getting rid of the pay- 
ment of it, or postponing it for a long time, or who from poverty have 
nothing to lose: (in the last clause the relative ots, which is convertible 
with ei rs, must be supposed to take that form when joined with e£et). 

$9. Another class of cases in which men are disposed to do wrong, 
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and think wrong deeds possible, is where the profit likely to accrue is 
evident, or certain (patent to all, free from all doubt or obscurity), or 
great, or immediate; and the penalties to which they are liable small, 
or obscure and uncertain (not such as to attract attention, and so deter 
from the intended wrong; guae obscurae admodum et caecae sunt ut 
perspict negueant: Victorius), or remote. 

Or again, where no possible punishmient is equal to the prospective 
benefit; as is supposed (Soxez) to be the case with absolute sovereignty or 
tyranny. On rvpavvis, and the distinction between it and povapyia, see 
note on I 8.4 and 5, p. 155. 

§ 10. ‘And cases in which the offence, and the profit or result of it, is 
a substantial, solid gain, and the penalty mere disgrace’—Anpuara refers 
perhaps to pecuniary gain (/ucrum). 

“And the reverse; where the (legal) crime tends to any kind of praise 
(is directed to, as its meed or reward; i.e. where what is a crime in one 
point of view, is likely to meet with Zvazse in another), as, for instance, if 
the crime was accompanied by vengeance for father or mother, as it was 
in Zeno’s case; whilst the penalties are all directed against a man’s purse 
or person, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, or anything else of the 
same kind (not affecting his character or reputation): for both circum- 
stances and both dispositions may be motives to wrong acts, only not 
in the same persons and the same characters’. 

Men of different characters are influenced by different motives in the 
commission of crime. Some care more for honour and glory and reputa- 
tion than for their money and personal ease and comfort, and these, like 
Zeno, will be ready to commit what may be construed as a crime and 
render them liable to punishment, provided it be attended with some- 
thing which leads to praise: the others, who value their personal well- 
being more than their good name, will be induced rather to do wrong acts 
which lead to substantial gain, and affect only their reputation. The one 
are virtuous, though they err; the others, sordid, mean, and vicious. 

Of Zeno’s case, here referred to, nothing is known, and we are reduced 
to conjecture. Of the two best known of this name, Zeno of Citium, the 
founder of the Stoic_sect, whose death is placed in B.C. 263 (Clint. Fas’. 
Hell.), would, if alive, have been too young when Aristotle wrote the 
Rhetoric to have attracted public attention: it is just possible that the 
other, Zeno the logician, of Elea, Parmenides’ follower, may be the person 
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here meant. Of this Zeno we learn from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Diodorus (see the reff. in Brandis’ Art. in Smith’s Dict. Béogr.) that 
he joined in an attempt to rid his native country of her tyrant: and if the 
attempt was successful (of which we are not informed) and the tyrant 
slain, Zeno may possibly have mixed personal considerations with his 
public and patriotic motives, just as Harmodius and Aristogeiton did, as 
Aristotle tells us in the Politics (vIII (v) 10), in their attack upon the 
Athenian tyrant. Only it seems unlikely that if this were the true ex- 
planation of the allusion that Aristotle would have spoken of tyrannicide 
as an ddiknua, a ‘wrong’, either legal or moral: and besides this, the act 
itself, as well as the attendant circumstance, would have been regarded as 
praiseworthy. 

mAnv] ‘only’, an exception or reservation; see note on I 1.14, p. 26. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have often in previous attempts escaped either 
detection or punishment. And, on the other hand, those who have often 
failed in their attempts’ (the opposite to the last); ‘because there is a class 
of people who in such matters as these, as well as in actual fighting, are 
inclined (have a disposition) to renew the fight’. ofos for oiov is due to 
Victorius zz addendis. Victorius quotes in illustration of this pugnacious 
character, Problem XVII 2, de Sophistis, cat yap vixavres dia TO yxaipew 
mpoayovrat paddov epifew’ Kal jTTdpevor ws dvapayovpevot. 

§ 12. xal ols] is no doubt masc., as it is through the whole series of 
these topics, and in accordance with of ydp dxpareis rovodror that follows. 
Otherwise it would be more naturally and conveniently translated in this 
and the following section as neuter, ‘in all cases where’... 

‘And all those who have the pleasure (consequent on their action) 
immediately, and the pain comes afterwards; or the profit at once and 
the penalty later: because this suits the character of the dxpareis who are 
devoid of self-control, and this vice extends (beyond mere pleasure) to 
every object of man’s aims and aspirations’, to profit as well as pleasure. 
And therefore wherever there is immediate pleasure or profit, and only 
subsequent pain or loss, the dxpareis whose character is to be tempted by 
present pleasure and profit, though at the expense of future pain and loss, 
are naturally in all such cases prone to wrong-doing. What is here said 
of dxpatjs and dkpacia is confirmed by Eth. Nic. vil 2, ult. éu dxpareis 
A€yovrat kal Oupod Kal Tipfjs Kal xépSous, though, as the Aéyovra shews, 
this is only a popular way of speaking (and therefore suited to Rhetoric); 
and in VII 6, 1147 é 31, seq. we are told that these are not dAds d«pareis, 
dxpacia proper being mepi rds cwparixds drodavces, limited to the same 
class of objects as dxohacia; and 6 ray re Hd¢wv Sidkav rds UmepBodds Kat 
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§ 13. ‘And also the opposite characters to these are equally prone to 
wrong-doing in cases where the pain or loss is for the moment (#4), and 
the pleasure and profit later and more lasting: for this is the character of 
the éyxpareis, those that have acquired the habit of self-control, and of the 
wiser sort (men of more practical wisdom, ¢povnors), who pursue them in 
this order’. 

§ 14. ‘And those host actions may possibly be thought to be due 
to chance, or to necessity, or to nature, or to habit, and who in general 
may be thought to have been guilty of error rather than of crime’, There 
is a variation here in the classification of these impelling causes of action 
from that laid down in c. 10.7, 8, which is singular even in a rhetorical 
treatise, considering that they stand so near together. In the former 
there are three (of the seven) which are independent of ourselves and our 
own will,.(t) rvxn, and dvdyxn subdivided into (2) Bia and (3) @vaus. os in 
the other list is classed with the voluntary sources of action, where we are 
ourselves the causes of them. Here €6os is referred to the other class, 
doubtless because habit when confirmed becomés a ‘second nature’, and 
action from habit is so far involuntary. Rhet.111.3, and de Memoria, 
Cc. 2, puows 45n TO eos. 

dpapreiy and décxeiv] refers to the well-known threefold gradation of 
wrong or criminality, (1) a arvxnpa, accidental injury, (2) duaprnya, a mistake 
or error arising from ignorance of the circumstances of the case (Eth (Eth. } N. 
III 2), and (3) déckia, in which the mpoa ipeous, the deliberate purpose, 


enters and constitutes an 2enfional wrong or crime, malice prepense._ In 
ee add de distinguished from ddixia 
in this, that though the act is voluntary and intentional at the moment, 
the intention is not preconceived and deliberate, the malice is not pre- 
pense; it is without mpoalpeois, deliberate purpose ; as an injury or death 
inflicted in a sudden fit of passion. ' 

§ 15. ‘And those that haye the prospect of, anticipate, a merciful con- 
struction being put on their act by the judges’, On émeixesa, see I 13.13, 
and Introd. on that passage, pp. 190-103, It is thus defined in Eth. Nic. 


V 14, 1137 6 12, Sixavov pév, od Td Kata vopov SE, GAN’ eravopOapa vopipou 
duxaiov, a rectification, ‘supply of the deficiencies, of the strict letter of the 
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law, legal justice, 7 éAXelmer Sid rd KaOddov, Ib. V 27, 6 pa dxptBodixatos emt 
76 xeipov, GAN éAarrorikds, 1138.1. Soph. Oed. Col. 1127 (Oedipus), émet 
ro y evocBei povors map’ dpiv edpov avOpdrev éyd Kal Todmuetkés, milde 
gesinnung, humanitat, gegeniiber starrem recht, Schneidewin ad loc. 
Soph. Fragm. Inc. 699 (709, Dind.) Saipova, ds ovte Tdmvetkés ore THY Xap 
older, povny & eorepke tiv amdas Sixny. 

‘ Any deficiency which a-man feels may incline him to commit wrong 
—for the purpose of supplying it. Such deficiency is of two kinds; either 
deficiency in what is necessary, as poverty, or in some excess, as wealth’. 
Rich men often feel a craving for something over and above their wealth, 
something superfluous, as power, honour, license. Thuc. III 45. 4 reads 
like a commentary on this topic, dAX 7 ev mevia dvaykn THY TOAMaY Tapéxou- 
ca, 7 8 efovaia UBpet TH mAcovekiay Kal Ppovnpare ‘ great resources and the 
consequent license breed the grasping spirit (their natural progeny, ryv) 
by insolence and pride’. Comp. also Pol. 11 7, quoted in § 17. 

§ 16. ‘And those in excessively high and in excessively low repute, 
the one as altogether unlikely, the other as no more likely than before, to 
incur the imputation of crime’. The first rely upon their character, either 
for the success of their attempt, which will put their victims off their 
guard, or for impunity by escaping suspicion; the second, having no 
character to lose, are emboldened by this to make new attempts, by 
which they #zay gain and cannot lose, because they cannot be in a worse 
position in the eyes of the world than they are already. 

§17. ‘Such are the dispositions which lead. men to attempt wrong’. 
We now turn to the characters and dispositions, qualities and circum- 
stances which most expose men to wrong ; these are as follows : 

§ 18. ‘First, people that have what we want, either in respect of 
necessity or excess (superfluity), or of sensual enjoyment, whether remote 
or near; for the acquisition of the one is speedy, the vengeance of the 
other tardy: as when we Greeks spoil the Carthaginians’, ‘We Greeks’ 
are pirates. Comp. Pol. 11 7, 1267 @ 2, od pdvoy & of avOperot dua Tavay- 
kata ddtxovow,...dAXa Kal Stas xaipwor kal p1) émOvudar (this is the craving 
after superfluities out of mere wantonness of appetite)...ov roivuv dud TavuTny 
povor, ddAd Kal dy émOupoievy Wa yalpaot rais dvev AuMav ndovais. ri ovv 
dos Taév Tpidv rovrwy; K.t.A. The difference of the two last of these lies 
in this, that the one is the desire caused by the painful gap to supply the 
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deficiency ; the other is a desire of pleasures which have no such painful 
craving attendant upon them, such are the pleasures of taste, learning, 
knowledge, and, in general, intellectual pleasures. The cure recommended 
for this vicious desire is philosophy, which may be obtained from within 
and 8 avrov, without any extraneous aid. It seems therefore that this 
division does not exactly coincide with that of the Rhetoric, though there 
is a strong resemblance between them. 

§ 19. ‘And those who are not inclined to caution or precaution, but 
are of a confiding temper; for they are all easy to take by surprise’ (Aa- 
Geiv, Zit, it is easy for the wrong-doer to escape their notice in attacking 
them). 

And the careless (indolent, easy-tempered); because the prosecution 
of an offence belongs to (the opposite character) the careful, anxious 
attentive. 

So Leech, in Pusch, Aug. 2,1862. Jnfuriate Captain. ‘You scoundrel, 
I'll have you up as sure as you are born’. Cadman, ‘What, summons 
me! Ohno, you won’t, my Lord. You'll never take the trouble’. (Zxit 
Cabman with 3s. 6d. over his fare.) 

And the sensitive, timid, retiring, shamefaced; because they are not 
‘combative’, inclined to contest the point, to stand out, in the matter of 
gain. aicyvuyrndos, II 6, 27, 12. 10, it is characteristic of young men: 
whereas Eth. Nic. IV 15, 1128 4 20, mpeoBurepov ovdeis dv emawecetev Ore 
aicxuvtnAds. Plat. Charm. 158 Cc, Legg. 11 665 E, alcxuvrndas Gdovtes, 
Vict. cites Aristoph. Equit. 264, kal oxomeis ye raév moditay dotts éorly apu- 
VOKGY, TAQUGtOS Kal pt) TovNpos Kal Tpénov Ta Tpaypara. 

§20. ‘And those who have been wronged by many and yet never 
prosecuted, or taken vengeance on, the aggressors, these being what the 
proverb calls Myszans’ spol’, that is, an easy prey. Muody dela dicitur de 
possesstone quae defensore caret et obnoxia est direptort cutvis, Dissen ad 
Dem. de Corona, § 72; of anything that may be plundered with impunity, 
Liddell and Scott, Lex.; won allem durchaus preisgegebenen, Rost u. 
Palm, Z. Harpocration and Suidas, s. vv., both explain the origin of the 
proverb to be the defenceless state of Mysia during the absence of their 
king Telephus, the famous beggar-hero of Euripides, and Horace’s type 
of a pauper. See also Stallbaum’s note on Gorgias 521 B, who quotes 
Olympiodorus (on the passage of Plato), 7 mapoupla adrn ex rod Tydépou 
éotw Evpumidov, éxet yap x.r.A. Whatever may be the origin of this pro- 
verb, it certainly was not derived from Euripides’ play: for Harpocration 
expressly says that it is to be found in Strattis (the Comic poet) and 
Simonides éy iduBou. This last is probably Simonides of Amorgos, a 
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very early writer; but if it be the other Simonides, of Ceos, it is equally 
impossible that he could have derived it from Euripides, since he died 
when Euripides was a child. 

The above explanations seem to be founded upon the helpless condt- 
tion of the Mysian people under some special circumstances which 
deprived them of their ordinary means of self-defence. I should rather 
suppose that the proverb implies an imputation upon their ational cha- 
racter, because another proverbial expression, at least as common as this, 
represents the Mysians, as sharing with the Carians, the reputation of 
being the vilest and most contemptible of mankind; the property of such 
mean and cowardly wretches would naturally be az easy prey to any one 
who chose to take it. This imputation of cowardice or weakness is 
directly conveyed by Aristotle in the passage before us. This brings the 
two proverbs together as the expression of the same features of national 
character. This will furnish a sufficient explanation of Gorg. 521 B, ei 
cot Muody ye fSuov xadeiv, and we need not have recourse with Stallbaum 
and Heindorf (ad loc. § 162) to the Mvody de‘ay to interpret it. This 
proverbial contempt for the Mysian character appears in Rhes. 251, Pl. 
Theaet. 209 (Schol. in Heindorf and Stallbaum), Magnes, (Com.) Fr. 
Poastriae (in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 11), Philemon, Sicel. fr. 3 
(Meineke u.s. IV 25), Menand. Androg. vil (Schol. Gorg. u. s., and Mein. Iv 
86), and Menand. Fr. Inc. 481 (Mein. Iv 327), all in the words Muaay 6 éaya- 
tos, ‘the last-and lowest—even of the Mysians’, worthlessness can go no 
further. Cic. pro Flacco, 27. 65, guzd in Graeco sermone tam tritum et 
celebratum est, quam si quis despicatut ducitur, ut ‘Mysorum ultimus? 
esse dicatur, Ib. 2. 3; 40. 100; Orat. VIII 27, guonam igitur modo audi- 
retur Mysus aut Phryx Athenis, guum etiam Demosthenes, &c. ad Quint. 
Fratr. 1 1.6 hominis ne Graeci quidem, at Mysii aut Phrygii potius 
(Erasm. Adag. Mysorum postremus, p. 354.) The other form of the pro- 
verb occurs in Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 72, rjv Muody delay kaXouperny, in 
Strattis, Medea, (fr. Harpocr.) Mein. 11 776, (Erasm. Adag. Mysorum 
pracda, p. 1774.) 

§ 21. Kal obs pndemdrore kal ods rodddxis] Sc. FSix}Kaot. Both those 
who have never yet been injured and those who have been often injured 
(by the proposed wrong-doer) are proper objects of wrong: both of them 
are likely to be unprepared or taken off their guard (see on a@vAakra, § 5 
supra), the one because they feel secure and are careless from jones 
rance of all injurious treatment, and the others because they have already 
had so much of it that they think they must now be exempt from it for 
the future ; that fortune or the Gods must be tired of persecuting them. 

ol pev os ovderrore, of & ds ove ay er] sc. ddikovpevor. The participle 
will suit both constructions. Soph, Oed. Col. 965, Tay ay Tt pnviovow els 
yéevos madau expressing ‘likelihood’, and convertible with of ray aw re 
pyvioev. (Hermann ad loc. 969.) Matth., Gr. Gr. § 599 Cc, quotes this pas- 
sage as an illustration of ay with a participle signifying ‘mere possibility 
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or probability, a conjecture or a modest indefiniteness’, distinguishing 
this from the general case which is exemplified in § 598 4. There is no 
ground for this distinction ; the particle in both alike has its usual condi- 
tional signification ; and the likelihood or probability and the rest is only 
one of the conditions under which the act is conceived. Here it ex- 
presses the opinion or expectation (és) that they would be no longer 
likely to be exposed, or under such conditions or circumstances as weuld 
expose them, to wrong. 

§ 22. And those that have already been the subjects of hostile 
charges, suspicion, calumny (all included in 8:aBddAewv, ‘to set one man 
at variance with, or against, another’), and such as are especially exposed 
or liable to it (easily calumniated, &c.); for such as these have neither 
the will (to prosecute) from fear of the judges (who are prejudiced against 
them), nor are they able to persuade (the judges, for the same reason, if 
they brought this case before a court of law): and to this class belong all 
that are hated and envied. 

POovovpevor] On the irregular passive, see Appendix B (at the end 
of this Book). 

§ 23. Kal (ddixodoxt TovTous) mpos os éxovor mpopacw] ‘and those again 
are liable to injury against whom there is (/¢¢, others have) any available 
pretext’ (real or supposed for attacking, or doing them wrong) ‘of injury 
received or threatened by their ancestors or themselves or their friends 
against themselves or their forefathers, or those whom they care for, 
(are interested in); because, as the proverb has it, villany only wants a 
pretext’. aXe, : 

For peddnodvtov Brandis’ Anonymus (ap. Schneidewin’s Philologus, 
IV, I, p. 44) read peernodvr@y; no great improvement. 

péddew, to be about to do, hence of something zmfending or threat- 
ening. Plat, Theaet. 148 E, of the intention; see Stallbaum’s note ; of a 
threatening attitude or posture, wéAAyots. Thuc. I 69, od 7H Suvaper Twa 
adAa TH pedAnoer dpvvdpevor, and Iv 126, Brasidas (of the threatening 
demonstrations of the barbarians before the battle), ovrou dé ryv péAAnow 
ev éxovar rots dreipos hoBepay. 

The proverb ‘any pretext will serve a knave’ is thus expressed by 
Menander, Thettale, Fr. 1. (Meineke IV 133), pixpd ye mpopacis éoTt Too 
mpata kakés, ap. Stob. Flor. Iv 40. To the same effect, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
1180, ézel Bpaxelas mpopdceas evdet povoy, ep 7 ao eye kal mraides ai AeAetp- 
pevar deSdpeba dééw iv oe deLacGar xpedv. ahs 

Victorius refers to a story of Agathocles tyrant of Sicily, in Plutarch, 
as an illustration of this topic. It is told (in the de sera numinis Vin 
dicta 557 B) of the Corcyreans, ’AyaOoxhijs be 6 Zupaxogioy Tupavvos kal 
avy yédore xdevatov Kepxupaious épwravras, dia rk mopOoin THY Vago avTOY, 
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Sri, vi) Ala, etrev, of marépes diay dmedeEavro Tov ’Oduccéa’ and then of the 
people of Ithaca, cal rav "IOaxnoiay opotws éykadovvreay ote mpoBara Aap- 
Bavovory adrav of orpatidrat, 6 b€ vperepos, en, Bacireds €Abadv mpos nas 
Kal rov motméva mpooegervprgoev. And the last is repeated, Apophth. 
176 F. 

§ 24. ‘And friends as well as enemies ; the former from the ease, the 
latter from the pleasure, of the undertaking and its success’, Theognis 
1219, éxOpov pev xaderov ‘kal Svopevet eLanarjoat, Kipve’ hidov b€ Piro 
pddvov ééararav. Lysias, car ’AvBoxidou § 7, p- 103 ult. (of Andocides), os 
réxyny ravrnv exet, Tovs pev €xOpods pydev moreiv Kakoy, Tods dé pidovs dre ay 
Svvnrat kaxoy. Victorius. 

‘And the friendless. And those who have zo skill and practice in 
speaking or action (business)’ ; (the opposite of them, of eteiv duvdpevor kat 
of mpaxrixol, are opposite also in disposition; they are of those that are 
inclined to do wrong, § 2); ‘for these either make no, attempt at all to 
prosecute, or if they do make the attempt, soon come to an agreement, or 
if they do carry on the prosecution, produce no effect (bring it to no con- 
clusion, make nothing of it)’, These are the dmpdypoves, the ordinary 
victims of the Cleons, and public informers, the cvxodavra, and all other 
troublesome and mischievous people, who, like fever-fits or nightmares, 
rovs marépas T FyxXov voKr@p Kal Tods Tammous anérveyor, karak\wopevol 
éml rais Koirais éml Toiow ampaypoow Upay avT@pocias Kal mpooKAncers Kat 
paptupias cuvexodAay (Arist. Vesp. 1039), and, xdy tw’ adrév yrs (Cleon) 
dmpaypor dvta kal Kexnvora Katayaydv ex xeppovncov SiadaBav Hykvpioas... 
kal oxomeis ye TGV TohiTdy otis €oTly duvoxdy, TAOVeLOs Kal 7) TovNpos Kal 
Tpépoy Ta mpaypara, Equit. 261. On the impossibility of leading a quiet 
life at Athens, see Criton’s case in Xen. Mem. I1 9. 1, oa 8€ more adrov Kat 
Kpiravos dxovcavta ws xaderdv 6 Bios ’AOnvnow ein dv8pr Bovdopév@ ta 
€avrod mparrev. viv yap, en, eé twes eis Sixas Gyovow, ovx Ste adiKodyrat 
tm’ €wod, GAA’ Ste vopifovow Fdiov dv pe dpydproy Tedéoar } mpdyuara exer. 
It ends by Criton’s taking one of these ‘sycophants’ into his own service, 
like a dog, as he describes him, to keep off these wolves from his 
flocks. 

§ 25. And those to whom it is unprofitable to waste their time in 
waiting for the trial or payment of the fine or penalty, such as strangers 
and farmers (who live in the country, and are so completely occupied in 
the cultivation of their land, that they cannot afford to waste time in 
attending the law-courts in the city); such as these are inclined to settle 
their differences on easy terms (S:adverOat, to dissolve, break off, put an 
end to, and so make up, a quarrel), and readily leave off (drop) the prose- 
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cution. ‘Strangers’, who are merely passing through Athens, and in- 
cessantly occupied either with business or sight-seeing, have of course no 
time to spare in dancing attendance at the law-courts; and ‘farmers’, 
‘cultivators of their own dana’, just as little, for the reason already men- 
tioned. These avrovpyoi, ‘independent cultivators’, constitute the djpos 
yewpytxos, and are the best sort of democratical population, Pol. vit (v1) 4, 
init. BeAticros Ojos 6 yewpyikds €orw, a statement often repeated. One 
of the reasons for this is, 1318 @ 12, did pév yap To moddAjy ovclay exew 
doxoXos, @ote py) TohAdKts éxxAnowagev, and the same would prevent them 
from waiting at the courts of law. This is confirmed by Eurip. Orest. 919, 
OAvyakis doru Kayopas xpaivev Kikdov, adroupyés, olmep Kal povor odfovar yay. 
To the same effect, Pol. vI(IV) 6, sub init., the yewpyol, €yovow épyatopevor 
Civ, od Svvavra: S€ cxodkdfew. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 420, yardvos & avnp mévns 
...€pyav tao otk ay dvvatro mpos ta Kol’ dmoBdéerev. The praises of 
agriculture and agriculturists are sung by Xenophon, Oecon. VI §§ 8, 9, 10, 
XV 9, and elsewhere. In Rhet, I 4.9, the avrovpyoi are distinguished 
from the yewpyixoi, the latter being confined to farmers and agricultural 
labourers, adrovpyoi being extended to all that work with their own hands. 
See Thuc. 1 141.3, and Arnold’s note. Thucydides does not observe 
Aristotle’s distinction, the avrovpyoi here are yewpyoi in the next chapter. 

§ 26. And those who have committed either many wrongs themselves, 
or wrongs of the same kind as they are now suffering: for it seems almost 
no injustice at all, when a man has the same wrong inflicted on him as he 
himself was in the habit of inflicting (upon others); an assault, for in- 
stance, committed on a man who is habitually guilty of wanton insolence 
or outrage. 

aixia and dBpis are thus legally distinguished. alkia is fersonal 


violence, a blow,—or-an assault, eis ro vGpa-ateitec Oa: #Xyyats, Pol. Vit 
@hectiai1 Pom and is fevsubject of a dixn or private action between 
citizen and citizen. "opps 1s threelold, (HDR atoxpoupylas, (2) be wdqydy 
(this is further defined peta Tponndakiopod, which distinguishes it from aikia), 
8:4 Adyov ; that is,a violation of the feeling of personal dignity and sense of 
honour, humiliating, degrading, scornful, wanton, language or acts; the 
mental injury constituting a great part of the offence. This appears in 
Aristotle’s definition of it, Rhet. 11 2.5, ro BAdmwrew kal Avmeiv ef’ ols 
aloxtyn ott TH maoxovrt, py iva Te -yevnrat adT@ (not for any profit to him- 
self) dAN dmas non (out of mere wantonness and pleasure in the insult 
itself). So that vBpis is 2 mixture of intentional insult and wantonness or 
‘wanton insult’. To the same effect is the observation in I 13. 10, that it 
mpoconpaiver thy mpoaipecw, ‘implies deliberate intention’. This then is the 
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ground of the distinction between aixia and vBpis, and the reason for the 
latter being made the object of a ypagy, or public prosecution, the honour 
of the state being considered as compromised in the insult to one of its 
members. See further on this subject, Meier und Schémann Der A dtische 
Process, p. 319 seq. 

Hippodamus, the legislator of Miletus, who drew the plans and laid 
out the Piraeus, and was the architect of Thurii on its foundation, and of 
Rhodes, divided crimes into three kinds, as we learn from Pol. 11 8, 1267 6 
38, mept dv yap af Sixas yivovra, rpia rabr’ eivar tov dprOpov, UBpw, BAaByy, 
Oavarov, i.e. (1) crimes by which the feelings are wounded and the sense 
of personal dignity wantonly outraged, (2) those which involve loss or 
damage to person or property, and (3) murder and homicide. 

§ 27. And (in the way of retaliation) those who have either already 
done, or have intended, or are intending, or will certainly do, us mischief: 
because this retaliation or compensation carries with it yer) not only 
pleasure (sensual or intellectual, chiefly the latter in this case) but also (a 
sense of) right (the oral object of conduct), and so it seems bordering 
upon almost no wrong at all. ‘ Retaliation’ or ‘compensation’ is right 
upon principles of justice, rd Sikaioy; of which the ‘reciprocal’ or ‘retali- 
atory’ is one of the three kinds, Eth. Nic. v c.5, arising from the sub- 
division of the original two, d.aveunrixy, ‘distributive’, and dopOwrixy, 
‘corrective’; the latter having two divisions, (1) rectification of, or com- 
pensation for, frauds and crimes, diopOwtixn proper, and (2) ré dvturerorbds 
(c. 8) the justice that regulates exchanges and commercial transactions. 

The difference between this topic and that of § 23, xai mpds ods éyouce 
—xnOovrai is, according to Victorius, that the motive or occasion of the 
wrong in either case is not the same. In the one the wrong-doer seeks 
a pretence or pretext for injuring his neighbour, in the other the occasion 
comes unsought; the wrong would not have been’done had it not been 
provoked by previous injury. 

§ 28. kal ois Xaptodvrar] and those by whom, i.e. by whose injury, 
they will oblige either their friends, or those whom they admire and 
respect, or love, or their masters (any one who has power over them) or 
those by whose opinions or authority they direct their life and conduct. 
nr subtler is Wie and arian goon weet eee 
they look for support or subsi wee a “ Set ace ea 
t stence; as a ‘dependant’ does. To which 
is opposed In I 9. 27, €devdépou rd pr) mpds AAXov ¢nv, ‘independence’, 
avrapketa, Where you don’t look to any one else but yourself, See the note 
there, p. 173. 
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kal mpos ovs] ‘those, in reference to whom’, that is in our-relations: (or 
dealings) with whom, it is possible (we may expect) to meet with indul- 
gence or merciful consideration. On émeixeta, see Introd. p. 190—93. 

Victorius, followed by Vater, would connect this clause immediately 
with the preceding, mpos ode (Gow avroi, kal mpds obs x... in order to 
avoid a supposed repetition of a former topic, § 14, katols dy rod émterkovs 
tuxeiv. Vater, who supplies this explanation, forgets that the two topics 
are differently applied ; in § 14 the exfectation of indulgent consideration 
is assigned as a motive of action in the agent; in this section it is a ds- 
position in the patient which subjects him to wrong: though it is true 
that the feeling or tendency itself resides in both cases in the same 
person, Besides this, the union of these two seems to be an improper 
conjunction of two heterogeneous dispositions, a sort of moral ¢edypa; 
taking a man for the guide of your life or depending upon him, and rely- 
ing upon his merciful consideration, are not closely enough connected to 
warrant their being classed together. I have therefore retained Bekker’s 
punctuation, which makes them separate topics. 

§ 29. And if we have had cause of complaint against any one, or a 
previous difference with him, (we do to him) as Callippus did in the affair 
of Dion; for things of that kind (a wrong deed done under such circum- 
stances) appear to us (personally and at that time, not always or in 
general,) to border upon, bear a close resemblance to, acts altogether 
innocent. 

mpodiaxex@pnkores}] Scayepeiv is used here as the neuter of d:axwpifer, 
to separate. In this sches it is alma nak heyhaeroy—NO-aitthority 
for this use of the word is given by Stephens or any other Lexicon earlier 
than Arrian. It represents morally and metaphorically a ‘split’, or 
‘separation’, ‘parting asunder’ of intercourse and interests between two 
friends. 

émoiet] The imperfect here seems unmeaning, as the act is only one. 
Spengel, in his Edition, 1867, has adopted. without remark émoince from 
Mss Q, Y®, Z» 

Ka\\urros...ra rept Alwva] Plutarch. Vit. Dion. 1 982, de Sera Numinis 
Vindicta c. 16. The story is thus told by Victorius. Callippus was an 
Athenian, friend and companion of Dion during his stay at Athens, 
fhe partner of his expedition to Sicily for the liberation of his native 
country. By his conduct and services he had ingratiated himself with 
Dion’s mercenaries, whom he incited to murder their general, and 
thereby made himself master of Syracuse. Before this, he had spread 
calumnious reports about Dion and excited the citizens against him. 
Dion being informed of this took no precautions for his own safety ; 
partly in scorn of the attempt, and partly because he was unwilling to 
preserve his own power and life at the expense of the destruction of his 
friends: the scheme accordingly took effect, and Dion was shortly after 
put to death. Aristotle says upon this that Callippus justified the act by 
arguing that as Dion had now knowledge of his designs, and his own life 
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was in danger, this anticipation of the other, was a mere measure of pre- 
caution or retaliation, and no crime at all. This suspicion of Callippus is 
the ground of his complaint and the occasion of the previous difference, 
or sundering of their apparent friendship. [Arnold Schaefer, Demo- 
sthenes und seine Zeit, 111 2. p. 159, 160.] : 

§ 30. Kal rods Um dAAwy pédAovras (ddcxeio Oa), Gv py avrot (ddiccaouw 
avrovs)| Another motive in the aggressor to commit a wrong, another 
circumstance which renders its intended object especially liable to it, arises, 
when the victim is in such a position that the wrong wzé/ be done by 
somebody else (im dddov) if we don’t do it ourselves, or take the initia- 
tive—this seems to us a justification of the act of aggression which in 
other circumstances would be a gross wrong—and the necessity of imme- 
diate action allows no time for deliberation. That this is a sort of justi- 
fication of such an act appears in the conduct attributed to A7nesidemus 
towards Gelo: the latter (tyrant of Syracuse) had anticipated him/(the tyrant 
of Leontini) in reducing and enslaving some state that was neighbour of 
both: Aenesidemus sends a present to Gelo of eggs, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
the ordinary prize of the game of xérraBos, as a prize, in acknowledginent of 
his superior foresight, quickness and dexterity, shewn in his ‘anticipa- 
tion’ of himself, dru épéacev, admitting at the same time that he had had 
an eye to it himself. This shows that Aenesidemus thought it ‘hardly a 
crime’, éeyyis Tod py ddieivy, a justifiable act; and also illustrates the 
extreme liability to aggression and wrong involved in the position of this 
‘neighbouring state’, which would have been wronged in any case by 
some one else, vm’ GAv péddovras, at any rate, even if Gelo (who here 
represents the avroi, the man who takes the initiative) had not done it 
himself. 

As Casaubon has observed, there is some object understood after dy- 
Aparodioapevp. The simple rivds or rid modu, will answer the purpose. 
Nothing more is known about the circumstances of the case. 

i The person here called Aiveoidnpos, in Herod. Aivnaidypos, and in 
Pindar Aivnoidapos, is mentioned twice in Herodotus, VII 154 as the son 
of one Pataicus, and a member of the body-guard of Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela, and in c. 165, as the father of Thero, sovereign (etiecnee of 
Agrigentum, to whom Pindar’s second Olympian Ode is dedicated. In 
Pindar his name occurs three times, but only as the father of Ther Ol 
11 46, 1119, and of him and Xenocrates, Isthm. 11 41. To reconcile He 
rodotus’ statement about him with that of Aristotle here, we may perhaps 
suppose that Aenesidemus had made himself master of Agrigentum a 
the throne of which he was succeeded by his son Thero before the 
period to which this story belongs. Aristotle’s narrative certainly repre- 
sents him as a sovereign prince, and not as a mere mercenary in ano- 
ther's service. Victorius, followed by Schrader, calls him ‘tyrant of 
Leontini’, but gives no authority. 
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xorraBia] On the game of xorraBos, the modes of playing it, and its 
varieties, see Becker, Chavricles, on the Greek Games, Excursus IJI to Sc. VI, 
p. 349. Our information upon the subject is principally derived from 
Athen, XI 58, p. 479 C—E, and xv 1, 665 seq., and Pollux vi 109. We 
learn from Athenaeus, on the authority of Dicaearchus (479 D) that it was 
a Sicilian invention and most fashionable in that country, (cf. Xv 666 B), 
1) TOY KoTTaBav evpecis TiKeAcxy eote madid, TavTHY mpadrav edpdvrav SiKedOr. 
Further we are told that the winner at the game received a prize, 667 D, 
Ort dé dOdov mpovxerro TG ed mpoepiévp Tov KdTTaBov mpoelpyke pev Kal 6 AvTt- 
hams’ oa yap €ort kai mepparia Kal rpaynpara, Similarly from Hegesander, 
479 D, tocairn Sé eyévero orovd) wept 7d emitiSevpa Gore els Ta oupmdcta 
mapeoépew GOda KorraBia Kadovpeva. From Gaisford’s observation that 
the form xorrdSea occurs in at least three verses, in Ath. XV 666 E, 667 F, 
it seems that both this and xorra8:ov were in use. Gaisford unne- 
cessarily infers from it that there was only one, and that xorrdBetov. 

§ 31. And those to whom the wrong can be readily compensated, or 
more than compensated by just acts, because such wrongs admit of an 
easy cure ;—an instance of this is the saying of Jason of Pherae, that we 
are bound to commit some wrongs in order that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing justice on a larger scale. The saying itself is to be found 
in somewhat different words in Plutarch, wod. mapayyéAu. 817 F (Buhle), 
it was always applied, ¢@’ ois €B.afero cal mapynvdxder Twas dei Aeyouerny, 
to his various acts of oppression and annoyance, os dvayxaiov ad.keiv Ta 
puxpa tovs BovAopevous Ta péyada &kaorpayetv. This is in fact Robin 
Hood’s plea, that he robbed the rich to give to the poor. This topic may 
be further illustrated by Bassanio’s appeal to the judge, Merchant of 
Venice, Act Iv. Sc. 1, line 209, And I beseech you, Wrest once the law to 
your authority: To do a great right do a little wrong, And curb this 
cruel devil of his will. 

§ 32. Victorius observes that we here enter upon a new division of 
the chapter. The analysis has been hitherto confined to Zersons prone to 
wrong and liable to wrong: it is now applied to certain classes of things 
or circumstances which increase the liability to wrong. These are kinds 
of ddixnpara. It is in fact a transition to the subject of the next chapter. 
Such are offences of very common occurrence; men are tempted to 
commit such because they think they shall meet with indulgence: people 
have become so familiar with the offence by constant association (avveig) 
that it has lost its repulsive character; and also they may argue that if 
‘all or many’ are guilty of it, it must be a human infirmity, and being a 
naturai defect is hardly to be called a vice. 
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§ 33. Crimes and the. products of them that are easy to conceal, 
especially in the case of stealing, which is here most prominent in the 
author’s thoughts. Such are things that are-soon consumed, as eatables, 
or things that can be easily changed (in their appearance, without losing 
their value; so that they shall not be recognized, and the theft escape 
detection), in respect of their shape (as plate and coin by melting), or 
colour (cloth or silk by dyeing), or mixture (as liquids of all kinds). Vic- 
torius refers to Cic. de Fin. v 25. 74, of the Stoics, Azgue ut reliqut fures 
carum rerum quus ceperunt signa commutant, sic illi ut sententits nostris 
(sc. Academicorum) pro suis uterentur nomina tanguam rerum notas 
mutaverunt, There is about the same amount of resemblance in this 
topic to that of § 8, as we found in § 28 (g. v.) to that of § 14; the cir- 
cumstance is nearly the same, the application different. 

§ 34. Or things that are easy to make away with, put out of sight 
(effacer, cause to disappear) in many different ways; such are things por- 
table, which can be hid away in holes and’corners (/¢. small places). 

§ 35. And things (stolen goods), 4#e others, of which the thief has 
already a good many in his possession, either exactly like (with no differ- 
ence at all between them) or nearly like (bearing a general resemblance, 
and so not easy to distinguish). The first is the case of coins or medals, 
and in general, things that are made in sets, one exactly like another. 

ddiapopos, which in the sense here assigned to it seems to be a dma& 
Aeyopevoy, is not to be confounded either with the logical signification of 
it—Anal. Post. 11 13, 97 6 31, év rots xabddov } ev Trois advadédpors, Top. 
A 7, ddudopa ro eidos, GvOpwmos, immos; this is ‘without specific difference’, 
‘an individual’—or with the meaning it bears in the Stoic philosophy, 
things ‘indifferent’, without any moral differences, neither good nor bad; 
from which our sense of the word is derived. 

“And things which the injured party is ashamed to reveal: as any 
outrage committed upon the women of one’s own family, or one’s self 
or one’s children’. Victorius quotes Lysias, c. Simon. § 3, péduora & 
ayavaxtd, 3 Bovdy, bre rept rowovTwv mpayparey cimeiv dvaykacOnoopat mpos 
Uyuas Umep dv €yd aicyuvopevos, ei weAdovev TOAAOL por cvveloec bat, nverxopny 
aduxovpevos. 

kat dca uidodixeiv] doa cognate accusative for deas Sixas; or perhaps 
the local accus., ‘the cases in which (as the seat of them) the litigious 
gpirit is shewn’, Appendix B, note 1, at the end of-this Book. 
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‘And all cases in which prosecution’would seem to indicate a litigious 
spirit in the prosecutor’; that is, where the offence is trifling, or, again, in 
the case of acts that deserve indulgence—some of which are mentioned 
in c. 13. 16,17. Victorius refers to Lysias, xara Qeopyncrov A-§ 2, éya 8, 
ei wey Tov €avTov pe amexTovévat HTIGTO, ovyyvapny Gy elxov ait@ Tar eipn- 
pévev" ovS’ ef te ado Tav droppytav FKovoa, ovK Gv éemeEHOov avr@, dve- 
Aevdepov yap Kal Alay didddcxoy eivat vouitw Kaxnyoplas dixaler Oa. 

The chapter concludes with a summary enumeration of its contents. 
“So now of the characters-and dispositions that incline men to crime, the 
several kinds of those crimes, the characters that invite crime, and the 
motives that incite to crime, we have given a tolerably complete (cxe8dy) 
account’, or analysis. 


CHAP. XIII. 

A connected sketch of the contents of the following chapter, a par- 
ticular account of émeixeca or equity, and of the relations of the different 
kinds of ‘law’, will be found in the Introduction, p. 187—193, and on 
p- 239 (Appendix E to chap. XIII). 

It analyses and classifies actions right and wrong, first from the 
strictly legal, and secondly from the eguztab/e or moral point of view. 
Equity is the principle of merciful consideration, that indulgent view of 
men’s actions which makes allowance for human infirmities, looks rather 
to the intention than the act, and thus mitigates or corrects (émavop6o7) 
the strict rigour of the ‘ written law’. 

§ 1. ‘In distinguishing or analysing wrong and right acts, let us 
commence with the following consideration’ (or, let us take the following 
for our starting-point), On dicaiopa here ‘an ’Qjust act’, the opposite of 
ddixnua, and its various senses, see note on.I 3. 9, p. 56. ‘Accordingly the 
definition of justice and injustice has reference to two kinds of “law” 
(§ 2), and two kinds of persons (§ 3)’. The divisions of just and unjust 
depend upon their relation to two kinds of law, and two kinds of persons: 
mavra opiterat TO Tédet. 

§2, ‘I distinguish therefore two kinds of law, the special and the 
universal; and by special, I mean that which is determined in each 
people or nation (separately or individually) by themselves, (/¢. that 
which has for each class of people or nation its definition directed or 
referred to themselves,) by their own peculiar habits, customs, feelings, 
opinions, form of government, and this either unwritten or written’ (see 
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in explanation of this, Introd. Appendix E p. 242—244); ‘and by universal 
law, the “law of Nature”. For there is, as all are instinctively convinced, 
a natural and universal notion of right and wrong, quite independent of 
any mutual communication (association, intercourse), or compact, such 
as Sophocles’ Antigone evidently alludes to, when she says that it is just, 
(right), though forbidden, (by the Zositive law of Creon’s enactment) to 
bury Polynices, implying (6s, on the supposition that) that this is natu- 
rally right. 

Not of today nor yet of yesterday 

fs this, but everlasting is its life, 

And none doth know what time tt came to light. 
And, as Empedocles says about killing living animals; for this -is not 
right for some and of right for others, ‘but this same law for all (this 
universal law) spreads without break or flaw’ (jvexéws, usually dunvexds, ‘con- 
tinuously’) ‘over the wide ruling sky and again over the boundless earth’. 

Law universal of no human birth 

Pervades the sovereign sky and boundless earth. 

On the distinction of the kowds and iSios vopos here taken, compare 
Eth. N. v ro (Eth. Eud. Iv 10) 1134 618 seq. quoted in Introduction, 
p. 241. The same distinction is found szpra 110. 3. On ‘natural law’ 
see Whewell, Elements of Morality, § 380 seq. Duke of Argyll, keign of 
Law, Definitions of Law, c. 2. 

parrevoyvrat] of a presentiment or foreboding, or as here an instinctive 
conviction, a sort of divination ; see note on I 9. 40, xarapavrevecOar. 

*Avttyovn...A€youra] Soph. Antig. 456. 

*Epmedoxdfjs Aéyer] Empedocles, Fragm. lines 404—5. Karsten ad loc, 
p. 281 says, ‘ Scaliger ad vocabulum avyfs in margine annotavit lect. ad vis. 
Codices variant (the best including A° appear to give avyfs); hoc perpe- 
ram recepit Bekkerus, quem plures sunt secuti, qui loci sensum parum 
habuerunt perspectum,’ Spengel follows Bekker in reading av yjs. In 
illustration of the doctrine alluded to in the lines quoted, Karsten cites 
Diogenes Laertius, de Pythag. vill 13, gud dicit, eum vetare Gnrecba 
tov (par, Kowdy Sikaoy rpiv exdvrwy tis Woxjs; and Sextus Empiricus 
adv. Math, IX 127, who says that the entire school of Pythagoras and 
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Empedocles, and all the Italians, assert that we have intercourse not 
only with the Gods and one another, but that this extends also to irra- 
tional animals; éy yap tmdpyew mvedpa 7d Sid wavtds Tod Kéopou SujKov 
Woxijs tpdmov, ro Kali évodv as mpos éxeiva’ Sidmep Kal xrelvovres avra... 
doeBotperv. On the interpretation of avyfs Karsten has this note. ‘Ergo 
commune tllud ius pertinet dit r’ ai€pos i.e. per aerem (cf. annot. ad 
v. 105) quo omnes anithantes vescuntur, dua r avyns per lucidum caelum 
(ut vs. 127) in quo Dii degunt’. The verse cited by Karsten in support of 
his interpretation of avyjs seems insufficient for its purpose ; the word there 
seems to have no other meaning than its ordinary one, ‘sunbeam or sun- 
light’; I doubt if avyy could stand for ‘heaven’; and perhaps it may be 
better to accept Bekker’s reading. 

On Alcidamas, see the article on the Sophistical Rhetoric, in the Cam- 
bridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol. 111. No. 9, p. 263 
seq. and on the Meaonuaxos Adyos, ib. p. 257. It is quoted again, II 23. I. 
Vater, and Spengel (Artium Scriptores p. 175), cite the anonymous Scho- 
liast, who supplies the missing quotation thus; éAevOcpous dace mavtas 6 
Gecds, ovdéva SovAov 7 Hiows weroinxerv. It seems to be totally inapplicable to 
the topic which it professes to illustrate, and ifit comes from the speech at 
all is at all events quite out of place here. Spengel (Pracf ad Rhet. Gr. 
I vi) says of it, fictum non verum: but being as it is so utterly inappro- 
priate, it can hardly have been ‘manufactured’ for an occasion to which it 
is not suitable.. 

Of the ‘ Messeniac declamation’ the Schol. says that it was a peAer7 
drép Meconviay dmootnodvrav Aakedaipovioy Kal wi meOopevwv Sovdever, 
Conf. Sauppe, ad Alcid. Fragm. 1, Ovatores Attict 111 154. [Vahlen, der 
Rhetor Alkidamas, (Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Academie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1863, pp. 491—528, esp. p. 505). S.] 

§ 3. mpos ods dé didprorar, dixds Sidpiota, Vulg.—dixa Spicrar A®, 
adopted by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], omitting the first duapiora : in 
Rhetores Graeci [1853] he reads [didpiorat] dSixds Sidprorat, in conformity 
with §1. (I donot myself see why the first duspicrac need be omitted with- 
out manuscript authority.) ‘In respect of the persons to whom it is re- 
ferred, this division.of law is twofold, for the right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, in acts, are referred to (severally determined by, divided in relation 
to) either the public, society in general, the whole community (against whom 
the offence is supposed to be directed), or an individual member of it. 
And therefore just and unjust acts are divided into two classes, according 
as they are directed against a single and definite individual, or the com- 
munity at large. Adultery and assault are injuries or wrongs to the indi- 
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viduals, refusal to serve, or desertion, is a wrong to the entire community 
or nation’. This is the basis of the distinction in Attic jurisprudence be- 
tween the 8/ky, the private civil action or suit of man against man, and the 
ypady, or public, criminal prosecution; since the latter is a state offence, 
common to the whole community, a public prosecution may be con- 
ducted by 6 Bovdédpevos, ‘any’ one that pleases’, provided, that is, he be a 
qualified Athenian citizen. See further on this subject, in Introd. I 13, 
p. 187, and Meier u. Schémann, Der Adtische Process, Bk..IU. § 2. Butt- 
mann ad Dem. Med. § 9. 

Accordingly 6 rimrey is liable to a dikn aixias; 6 pu) oTparevdmevos, ONE 
that either declines to serve altogether, and so fails m his duty to society 
and Js. coun Of 6 Gestttets, FB Geet nid eee gare 
porxeia is here included with atxia tn the cass of wrongs that are the sub- 
ject of a Oikn or dtky idia; under the ordinary classification it exposed the 
offender to a ypady, a eral prosecution, which, as it could be carried 
on by the husband or one of the near relations, might also properly be 
called idfa. Meier u. Sch6mann, u.s., p. 163—4, 327 seq. In this case the 
state, as well as the husband, considered itself aggrieved as the guardian 
of public morals. In illustration of this twofold aspect of a crime, Victo- 
rius quotes Cic, in Verrem, V (III) 69, 161, guzbus in rebus. Ron solum 
Jilio, Verres, sed etiam reipublicae fecistt inturiam: susceperas enim liberos 
aon solum tibi sed etiam patriae. 

§ 4. ‘After this division, or classification, of wrong acts, some of 
which are directed against the entire community, and the others against 
one or more zadividyals, let us first repeat our definition of rd ddiceto Oar, 
that we may know what being treated unjustly, or suffering wrong, is, 
and then proceed to the rest’. 

The introduction of d\dovs here leads to a new distinction: a civil 
action between parties in their private capacity may be brought either 
against one or several, as when an action is brought against a club 
or commercial company or the partners in a firm: in either case the 
offence which is the subject of it is private and particular, and directed 
against individuals, and both of them are distinguished from state 
offences. 

dvahaBovres] to repeat or resume (take up again) seems to be a refer- 
ence to I 10. 3, where ddcxeiv, the exact opposite of ddixetout, was defined, 
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and the latter can readily be inferred from the former. This may be 
called a resumption, or, in a sense, a repetition of the preceding definition, 
or at all events of the same subject; and this seems to be confirmed by 
the reference, in the next sentence, to this very definition. On the entire 
question of the voluntary character of ddixyya and ddiuia see Eth. Nic. 
v 11 (Bekk.): and that of vice in general is discussed in the same work, 
111 7 (Bekk.). The conclusion in the two chapters of the Ethics is that 
which is here assumed to be the fact. 

§ 5. ‘To be wronged then is to be unjustly treated by a voluntary 
agent, for to do wrong has been previously defined to be voluntary’, 
I 10. 3. And since ‘ doing’ and ‘suffering’, action and passion, are oppo- 
sites, and opposites fall under the same yévos, we may infer at once that 
if doing wrong is voluntary, suffering wrong is voluntary too—not in the 
patient of course, but in the agent. Comp. Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 @ 15, 
évtav b€ tev Sixalwy Kal adikov Tay eipnuevwv adixet per Kal Stxavompayet 
Grav éxdv tis attra mpattn’ Srav & dxwv ovr adexei ovre Sikaorpayet 
GN 4 xara cupBeBykos ... ddiknua dé kat Scxaompaynua dpiotat T@ Ekov- 
cio nat dkxovoig...dor éorat rt adtxov pev, ddixnpa 8 otra, av pip TO Exovorov 
Tpooy. 

§ 6. ‘Now injury, and injury against one’s will, being bothof them 
necessary to the notion of injustice or wrong, it will be clear from what 
has preceded, what the injuries are (af BAdBa ¢he injuries of different 
kinds which are contained in the notion); for things good and bad z# 
themselves (as opposed to the comparative goods of c. 7) have been 
previously analysed (in c. 6), and of things voluntary it has been stated 
(c. 10 § 3) that they are things done with the full knowledge’ (of the 
special circumstances of the case. Eth. Nic. 111 2),. Spengel has adopted 
elpnra from MS A’, for dijpyra: the Vulg., which Bekker retains. 

§ 7. ‘So that all charges (accusations, complaints of wrong) of every 
kind must be referred to two different distinctions, the first that of the 
persons offended, whether individuals and private persons, or the com~- 
munity at large; and the second (j xai, ‘or again’), in the nature of the 
act, whether it was done in ignorance or unintentionally (i.e. under com- 
pulsion, by a superior external force), or intentionally and with full 
knowledge; and of these last (éxévros kal eiddros) either with deliberate 
purpose, malice prepense, or under the influence of passion or excited 
feeling’. Bekker and Spengel have omitted xai with Mss Q, Y°, Z°, defore 
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dyvootvros, or rather changed the order of # kai into kat #, and substituted 
kai for # after dyvootvros. This is certainly unnecessary, though perhaps 
preferable. The sense is perfectly good as I have translated, following 
Ms A’, which appears to give the vulg. reading. The first xaé is ‘again’, 
the second distinction: 4 dyvoodvros of course corresponds to 4 éxovros: 
dyvootrros % &kovros is quite defensible, the two don’t always go together; 
To akovovov includes other things besides ignorance, 6vros tod dxouvciou Tou 
Bia xat dv dyvoav, Eth, N. 11 3 init., the involuntary is due to external 
force or compulsion as well as to ignorance. This does not apply to 
éxdvtos Kai eidéros, because knowledge and voluntary action always do 
go together; voluntary action implies full knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case, rd éxovotov Sdferey Gv civac od 7 apxy év avto eidote Ta Ka 
éxacra év ols 4 mpaéis. Eth. N., u.s., and see the preceding chapter 
on ignorance as the justification of an act. Of the two last classes of 
acts liable to éyxAjpata, Ta mpoeAopuéevov and ra d:d mwados, the former are 
acts done with mpoaipecis, the deliberate purpose or enlightened and 
deliberate intention which alone gives them their virtuous or vicious 
character, and stamps them as morally good or bad; the latter are acts 
due to the two impulses, here called wa6os, appetite and desire (€mt@upia), 
and ‘passion’, any sudden and violent, especially angry, excitement 
(@vpos). Acts of this latter kind cannot properly be said to be involun- 
tary, od kada@s éyerar dxovora eivar Ta Oia Ovpov fH Ov éemOvpiav, Eth. N, Il 
3, 1111 @ 24, because though they are done zm ignorance (ayvoay mparret), 
or in the temporary blindness of a fit of passion, they are not due to 
ignorance, é¢ a@yvovay, ignorance is in no sense the cause of them, and 
therefore no justification, Ib. 12. These are in fact the four degrees of 
criminality of Eth. Nic. v 10, on which, and on this subject in general, 
see Introd. p.181—9. They are afterwards reduced to the ordinary three 

in § 16, infra. 

§ 8. Of 6upos we shall have to speak when we come to treat of the 
maOn or emotions in II 2—11, where the second chapter gives the analysis 
of épyy, as it is there called. The motives and incentives to crimes and 
the intentions and dispositions of the criminals have been already dealt 
with (in cc, 10 and 12). 

§ 9. On this and the two following sections, which refer to what were 
subsequently called ordoeis, s¢atus, the legal issues of cases, and by 
Aristotle dudioByrijces, see Introd. p. 189, 190. 

‘But whereas it frequently happens that men when called to account 
for an imputed criminal act, admit the /ac¢, but refuse to admit either the 
title, or name that has been applied to it’ (by the prosecutor namely, who 
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has had it registered under a certain name or title whereby it is referred 
to a certain class of crimes, and some particular tribunal, and has a 
special penalty attached to it: this is the ardovs dpixy, status finitivus, 
nomen, or finitio, of the subsequent classifications), ‘or that which is con- 
tained under the title’ (that is, the description of the act which is supposed 
to correspond to the title, but may not actually do so): ‘a man may say, 
for instance, that he ‘took’ the thing but did not ‘steal’ it, or that he 
struck the first blow but was not guilty of wanton outrage, or that there 
was intercourse but no adultery, or that he was guilty of theft but not of 
sacrilege (because the thing stolen belonged to no god), or that he had 
committed a trespass but not on public lands, the state domains, or had 
conversed (held communication) with the enemy but was guilty of no 
treachery—from the frequent occurrence of these and similar distinctions 
it becomes necessary that it should be determined what theft zs, and what 
dSpis, and what adultery, and so on; in order that if we want to prove 
that the fact zs so, or the reverse, we may be able to set in a clear light 
the real merits or rights (76 Sikatov) of the case’. 

The distinction of the émiypaypa and epi o rd émiypaypa I have already 
indicated. The one is the ordots dpixn, the xame or ttle by which the 
act should be designated, which determines the court that it shail be tried 
ta mais Fepresented in all The-exa oS-BiVET-EXTE ase 
Pass: the other is the descripiton given of the act, as may be seen in the 
instance that illustrates it, the ¢respass (the mame) is acknowledge ut 

i it_as a trespass upon the pzd/zc land, 
which is denied. This, if it corresponds to any of the ordceis when they 
were regulafty classified (on which see Introd. p. 397 seq. in Appendix E 
to Book II), must be the ordois of quality, mudrns, guale: but it seems 
certain that in Aristotle’s time they had not yet been systematised and 
arranged under constant technical names. At all events, in this passage 
in the two last cases it seems that no very clear distinction is made out; 
or apparently intended, as appears from the mixing up together of the 
examples of both. Quint. 111 6.49, where Aristotle’s division of aracets iS 
noticed, must be referred, not to this passage, but to Rhet. 111 16,6, and 
D7 eis 

: maraga mporepov] to be the aggressor in an affray. It is otherwise 
termed dpxew xetpav ddixwy, II 24.9, Rhet. ad Alex. 26 (37). 39. i 
émepyacac601] Donaldson, New Cratylus § 174, has introduced this 
passage amongst his examples of a large family of verbs compounded 
with eri, in which the preposition corresponds to the Latin (and English) 
inter (in composition), implying reciprocity, or mutual right or associa~ 
tion, as émixowevia, 7z¢er-communion, emvyapia, the right of zwter-marriage, 
Rhet.114.5. It is quite true that emepyacia and émepyateo Oat (see the ex- 
amples in Donaldson, p. 296, and the Lexicons) are both used in this sense 
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for the right of inter-cultivation of land, just like émwopia the right of 
mutual pasturage, as on a border territory. But here érepyacacOat must 
mean to encroach or trespass, otherwise it is no offence: and so the word 
is used by Aeschines, Ctesiph. § 113, of the Locrians of Amphissa who 
‘encroached upon’ the sacred soil of Crissa, by cultivating, Thucyd. I 139, 
and elsewhere; as well as émwopia and émwéuew, for a similar trespass on 
the pasturage of some one else. The primary sense must be no doubt, 
that of reciprocal right or occupation, the interchange of cultivation. 
Perhaps the notion of going backwards and forwards over a border to 
cultivate land may have suggested the notion of trespassing, by extending 
the original signification to cases where there was no such right existing, 
or only in the trespasser’s imagination. 

I will add some instances of similar formations which are not given in 
the Mew Cratylus. 

émadXarrew, Eur. Heracl. 836, mods émaddayOels modi, ‘interchanged, 
interlaced’; common in Aristotle, Pol. 1 6 (quoted by Donaldson), c. 9, 
1257 535, emadAadrret 7 xphows x.t.A. Ib, VI (IV) 10, 1295 29, dia TO THY 
Ovvapw éemaddatrew mos avray, Ib. VII (VI) I, 1317 @ 1, motet Tas ToAtreias 
émaAdatrev. Parva Naturalia, de longitate et brevitate vitae, c. 1, 464 
5 28, émnddarret Ta vooddy THY Piow coepara Trois BpayvBiors, de ortu anim. 
Il 1, 732815, émadAakis, 733 2 27, émadXadrrovow GdAndors K.T.A. de insomniis 
11 18, 460 6 20, kal r7 éemaddager rdv Saxridwv rd év Svo paiverat, Theophr. 
Hist ble 372: 

éripioyerOa, Thucyd. 1 2 and 13, émipeyvivres, emipioydvrav; Herod. 
I 68, émipuin; Thuc. v 78, Xen. Cyr. vil 4. 5, Ar. Pol. tv (vit) 6, 13274 39: 
érepxecOa, Thucyd. IV 120, émnpxovro, ‘were going backwards and for- 
wards paying one another visits’: émikowwveiv, émxowevia, Plat. Gorg. 
464 C, Soph. 251 D, 252 D, émxowodcOa, Protag. 313 B, Ar. Top. A 2, 
123 @ 6, emixowawvovar yap of romo, Anal. Post. A 11, 77 @ 26, émx. macay ai 
émiothpat dAAnAas, Rhet. ad Alex. 5 (6). 5. ; 

§ 10. ‘In all such cases the issue (the dispute, question in dispute, 
disputed point) turns upon this, whether namely (the accused party) is 
criminal and vicious or not; for the vice and injustice (of the act) lies in 
the deliberate purpose or intention, and names of this kind, such as wan- 
ton outrage and theft, connote (signify in addition to their direct and 
literal meaning) the deliberate intention or purpose; for the act of strik- 
ing is not in every case (co-extensive with) wanton outrage, but only if it 
was done with a particular object or purpose, of insulting the other for 
instance, or for his own gratification (the wanton pleasure in the insult 
itself and in the humiliation it inflicts, dros 4067, Rhet. 11 2. 5). Nor is 
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surreptitious appropriation in every case theft, but only if the theft was 
for the injury of the other and for the thief’s own private-use and advan- 
tage. And so the same rule that applies to these cases holds in like 
manner of all the rest’, 

mepi ob. These words, suspected from Victorius downwards, omitted 
by A® and three other Mss, and finally rejected by Bekker and Spengel, 
were probably inserted by some transcriber or commentator who was 
doubtful about the construction. If they are omitted, the accusative, 
mavra Ta To.atra, will be, as Victorius says, equivalent to xara mdvra, ‘24 
all such cases’; which is thus grammatically to be explained. The accu- 
sative here follows the analogy of that class of accusatives which indicate 
the /oca/ seat of any ‘affection’ in its widest sense, and follow passive and 
neuter verbs and adjectives, (repdels rovro, Eur. Ion 541, dra xareayores, 
Plat. Gorg. 515 E, ra dra xatayvurvta, Protag. 342 B, adyeiv thy Kepadny, 
voceiv odGarpovs, Bony dyabds Mevédaos, mddas axis "AxyiAdeds) and are 
themselves probably nothing but extensions of the ordinary cognate 
accusative; which passes first from the direct expression of the same 
notion as that in the verb, paiverOa paviay, réprecbat repr, to the indi- 
rect and general and indefinite xeuter, paiveoOat rade, réprecOa TovTo oF 
radvtra (see Wunder on Oed. R. 259), and secondly into the expression of 
any eguivalent notion almost without limit, of which ¢he seat of the affec- 
tion is one form. This is the explanation of Kihner [§ 410 anmerk. 5 of 
2nd ed.], Jelf, Gr. Gr. §§ 545, 6, and I think probably the true one. Here 
therefore xavra ra rotatra ‘all such instances’ are represented locally as 
the seats of the several audioBntryces, the points on which each case 
turns, or legal issues: 7 ¢hem the points in dispute or issue are said 
to reside. 

év yap TH mpoaipécer 4 poxOnpia] See note on I 1. 14, and the passage 
there cited. One of them is Top. Z 12, 149 4 29, ov yap o AadOpa AapBa- 
yav GAN 6 BovAdpevos Adbpa AapBdvery Kréntys éoriv, Add Eth. Nic. lt 4, 
init. wept mpoatpéceas...oixedrarov yap elvar Boxet tH dperf Kal paddov Ta 
Hn xpivery trav mpakeoy. Ib. 1112 a2, tO yap mpoapeicba rayaba 7) Ta 
Kaka rovot twes éopev. Ib. V 10, 1135 6 25, od yap dia poxOnpiav 7 BAGBn, 
érav 8 éx mpoatpécews, ddikos Kal poxOnpos. 11364 1, dv & &« mpoaipécews 
Brawn aduxet. Rhet. 1 14. 1, 5 (implied), 

mpooonpaiver] mept éppnvelas c. 3, 16 6 5 phya o¢ éort TO mpooonpaivoy 
xpévov. Ib. lines 8,9, 13, 18, 245 ubi Apnoniis, mporonyaiver d€ ro mpos TO 
mpdras Snovpév@ Kata devrepov Aoyoy Kal aGAXo TL ouveppaivery. Eth, Eu- 
dem. If 3, 1221 4 18 seq. (whtre much the same thing is said as in this 
passage of the Rhetoric in many more words). 

bBpis] See note on I 12. 26, 
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ogerepiouss_is ‘the making a_thing one’s own’, appropriating it to 
one’s self, and one’s own use, Plato has oderepi{eo@a, and Arist. Pol. 
vill (v) 11 sub fin. 1315 4 2, oberepiorys. The meaning of the genitive 
éavrod, which Jook$ as if it meant ‘appropriation of oneself’, must be 
interpreted by the opposite BAd8y dAdov, with which it is contrasted. As 
@dov after BAdBn is the objective genitive, injury to another, so éavrov 
after ogerepioyds is the appropriation ¢o yourself and your own benefit, 
appropriation for your own use and advantage. 

$11. qv] ‘there are, as we said’, viz.in§2. This however was zot 
‘said’ precisely as it is here; ‘here, laws were divided into universal and 
special, and then the special subdivided into written (or positive law) and 
unwritten: and we now learn that the universal law is also unwritten, 
and that the special branch of the unwritten law, which must now be 
distinguished from the other, is to be found in that spirit of fairness and 
mercy and consideration, which consists in an inclination to relax the 
unnecessary rigour of the written code arising from its own imperfections, 
and at the same time to make due allowance for human errors and 
infirmities: all which is contained in the principles of equity, the un- 
written law which prescribes such a course of conduct in matters of 
doubt. I have observed in the Introduction p. 244 that we are probably 
to extend this subordinate kind of dypadot vouor so as to include all the 
prevailing feelings and opinions as to propriety and right and wrong in 
general which prevail in each sfecéa/ state (and are therefore a kind of 
tos vopos, distinguished from the universal): of which indeed the views 
and feelings represented by equity form a very considerable part. 

§ 12, The two kinds of unwritten law are, frs¢ the universal law, the 


precepts of which suggest higher considerations and higher duties than 


mere Tegal obligations to pursue virtue and avoid vice, (this is what is 
meant by the ‘excess, or higher degree, of virtue and vice’ above the legal 
standard, expressed in xa’ vmepBodry aperijs xa) kakias, guod eximiam Vir- 
tutem aut vitium inde continet, Victorius), obedience to which law is 
rewarded by praise and honour and gifts (the two kinds of rewards; the 
‘gifts’ in this case being conferred of course not for their value as a pecu- 
niary compensation, but in so far as they are signs of moral approbation) 
and the breach or violation of it punished by (not fine or imprisonment 
or any personal penalty, as the violation of a /ega/ enactment, but by) cen- 
sure, reproach, dishonour (not deprivation of civil rights, which is a legal 
penalty): of such precepts examples are, gratitude to benefactors, the 
return or repayment of obligations (differing from the feeding of gratitude), 
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the inclination and readiness to aid and defend one’s friends, and such 
like. It is remarkable that amongst the precepts of the universal law 
which we are all bound to obey Aristotle should have here omitted the 
duty of interring and paying honour to the dead, so strikingly exemplified 
by the appeal of Antigone against Creon’s tyrannous proclamation in the 
play to which he himself had just called our attention (comp. Eur. Suppl, 
16—19, 526, 538), and still more so perhaps in the trial of the eight 
generals after Arginusae. 

The second kind of unwritten law is that which belongs to law special, 
and is what is omitted by (i.e. intended to supply the deficiencies of) the 
written law. 

Some of these universal principles of the popular morality are occa- 
sionally mentioned by the poets and other non-scientific writers: they are 
the most general rules of conduct which every one everywhere is sup- 
posed to recognise and obey. A short list of the most fundamental of them 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2). 6,7, which almost coincides with Ari- 
stotle’s in the Rhetoric, Sixacov pev ovy eoti rd Trav anavTey 7) TO TGV TAELoTOY 
00s aypadov, Siopifov ra Kada kal Ta aicxpd. Tovto & éorl rd yoveas ripav 
kat pirous ed roveiv Kal rois evepyérats yap drodibsvat" radra yap kal ra rov- 
rows Spowa ov mpoorarrover trois avOpéro.s of yeypappévor vopoe mroretv, GAN’ 
evbvs dypape Kal Kow@ vop@ vopifera. Eurip. Antiope, Fragm. XXXVIII 
(Dind.), rpeis eiow dperai tas xpewv o° aokeiv, Téxvov, Oeovs Te Tiav, Tovs 
te vcavras yoveis, vowous Te kowovs “EhAddos. Comp. Xen. Memor. Iv 4. 
19—24, where the same are mentioned with one or two additions. On 
the unwritten law in general, see Plato, Legg. VII 793 A, B, C; he says 
inter alia, obs marplovs vopous érovopafovow, Seopol obrot maons clot moAt- 
relas pera&d mdvtav ovtes TOV EV ypadppact teOevrav te Kal Keyevoy Kal Tov 
ert reOncopévar, drexvas olov matpia Kai Tavrdmacw dpxaia vopipma, & Kadds 
pev reOévra kal eOicbévta macy cwTnpia mepixaddvpavra exer mpos Tods ypa- 
bévras vopous, and he finally classes with the unwritten law the @6n kat ém- 
Sedpara, Aristotle’s second class of a@ypador yoyo, as I have mentioned in 
Pp. 243 of the Introduction. 

§ 13. On what follows, see Introd. pp. 191—2, on equity ; and the 14th 
chapter of the Nic. Eth. Book v. ‘For equity appears to be just (or a 
kind of justice), and it is the supplement to the written law that is equity 
(equitable). Comp. Eth. Nic. Vv 14, 1137 48, TO TE yap emetkes Oikalov Twos 
av Bedridy éort dixavoy, kai odx ws GAXo Te yévos by Bedridy ott Tod dikaiov. 
Tb. line 12, 7d émuetxés Sixavov pév €or, od Kara vopov bg, dAN emavopBopa 
vouiuov dixaiov. Line 26, kal eorw abry 7 pits 1] TOU emvetkovs, emavopbwpa 
vopov, f edAetmet dia TO KaGdov. 
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_ ‘This is done sometimes unintentionally, sometimes intentionally, on 
the part of the legislators, unintentionally when the omission escapes 
their notice, intentionally when they find it impossible to define or 
determine every thing (to provide by their definitions or determinations 
for all possible cases in detail), and are therefore obliged to lay down the 
rule as absolute (to pronounce universally), though it is not so in fact, but 
only true and fair for the most part’; and so fail to provide for excep- 
tional cases. Eth. Nic. V 14, 1137, } 15, ev ots ovy dvdryry pev eimetv xabodov, 
py oldv re b€ dpOds, To Gs mi Td TOAD. AapBaver 6 vdpos, ovK ayvody Td 
dpapravopevoy, Kal Zotw ovdev Arrov dpOds’ Td yap audpTnpua ovK €v TO vop@ 
ovd’ ev rH vopobern ad ev rH Pioer Tov mpadyyatos eotw evOds yap ToLa’Tn 
1) TOY Mpaktav VAn eoriv, Pol. III 11, 1282 4 2, so in the administration of 
government, and in enforcing obedience to the laws of the state, the 
sovereign power assumes the office of equity in the administration of 
justice; def rods vopuous elvas kupious Ketpévous dpOds, Tov pxovra dé, av Te 
els dv re melous dat, wept rovrey elvar Kuplous wept dow eEaduvarodow of 
vopot Neyer axpiBas Sua TO pur) padiov eivat kaOodov SyrGou wept mavr@v. In 
Magna Moralia, II 1, the author, in treating of émeixea, says, a ‘yap 6 
vomoberns e€advvatet kad’ Exaara-dxpiBas Siopitew, adda KaOddov Héyet, 6 €v 
TovTos mapaxwpar, kal rad& aipotpevos & 6 vopobérns €Bovdero pév TS Kal? 
&xaora Siopicat, ovk Rdvrjbn 8é, 6 rovdros émveckys, and concludes, rév pev 
yap pice kai ds GdnOds dvr@y Sixaiwy ovK €Aarrovrat, GAG TGV KaTa vdpor, 
& 6 vopoberns eEaduvataéy drédumev. On the defects of the written law, see 
also Rhet. I 1. 7. 

And not only is the legislator unable to provide for all exceptional 
cases to general rules, but also the infinity of particular circumstances 
which distinguish human actions and crimes precludes the possibility of 
his enumerating in detail all those varieties which in justice should have 
different degrees of punishment apportioned to them; as for instance, in 
enacting the prohibition of ‘wounding with an iron instrument’, to define 
the size and the kind of instrument in every case; for life is too short, 
and would fail a man in the attempt to reckon foes: all up in detail (on 
this case, which is given also by Quintilian, vii 6. 8, see Introd. p. 191). 

§ 14. If then it be thus impossible to pean all these particular 
and exceptional cases, and yet there is a necessity for legislation, the law 
must be expressed in general terms; so that if a man wearing an iron 
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ring lift his hand (to threaten) or strike another, by the written law (the 
letter of the law) he is liable (to the penalty), and has committed a crime, 
but in truth and in fact he is not guilty of a crime, and herein (rodro, in 
this fair interpretation of the act) lies equity’. 

§ 15. ‘Ifthen equity be such as we have described it, it is plain what 
sort of things (i.e. charges, imputed crimes) are equitable (i.e. suitable for 
equitable treatment), and the reverse, and what sort of men are not 
equitable’. And hence to the end of the chapter we have an analysis of 
the popular objects of equitable treatment, and the characteristics of it, 
or of the absence of it, the negative which may be inferred from the 
positive, in these subjects. 

§ 16. ‘(The first of these), the kinds of actions which are suitable 
objects of equity are such as these. Cases which ought to be treated 
with indulgence, and mistakes or evrers (implying ignorance in parti- 
culars, Eth. Nic. III 2, on inveluntary ignoranee) and mere misfortunes, 
accidental, which should be carefully distinguished from actual crimes, 
and not visited with equal. penalties: the latter of the two, accidental 
misfortunes, are such aets as are sudden and unexpected, or beyond 
calculation, and de not spring from a vicious habit or evil intention; 
errors are such as are not accidental, in the sense of unexpected and 
‘beyond calculation, and yet do not proceed from vice (in the same sense 
as before); but crimes are acts that are not without calculation (i.e. de- 
liberate), and are prompted by a vicious habit or inclination, because all 
wrong acts that are due to desire, proceed from this depraved will and 
moral judgment’. This is the usual classification of the degrees of 
criminality in actions; for acts, of which the mischievous consequences 
are purely accidental, and therefore altogether beyond our own control, 
and for mischievous acts committed under some mistake as to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case (not of general moral principles, for 
which we ave responsible), as when a man is killed with a gun that was 
not known to be loaded, we are wo¢ responsible: what makes us re- 
sponsible for an act is not only the harm or injury that is its consequence, 
but the deliberate intention or purpose with which it was done (and in 
all cases where the wrong was prompted by desire, this is sure to be an 
evil one, ra yap Ov émiOvpiay dd movypias) and full knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the case. In the treatment of this subject in Eth, 
Nic. v 10, a fourth degree is introduced between the error and the crime. 


AR. I. 17 
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This is the case of a wrong act, as a homicide, done in a fit of passion 
& Oud moidy, 0 dpyioas: this being done by a spontaneous impulse, and 
not after deliberation with malice prepense (ovx é« mpovoias), is only ‘an 
ddixnpa, a wrong no doubt, and a thing which ought not to have been 
done, but not punishable like the deliberate act; a homicide not a 
murder. Compare the treatment of this topic in Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 
g—11, It seems to have been one of the stock topics of the rhetorical 
books. The degrees of criminality are there, as here, only three. 

§ 17. xal rd rois avOporivas cvyywackew] ‘the indulgent considera- 
tion of human accidénts and infirmities’, especially errors, in mitigation 
of the application of the strict letter of the law. On ra avOpeémuwa, see 
note on I 2.7, p.34. These Auman errors and infirmities in the culprit 
should be met by a corresponding Aumanzty on the part of the judge, the 
opponent, and indeed mez in general. Victorius quotes ‘Ter. Adelph. 111 4. 
24, persuasit nox amor vinum adolescentia: humanum est? +b 8 é€a- 
papreiv kal rept tas mpagers drvxeiv ov povoy eivat ait@ idiov (pads), dAda Kat 
xowov Kai roy dixafovrer Kai Tov GAwv avOpemev, Rhet.ad Alex. u.s. § 10. 

§§ 17—18. ‘And to look (in interpreting the offence and the amount of 
the penalty), not to the law, but to the legislator, and not to the mere words 
{the letter) of the law, but to the mind (the intention) of the legislator’; 
(Grav ody Aéyy pév 6 vopos Kabodrov, cvpBH S emi rovTov mapa rd xaoXou, 
tore opOas exer mapanetmes 6 wonodergs kal fpaprey amas eirav bk oe 
Goby rd edrerhdev, d Kay 6 vomobérns adros obras dv etros éxei mapev, Kal. e 
yet evopobérnaer dv. Eth. Nic. v 14, 1137 420); ‘and (to look) not to the 
act (of the accused) but to the deliberate purpose or intention, and not to 
the part but to the whole’ (i.e. not to take a narrow view of the crimi- 
nality of the act by confining yourself to the consideration of the bare 
naked fact, or of some particular part or circumstance of it, which gives it 
a specially vicious appearance; but tc look at it as a whole, to take into 
account the general character of the doer and all the attendant or sur- 
rounding circumstances which will throw light upon the intention of it, 
the purpose with which it was done), ‘and not merely to the present cha- 
racter of the offender but to the constant or usual character that he bore 
(to what sort of man he was, always or usually)’, 
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§ 18. ‘And to remember rather the good than the ill treatment you 
may have received, and the benefits that you have received rather than 
those that you have conferred’. 

padrov 7 (Sy, attracted, or a) éroincev.—rd Sixasoy, strict justice, the 
letter of the law, requires an even balance of benefits on both sides, on 
the reciprocal (retaliatory, tit for tat, Jar Aarz) principle, r6 dyrurerovbds, 
Eth. N, v 8.—éemeixeca, merciful indulgent consideration, remembers only 
the benefits and forgets the injuries; remembers kindnesses received, 
forgets those that it has bestowed. éyd vouito tov pév ed mabovra deiv 
pepvicba Tov mdvta xpovoy Tov d€ moijcavta evbus emireAjoOat, ei Set roy 
pev xpnotod tov dé py pixpoixou moteivy epyov avOparov. oO dé ras idias 
evepyecias UropipryioKew Kai heyew puxpod Sev Spodv éote rH dvediferw- 
Dem. de Cor. p. 316. Victorius. 

kal TO dvéxeoOar adixodpevoy x.t..] ‘and to put up with injury or in- 
justice’, to endure it without retaliation, ‘and, the disposition or inclina- 
tion, to have a matter decided rather by word than deed’. 

Aéy@ xpivecOa] to decide a dispute by an amicable settlement, by zadk- 
zug the matter over with the opposite party, or reasoning with him, rather 
than proceed épy, appeal, that is, to the w/tima ratio, the vote du fait, 
and actually fight out the quarrel: or (in the case to which Victorius 
would confine it, that of a quarrel between two neighbouring states) an 
appeal to arms. ‘Omnia prius consilio experiri quam arutis sapientem 
decet. Ter. Eun. Iv 7.19. Apoll. Rhod. 111 185.’ Victorius. 

$19. ‘Or again’—a particular case of the same kind of general dispo- 
sition—‘to be more inclined to refer a matter to arbitration than to a 
court of law: for the arbitrator always takes the equitable view of the 
case, whereas the judge looks to the law” (the letter, or literal interpreta- 
tion of the law, which he zs bound by oath strictly to carry out and inter- 
pret to the best of his judgment). ‘In fact the very motive or intention of 
the invention of arbitration (the introduction of it into jurisprudence and 
social relations 'in general) was that equity should prevail’, 

Siwpicbo] note on eipyoGe, 1 11.29 ult. 

‘And so let this manner’ (this rough, hasty, popular sketch or outline) 
‘of describing (marking out the boundaries in detail, determining the 
boundaries of the whole and the several parts, defining, analysing, 

17—2 
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describing, SiopitecOai) equity suffice’ for the occasion ; for the use, that 
is, of the rhetorician, who requires no scientific treatment of the subject. 


CHAP. XIV. 

This chapter, a continuation of the preceding, contains the application 
of the ‘common topic’ of degree, ‘greater and less’, to the offences or 
crimes which formed the subject of the other. 

§1. ‘The magnitude of a wrong varies with the degree of the z7jus- 
tice that prompts it’, There is here the same distinction taken between 
ddixnua, a wrong done—an abstract wrong, regarded independently of 
the motive or intention—and the confirmed habit (the bad és), de- 
praved will and disposition implied in déixia. The deliberate purpose, 
mpoatpeots, is the measure of moral worth, and distinguishes virtue from 
vice, Eth, Nic. V 10, 1135 6 20, dravy O€ cidds pev pi mpoBovdrevaas Se 
(mparry ris), ddixnua, olov dca te d:a Ovpor kal GAda ran, doa avayxaia 7 
gvoikd, ovpBaiver trois dvOpemas’ taita yap Bdamrovtes kal duaptavovres 
ddixodot pév, kal dduxnpara eat, ov pévror mw adixor dia Tadra ovd€ govnpoi’ 
uv yap 81a poxOnpiav 7 BAGBn* Grav & ex mpoatpévews, Zdixos Kai poxOnpés. 

‘And therefore (sometimes) the smallest things are greatest’, acts 
apparently most trifling are sometimes indicative of the worst intentions 
and dispositions, ‘as is exemplified in Callistratus’ charge against Melano- 
pus, that he cheated the temple-builders of three consecrated half-obols’. 
Such a charge subjected the offender to a ypady) iepdv xpnudrav, Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 335 [=p.435 § 293]. The exact nature of the offence imputed 
to Melanopus cannot be ascertained: it was probably some fraud (pos- 
sibly an error construed as a crime,) in the settlement of accounts be- 
tween himself and the persons charged with the building or restoration 
of a temple, the vaozooi. 

The word vaorovoi appears to be an drag Aeyouevov. Stephens, Thesau- 
rus S.V., gives no other example. On the same analogy are formed retxo- 
mous, pnXavorrolos, dyadparoroids. The office is described in Pol.-viI (v1) 8, 
1322 6 19, olov iepeis Ka} emipeAnral tav meph Ta fepd Tod cdlecbal Te Ta 
Umdpxovta kal dvopbotaba ra mintovta Tv olkoSopnudrav Kal rév GAAwv Soa 
Téraktat mpos tovs Oeovs. The word ieporotoi, which follows immediately, 
in line 24, is referred by Stahr (erroneously however) to this office of 
curator of sacred buildings, where he translates it ‘ sempel-bLaumeister’. 

The magnitude of the vice is argued in this case from the trifling 
amount of the profit; if a man would commit so great a sin as sacrilege 
for three halfpence, how great must be the depravity of his character and 
intentions. Melanopus and Callistratus, as Victorius notes, are men- 
tioned together as ambassadors to Thebes by Xenoph., Hellen. v1 2 and 38 
and by Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. (p. 851 F), represented as political rivals 
and opponents. On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. 

' mapedoyioaro] This verb has two different applications in conformity 
with the doud/e sense of NoyiterOar and Aoyiopds ; the two senses, though 
closely connected and often identified, are at all events distinguishable ; 
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(1) ‘reasoning’ and (2) ‘calculation’; the mapd, which conveys the imputa- 
tion of fraud (rapa, amiss, awry, wrong), being common to both. Here (as 
in Dem. c. Aphob. a’, p. 822. 25, where it stands for simple ‘misreckoning’, 
and Isocr. Panath. § 243, for ‘cheating’, ‘fraudulent miscalculation’ in 
accounts) it has the latter sense. Elsewhere, and usually, (at all events 
in Aristotle, as Rhet. 1-9. 29, 11 23. 3, 25. 10 dds, IIL 12. 4, ef passim,) it 

Stly ‘epa Means “consecrated to sacred uses; devoted to the service of 
the gods or religion’. 

“In the case of justice, the opposite is true’. That is, the magnitude 
or strength of the just and virtuous disposition, inclination, resolution, is 
shewn, not now in the trifling character of the temptation er motive by 
which it is led astray, but in the greatness of the temptation which it 
withstands. ‘ Ut qui ingentem vim auri, apud se nullo teste depositam, 
cum infitiari impune possit, reddidit, iustior sit necesse est quam si idem 
in exigua pecunia fecit.’ Victorius. Injustice varies inversely with the 
magnitude of the profit or advantage to be derived from it, the less the 
temptation the greater the sin; justice directly, the greater the profit 
and the consequent temptation to do wrong, the higher the virtue in fore- 
going it: as, the greater the deposit, the greater the justice in restoring it. 

‘The reason of this’ (raira is ro ra éAdyiora péyiora eivat) ‘is, that 
(the greater crime) is virtually latent (in the less); for one who cpuld steal 
(Zit. stole) three half-obols consecrated to religious uses would be capable 
of any other iniquity whatsoever’. The dvvapes, the indefinite latent 
capacity of vice, is tacitly opposed to the évépyesa, any possible enormity, 
to which it may, or may not, be developed. If a magn will commit a 
crime which may be interpreted as sacrilege for such a trifle as three 
half-obols, he is plainly ‘capable’ of sacrilege in any degree of atrocity, 
where the profit and temptation are greater. 

On the subject of duvayus and évépyera, physical, moral, and metaphy- 
sical, the fundamental and all-pervading antithesis of the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, a commentary on Rhetoric is not the place to enter. It is 
explained by Trendelenburg, Comm. on de Anima, 11 1, Elem. Log. Arist. 
§ 6, p.61. 8vvauis is treated in Metaph. © 1—5, and évépyeta, ib. 6—9, on 
which consult Bonitz’s Commentary. Grant, Essays on Ethics, Essay Iv, 
pp. 181—2o01, rst [or 2nd] ed., gives a full and clear account of the 
relation between them, and the doctrine in general, especially in its 
application to Moral Philosophy. Aristotle himself nowhere gives a com- 
plete and intelligible description of this antithesis and its bearings, but 
assumes the knowledge of it in all his writings. 

‘Now sometimes the degree of crime, the comparative criminality, 
may be determined in this way; in other cases it is decided, or estimated, 
by the (actual amount of the) harm or injury done’. ¢x ‘from’, means 
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that the decision or estimate of the amount of criminality proceeds or is 
derived from the comparison of the injury or consequences resulting from 
the two acts. 

§ 2. ‘And when there is no punishment (in use) equal or adequate (to 
the offence), but any one (that exists or can be devised) is too slight for 
it’; supply a@diknpa peigov éott. 

‘And where the mischief done is incurable: for it is hard (or grievous), 
or indeed impossible’. To fill up the sense either repeat iac@a, ‘to find 
any adequate remedy or compensation’; or, from ot pi ton tepwpia, ‘to 
devise any adequate punishment’. Otherwise it may be supposed (though 
it is unnecessary) that Aristotle wrote ddvvarov, having dujyavov or some 
similar adjective in his mind, meaning ‘a helpless, hopeless, irremedi- 
able’ case. 

‘And again crimes for which no legal redress is to be obtained by the 
injured party: for such a wrong is incurable: because ‘justice’ (trial and 
sentence) and punishment are so many vemedies’. On this doctrine of 
punishment, and the difference between xoAaois and tipwpia, see above 
I 10.17, and Introd. p. 232. Cf. Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 2, 1104 6 16, pnvvovoe 
dé xal ai Koddoets yivdpevar dia TovT@y' iatpeias yap tives ciow, ai b€ iarpeiat 
Oia Tov évaytioy mepvKact yiveo Oat. 

‘And if (in consequencé of the wrong done) the sufferer and the 
victim of the wrong inflicted some heavy punishment on himself; for the 
perpetrator of the act deserves a still severer punishment (than that which 
he thus unintentionally brought upon his victim): as Sophocles, in plead- 
ing the cause of Euctemon—after he had killed himself in consequence 
of the outrage he had sustained—said that he would not lay the penalty 
at a less amount than the sufferer had estimated it at for himself’, i. e. 
Euctemon by his suicide had virtually fixed the penalty of the offence at 
death. 

§ 3. Sikaios kokacOjva] On this idiomatic usage of Sixatos, and similar 
constructions—in which the adjective, instead of being expressed imper- 
sonally in the neuter, as Sicavoy éort, is attracted as it were to the sub- 
ject of the sentence—especially with 870s and its compounds, gavepés, 
yedotos, and such like, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 297, comp. 549. 5. It is to be 
observed that the case of 8ikavos is peculiar; this takes the infinitive, 
whereas all the rest are construed with the participle. To Matthiae’s 
examples add déuos, similarly constructed in Thuc. I 70, sub init. aoe 
vopifouey eivar rois médas ipoyov émeveykeiv; some Platonic examples in 
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Stallbaum’s note on Gorg. 448 D; Soph. Aj. 634, xpeiooay ydp “Aida 
xevOav, and Lobeck’s note; the proverb pi} xiver Kaudpwav, dxivntos yap 
dpeivev: Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 641, fdlous Zrecbe dxovaavres; Arist. Nub. 
1241, Zeds yedoios duvipevos: Ar. Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 434, yedotos dai- 
voiro 6 peyaddyuxos wy» dyads dv: Pl. Phaedrus 236 D, yedoios Zoopat... 
istdrns adrooxediator. 

Zopoxhjs} Not the poet, but a statesman and orator advanced in life 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the ten mpéSovdor, 
Rhet. 111 18. 6, appointed by the Athenians, after the Sicilian disaster in 
413 B.C., to devise measures for the public safety, Thue. vill 1, Grote’s 
Hist. Gr. Pt. ul, ch. 61, Vol. vil, p. 499, and note: and afterwards one of 
the thirty tyrants, Xen. Hellen. 11 3. 2. This Sophocles is doubtless the 
same who is again mentioned, Rhet. 111 15. 3. He is there-described as 
an old man, which agrees with the statement of Thucydides, u.s., that the 
mpoBovror were an dpi mpeaButépav avdpav; and the ‘charge’ brought 
against him (Rhet. lc.) was probably connected with his conduct as a 
member of ‘ the thirty’. 

Tiunoew, éeriznoev| In all causes civil as well as criminal which could 
be brought before an Athenian law-court, one point to be considered in 
the judgment was the riunya or estimate, assessment, either of the kind 
or amount of the penalty in criminal prosecutions, or of the damages in 
civil actions. This gives rise to the division of all legal processes into 
dydves arivnrot and rysnroi. In the former of these the penalty and 
damages are already fixed by law or by previous private arrangement 
(C. R. Kennedy), and are therefore ‘unassessable’ by the judges; in the 
Tiuntot ayaves Of all kinds, the amount of the damages or penalty to be 
awarded is at the discretion of the judges, who timéow, estimate, assess, 
or fix the amount. This is the explanation of Harpocration, and Ulpian, 
followed by Meier & Schémann, Aétischer Process, p. 171 note, Béckh 
Publ. Econ. Bk. Ul, c. 11 (p. 371 Engl. Transl.), and Hermann Pod. 
Antig. § 143.7—12. Suidas, and other ancient writers, invert this dis- 
tinction, and make tipnrot ayaves the cases in which the penalty is already 
fixed, and driunro those in which it is open to adjudication. See Meier 
& Schémann, u. s., p. 171 note. 

On the whole subject see Meier & Schémann u.s. et seq. and MrC. R. 
Kennedy’s article in Smith’s Dict. Antig. p.g7a (1st ed.) [p. 1131, 2nd ed. 
and cf. note on Dem. Select Private Orations, Part 11, Or. 55§ 18 &.] 

The accuser in a criminal process, where the penalty was not already 
fixed by law, himself in the first instance assessed its amount, which the 
judges confirmed or not as they thought proper. The first was called 
ripacba, the second riway, in accordance with the usual distinction of the 
active and middle voice, as marking by their contrasted significations the 
functions of the judge and the parties in the case, durafew and dieagecOar, 
kpivey and xpiveoOat, &c.; the one administering justice and deciding the 
question, whilst the others ‘get this done for them’ by the intervention of 
another. Aristotle has here neglected this ordinary distinction, for 
reasons best known to himself. As far as the phrase 0 maOov €ripnoey 
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is concerned, the reason might be, that the accuser is supposed to repre- 
sent the estimate by the deceased of his own wrongs as of equal authority 
with a judicial decision: but this will not apply to tiunoev, Sophocles 
own estimate. At the same time as ryav and rivnua may denote an 
‘estimate’ in general, the use of the verb here must be regarded rather as 
a departure from ordinary usage, than as a solecism, or violation of the 
laws of the language. 

On the ovmpyopo, sée Schneider’s note on Pol. vi 5. 10, vol. 1, P. 391, 
and addenda, pp. 502—4. ovnyopav here is not technical: there is no 
reason to suppose that it denotes one of the public ovrpyopor, appointed 
by the state. 

Lastly, the entire topic, cal e? 6 maddv—eriuncer, is thus illustrated by 
Schrader: ‘Sexti Tarquinii flagitium ideo maius est, quod illius foeditate 
inducta Lucretia sibi ipsi vim intulit. (This is suggested by Victorius.) 
Et Appii Claudii decemviri sceleratum de L. Virginii filia iudicium eo 
sceleratius est, quoniam pater illo commotus filiam interfecit (Liv. 11 48).’ 

§ 4. ‘And any crime that is unique, or the first of its class (that has 
been committed), or has been seldom paralleled’, These three cases of 
especial prominence have been alfeady applied to acts as topics of praise, 
E 9.38. See in illustration the references there given. 

‘And the frequent commission of the same offence magnifies it’: be- 
cause this shews the depraved Aadz#, or confirmed state, the és which 
constitutes vice. ‘Nec enim is casu aut affectu, sed habitu et pravitate 
animi, delinquit. Schrader, A 

‘And any crime for which any checks and preventives or penalties 
have been sought and found (invented or discovered), as, for instance, at 
Argos a penalty is incurred by any one on whose account a law has been 
enacted (i.e. one of the «wAurixoi, or (if I may coin a word for the 
occasion) (nuiwrixol, vduot), or on whose account the prisen was built’: 
supply é{npid@noav. This same topic has been already employed in the 
opposite sense, to heighten the praise due to an aetion, c.9 § 38. Schra- 
der quotes in illustration Lysias, Or. XXII § 16 (kara rév otrorddov), oftw 
d€ mada mrepl tis TovTwy mavoupyias Kal Kakovolas 7 modus ~yvaxev, Sor’ em 
Bev trois GXos @viois dnact Tos dyopavopous Aakas KaTeotHoare, emi dé 
Tavtn movn TH Téxvy Xwpis otropAaKas dmoxAnpodre ; the appointment of 
a special board of officers for the control of the corn-market signalizes the 
special rascality of the dealers. ; 

§ 5. ‘And the more brutal the crime is, the worse’; that is, the nearer 
approach it makes to the conduct and instincts of a mere animal or brute, 
who is incapable of virtue and self-control; and the more cruel, savage, 
‘inhuman’ it is, more degraded below the level of humanity. 

There are three degrees in the scale of natures, moral and intellectual, 
(1) the beast, (2) the man, and (3) the god. Thus, Pol. 1 2, 1253 @ 27, it is 
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said of a man that is incapable of society, or is in want of nothing, being 
all-sufficient to himself, that he is } @npiov 4 Geds: in respect of this com- 
plete independence he is either below or above all the various wants, in- 
stincts, affections, desires, aims, and aspirations that characterize humanity. 
Precisely the same view appears in the little disquisition on Onpidrns at 
the opening of Book vi! of the Nicom. Ethics, except that here the dis- 
tinction between the three natures is made to rest solely upon intellectual 
and moral virtue: this is human, whereas the beast and the god are alike 
incapable of it, the beast, from the defects already stated, being below the 
human standard, the gods above it. 

On this superiority of the gods to the practice of moral or human 
virtue and their entire independence of it, see Eth. Nic. x 8. A fine 
fragment of Cicero’s lost dialogue de Philosephia sive Hortensius, quoted 
by Augustine, de Trinztate X1V c-9, is manifestly borrowed, not translated, 
from this passage of Aristotle. It is printed in Nobbe’s edition of Cicero, 
p. 1171, fragm. 35. 

Here therefore ‘brutality’ consists in the absence of all capacity for 
virtue, moral and intellectual, and is consequently opposed to ray vmép 
nuGas apethv, npwcxny teva Kat Getay. This brutal nature, like the divine, is 
extremely fate arrongst mankind. (This statement is qualified in Pol. 111 
II, 1281 5 19, RKaitoe +i Stadepovow evioe radv Onpiwy ws eros elmeiv; dAda 
mepi te mARGos ovdev elvar GAnOes kadvet Td AexGev). It is found chiefly in 
‘barbarians’. ‘Barbarous’ and ‘barbarity’ in fact express pretty nearly 
the same notion of character.) Again, the absence of all moderation in 
the indulgence of our desires and emotions and general want of self- 
control is characteristic of the ‘brutal’ nature; Ib. c. 6, 1148 6 34, ro ev 
oty éyew Exaora TovTav é£@ Tay Spay éoTl Tis Kakias, KaOdrep Kal 4 Onpiorns. 
And again, 1149 a 4, waca brepBaddovaa kat ddpoovvn kal dethia kai dkodacia 
kal xaderorns ai pev Onprdders ai d€ voonuat@ders eioev. And these are then 
illustrated, 6 pev yap vce. rotodros olos bedi€var mavra, Kav podjon pis, 
Onpiaddy Setdiav betdés"...kat Tv dppovev oi pev éx hioews Ghdyioror Kal povov 
aicOjce: Cavres Onpidders. (atoOnors is the characteristic of ‘animal life’ in 
general; that which distinguishes anzma/s from plants. de Anima.) 
Brutal ‘tastes’ or imstinets are illustrated a little earlier in the same 
chapter, 1048 4 20 seq. Brutal (or animal) pleasures are those which we 
have in common with the lower animals, the pleasures of feeling and 
taste ; in the over-indulgence of which, this form of bestiality lies, 111 13, 
1118 @23—64. Gaisford refets to Magna Moralia II 5 init., éore 8 
Onpidrns vrepBaddoved tis kaxia’ Stay ydp Twa mavrehas idapev paihov 4a 
dvOpardy paper civat GAda Onpiov, ds odody Twa Kaxiav Onpudrara. 7 8 
dvrixeipévn apeti Taity éeotiv dvdvepos, tort dé 9 Tova’Tn Umep avOpwrov ovaa, 
olov rpaxky tis Kat Geta: expressions directly taken from the passages of 
Eth. N. vir just quoted. Finally, the instinctive dpéfes (@vuos and 
éniOupia) belong to this animal part of our nature, and are therefore not 
always under our control; Pol. 111 16, 1267 a 28; where the divine part of 
our nature, the controlling, regulating, intelligent vois, is contrasted with 
the lower instincts of the brute elements of our nature, the emotional and 


appetitive. 
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‘And when it arises from or is due to malice aforethought’. mpovoia is 
the ‘forethought’, the dedéberate vicious Aurpose which constitutes ‘malice 
prepense’, aggravates a wrong act in proportion to its intensity and the 
length of time during which the evil intent has been nursed; and converts 
an act otherwise innocent into a crime. The mpovola is that which dis- 
tinguishes murder from homicide. It is in fact the moral mpoaipeots, dis- 
tinctive of vice and virtue, of which an account has been already given in 
the first note on this chapter. See the passage of Eth. Nic. v 10, there 
quoted. Comp. Rhet. 1 13.10. There ék mpovoias is identified with the 
(in Ethics) more ordinary ék mpoaipérews. Grav S€ éx mpoaipéceas (7) BdaBn) 
dSixos kat poxOnpds. dd Kkadds ta ex Ovpod (actions which are done in a 
state of violent excitement, under the impulse of overpowering passion, 
are considered as involuntary, and exempted from the penalty of crimes) 
ovk €k mpovoias xpiveta. The case quoted by Schrader from Magna 
Moralia 1 17, of a woman who had caused the death of her lover by a 
love-potion which she had sent him only with the view of inflaming his 
passion, and was consequently acquitted by the court of Areopagus on 
the charge of murder, because the act was done without deliberate male- 
volent intent, is a case of auzaprnua (one of those in which the wrong done 
does not amount to a crime), in which the mischief is done without due 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. In Demosth. c. Aristoer. 
p. 634, there is a similar distinction between two kinds of avdpodovia: in 
one sense the name is applied én’ dxovaia ov, and to acts of this kind 
‘a wise and humane law’, vouos avOpamivas Kal Kad@s Keipevos, does not 
apply the name of murder; from this are immediately afterwards dis- 
tinguished of ex mpovoias (povedoavres). Aeschines c. Ctesiph. § 212, eidnhe 
Tpavparos €k mpovoias yeapas ypadopevos. Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 6, rav 
€k mpovoias dovwv. Compare Cic. de Off. 1 8, sub fin. Sed i omni iniustitia 
permulinm interest utrum perturbatione aliqua animi, quae plerumque 
brevis est et ad tempus, an-consulto et cogitata fiat iniuria. Leviora 
enim sunt guae repentino aliguo motu accidunt guam ea quae meditata ac 
pracparata tnferuntur, 

‘And any act, or wrong done, which inspires the hearers rather 
with terror than compassion’. An act which tends to consequences 
which inspire terror, the stronger emotion, in those who may be exposed 
to the like treatment, must plainly be more striking in its character and 
important in its social effects, more noxious and prejudicial, and worse in 
general, than one which excites mere pity or sympathy with the sufferer, 
without raising alarm on account of what may follow to oneself. That 
which excites terror must be terrible; formidable and dangerous to the 
individual or society. An atrocious crime makes men tremble, and fear 
expels pity; the stronger emotion overpowers the weaker. Comp. Rhet. 
11 8.5 and 12, ‘Amasis shed no tears when he saw his son led away to 
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death, but wept when his friends asked an alms’: rodro pev yap édcewvor, 
€xeivo O€ Sewvdv' Td yap Seevdv Erepov Tod deewvod Kai exxpovorixdy Tod édéov 
kal modAdKis TO evarti xXpyotpor. Victorius quotes Cic. Tusc. Qu. III 27, 
Constabat eos gui concidentem vulneribus Gn. Pompeium vidissent, quum 
in illo ipso acerbissimo miserrimogue spectaculo sibi timerent quod se 
classe hostium circumfusos viderent, nihil tum aliud egisse nisi ut remiges 
hortarentur, et ut salutem adipiscerentur fuga: posteaquam Tyrum 
venissent tum afftictari lamentarigue cocpisse. 

‘And the rhetorical artifices or exaggerations’ (such as avéjoets, 
Sewvdcets, rhetorical tricks for giving extra importance and interest to 
a subject; or for magnifying, exaggerating, intensifying the atrocity, 
enormity, of a crime), ‘for instance, that the accused (whose crime you 
desire to magnify) has subverted many principles (or obligations) of 
justice at once, or transgressed them; for instance, oaths, the right hand 
(pledge of faith, nai Sefsal Fs émémOyev, Il. B 341), ‘all confidence or good 
faith, all the laws of intermarriage, and the rest; for this is an excess of 
many crimes over the one which has really been committed’; or ‘a 
multiplication of one crime into many’. 

The exaggeration of this rhetorical fallacy lies in the enumeration, and 
apparent accumulation, of offences by division of the single offence into 
its parts, or the repetition—as in the instance—of the same offence under 
different names, which seems thus to swell its bulk and magnify its enor- 
mity. This is the reverse application of the same rhetorical artifice of 
exaggeration as has been already referred to in I 7.31 (see note), the me- 
thods of Staipecis eis Ta pépyn, ovvTsOevar, and émorxodopeiv applied to the 
‘amplification’ of good things; the object and use of them being stated 
in nearly the same words, mAciovav yap vmepexew haivera. 

dvarpeiv, ‘to take up, so as to remove, annul, or destroy’; here fod/ere, 
subvertere. The simple verb, as well as the phrase dvaipeiy éx pécov— 
comp. Lat. de medio, e medio tollere (Cic., Liv.) is common in Demosth., 
Aesch. and the Orators, and occurs occasionally in other writers, as Plato 
and Xenophon, with words like vopovus, 7d Sixatov, diaOynny, vrobéces 
(Plato), or woAwy, modireiav, oAvyapxias (Xenoph.). 

Gaisford illustrates the various forms of pledges or guarantees here 
mentioned by a corresponding passage in Arist. Acharn. 306, mas 3° ér* 
a - 2: a” Le > / 77 i a” A + , » 
dy Kards réyots ay, eimep eoneiow ¥ ana oiow ovre Bopos ovre miorts ov 
Gpkos pevet. 

émtyapia, tus connubii, the right of intermarriage between different 
states, together with the rules and obligations which it entails, which are 
here in question. On the ‘reciprocal’ em, ‘zter’, see note on émepydoa- 
Oa I 13. 9, p. 251. 

§6. Kai To évratOa (ddixeiv) od x.7-A.] ‘and to commit a crime in the 
very place where offenders are punished’ is an aggravation of the crimi- 
nality ; ‘which is the case with perjurers or false witnesses: for where 
would a man zof commit a crime if he is ready to do it even in the very 
court of justice?? This is the avgumentum a fortiori ; the rule, omne 
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matus continet in se minus. ‘Hine P. Clodii culpam amplificavit Cicero, 
cum insidiis Gn. Magnum per servum tollere eum voluisse pro Milone 
dicens criminatus est: /usidiator erat in foro collocatus, atqgue in vesti- 
bulo tpso senatus’ [pro Milone § 19], Victorius. (Victorius has forgotten the 
still more striking Etiam in senatum ventt, &c. of the first speech against 
Catiline, §2.) The sanctity of the place. converts theft into sacrilege. 
The atrocity of the murder of ‘Zacharias the son of Barachias’ was 
heightened by the circumstance of its occurrence ‘between the temple 
and the altar’? (Matth. xxiii. 35). 

‘Another aggravation of an offence is, where it is attended by dis- 
grace (to the victim); and this in proportion to its amount (ud\ora)’. 
This, together with the wantonness, the unprovoked character of the 
aggression, is what converts a mere assault, a?xia, into an act of dBpis, a 
wanton outrage. See Rhet. II 2. 5, definition of v8pis, and I 13.10; also 
note on I 12.26, p. 239. The wound inflicted-on a man’s pride and sense 
of dignity, the injury to his feelings and honour, constitute a great aggra- 
vation of the offence. tps is, ro BAanrew Kai AvTeiv ef’ ols aicxdyy 
éorl 6 macxovre KT.A. In II 6. 2, aloxdvn is defined, Avan tis } Tapaxn 
mepi ra eis ddokiavy pawoyeva Pépewy TOY Kakav 7) Tapovray 7) yeyovdTov 7 
MeANOrT@Y...€RL Tels ToLOvTOLS T@Y KakOY doa aicxpa Sokei civar } AUTO 7] OV 
povriger. 

kal ef rovrov (4dé«nké res)] ‘and another is, when the victim of his wrong 
has been his benefactor; for his offence is thereby multiplied; in that he 
not only does what is wrong (positive wrong, a sin of commission), but 
also fails, omits, to do what is right (megative wrong, a sin of omission). 
The last explanatory clause is thus illustrated by Victorius from Cicero’s 
criticism of the third Stoic Paradox, § 25 d7 ica ra duapryjpata Kal Ta 
xatopOdpuara., Lllud tamen interest quod in servo necando, si adsit in- 
turia, semel peccatur; in patris vita violanda multa peccantur; vio- 
latur is gui procreavit; is gui aluit: is gui erudivit; ts qui in sede 
ac domo atgue in republica sollocavit: multitudine peccatorum praestat 
(Umepéxer), eogue poena maiore dignus est. 

§7. ‘And an offence against the unwritten laws of right’ (is worse 
than the violation of a written or positive law): ‘because it is indicative of 
a better character and disposition, of a higher degree of virtue, to do 
right without compulsion’. (Any external force destroys the voluntary 
character of an act, and therefore its virtue. And if this voluntary obe- 
dience to the unwritten law implies a more virtuous disposition than that 
which is enforced by the positive enactments which have power to 
compel it, then the opposite is true, an act of disobedience to the un- 
written law is a worse offence, and a sign of a more vicious disposition, 


_ 
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than the violation of the other.) ‘Now the written laws are compulsory, 
the unwritten are not’. 

‘From another point of view’, (in another way of arguing or looking at 
the case; Rhetoric cvddoyiferat rdvayria, I § 12) the crime is worse ‘if it be 
a breach of the written law: for (it may be argued) if a man does wrong 
when it is dangerous (fearful) and liable to penalty, (a fortiori) he would 
do it when it is not’. This again is by the rule omme mazius continet in 
sé minus ; the greater and mere powerful inclination to wrong necessa- 
rily involves the less. 

oBepa] acts fearful, alarming, formidable, from the probable conse- 
quences. Supply the cogn. accus. ddccyjpara. 

emt(npta] Note on I 4.9, émido£ov, p. 66, 

eipyrat] ‘so much for’, ‘enough of’, ‘no more of’: note on eipyaba, 
Ti1. 20. 


CHAR.) XV. 


The general sense and connexion of the contents of this chapter upon 
the dreyvot miorets of the practice of Rhetoric, those adjuncts of proof and 
external supports of the case, which consist in the various kinds of evi- 
dence which can be adduced by the pleader in confirmation of his state- 
ments and arguments, have been already given in the Introduction to 
this Commentary, pp. 193—207, to which I now refer and which I need 
not here repeat. They are called ‘unartistic’ or ‘inartificial’? because 
they are not due to the artist’s inventive skill, but are supplied to him 
from the outside, as it were, of his art; and all that he has to do is to use 
them to the best advantage. Rhet.1 2.2. It is this distinction of two 
kinds of proof or modes of persuasion which explains the application of 
the term zzventio by the Latin rhetoricians to that part of the art to 
which Aristotle first gave the name of é@vreyvo: wiores, and the t'tle of 
one of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises, the de Juventione. The author him- 
self, 1. c., applies the term evpeiv to the évrexvor micres. 

In commenting therefore upon this chapter we shall have to occupy 
ourselves principally with the details of language, argument, and allu- 
sion, and so fill up the outline which has been sketched out in the Intro- 
duction. 

§1. ‘Next to the subjects already discussed’ (the évrexvor mores, 
the logical or dialectical proofs of Rhetoric and their topics in cc. 4—14), 
‘we have to run over (give a hasty sketch, or summary cf) what are called 
the unartistic proofs, or modes of persuasion, because’ (ydp, this is the 
appropriate place for them, decause we have just been engaged upon the 
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forensic branch of Rhetoric, and ‘these are peculiar to law proceedings 
(or forensic practice’. On the treatment of these drexvor miorets by other 
writers on the subject see Introd. 205—207. 

mepi b¢ Trav aréxvov...emdpapeiv] See note on I 9.14; on the redundant 
use of repi, vrép, &c. 

éxépevor] with genit. Jartitive, ‘holding, hanging, on by (lit. to a part 
of,), ‘clinging to’, ‘connected with’, ‘in succession to’, ‘following’. 
Very frequent in Herodotus. 

émSpapeiv] ‘to run over’, commonly in its literal signification takes 
the accusative, sometimes the dative. Here we may suppose that repi rav 
dréyvov kadoupévey ricrewv is substituted for the accusative: as it is also 
in pseudo-Demosth. ep) trév mpds ’AXEavdpov cuvOnkdy, 217. 7, pexpa 
emSpapotdpa rept airav moAAGv dvtav. This passage and Xen. Oecon. 
XV 1 are the only two instances that are given by the Lexicons of the 
metaphorical sense in which it occurs here. [Cf., however, Pol. 111 15, 
1286 @ 7, Oewpyoat Kal rds dmopias émidSpapeiv tas evovaas, Index Aris- 
totelicus, S.]| Compare a similar use of é€meAGeiv of ‘ pursuing an inquiry’ or 
‘going over, reviewing, a subject’. Pol. I 13, 1260 4 12, év rois mept ras 
moXireias avayxaiov éewedOeiv. Ib. VI (IV) 2, ult. wetparéov émedOciv tives 
pOopai x.t.r. ef passin. 

§ 3. xpnoréov mporpémorra] i.e. was Sei twa xpicba avrois mporpé- 
movra. The verbal adjective can be resolved into de? with an indefinite 
object, with which the participle is made to ‘agree’. Demosth. Olynth. 
B. 21,24, moddjy Oi) THY perdoracw Kal peyddny Sexréov thy peraBoday 
ciagépovras e€iévras. Other examples in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 447. 4. 

It appears from the addition of mpotpémovra and dzorpémovra that the 
first of the drexvos mires, the laws, are not confined to forensic practice, 
but can also be used by the dediverative orator in addressing a public 
assembly: and this is true also of some kinds of witnesses, viz. the 
i authorities’ appealed to in support of a statement, which may be as ser- 
viceable in enforcing considerations of public policy, the ouppepov Fj 
dovpopoy, as the dikaov 4 ddixov of a legal process in a court of justice; 
see §16. The original statement therefore of § 1, (cae yap adras ry 
Oicavixdyv, requires modification. 


; § 4. evayrios T® mpaypart] ‘opposed to the facts on our side, to our 
view of the case’, Comp, infr. § 12. 


§ 5. With 67 here, and in the following topics, Aexrgov or something 
similar must be supplied from ypyaréov, §§ 3—4, 
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7d youn TH dpiorn] Supply xpivew or dicafew; the former is expressed 
in Rhet. 11 25.10, To youn th apiory xpivew. This was the dicasts’ oath, 
taken when they entered the court. The usual form was yropn rp dixato- 
taty. Dem. e. Aristocr. 652 sub fin. yropy ry Sexavorary dixdoew dyopd- 
xaow (of dixactai), 7 dé tis yuouns Soka ad’ dy dy dxovcwot rapiorarat... 
mas yap o pyre Se €xOpav pyre Se evvoray pyre Ov’ adAyv Gdicov mpodacw 
pndepiavy, map a yryvdcxet, Oeuevos thy Wihpov evoeBet...ddN el tis €idds 
exeivous mpodédwxev 7) €£amara, ovtos €or Evoxos TH apa’ c. Boeot. de Nom. 
1006. 27, dAAa pny av y Gy py dot vopor yuoun TH Oixaorary dixdoew dpo- 
poxare. adv. Lept. 493. 1. Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ 25, adda pny doa ye py 
Soxet SvvacOar Stopitew 6 vopos, ovd avOpamos av Svvarro yropifew. GAN 
émirndés madedoas 6 vopos epicrnat ta Aouad rH SikaLorary youn kpiveww 
kat Siotkeiy rovs pxovras, which explains the meaning and object of the 
oath. 

The form of the oath is found in Pollux vill 10[6 & dpkos jv rav 
Scxaoray rep péev av vopor eici, Wyptetcbar kara rods vouous, wept dé dy ph 
elci, yuopun tH Sixaorarn]; see Meier & Schémann, AZtischer Process, 
p- 128; comp. p. 135- f 

Td pr mavredas xpiaa Tois yeypappevors] The meaning of the oath is, 
‘that the judges are not to employ, i.e. to enforce, to its full extent, in its 
strict and literal interpretation, the rigour of the written statute’. 

§6. ‘And that equity and the universal law are constant and un- 
changeable, like the laws of nature whose operation is uniform; to which 
the appeal is made in Sophocles’ Antigone (line 450 seq.) ; for her defence 
is, that the burial (of her brother) was indeed against Creon’s law, but 
not against that which is unwritten’. ov8 6 Kowds (ueraBadXer). bt wos 

§7. GAN od 716 Soxodv] Sixatov adnOés ears Kod, ‘and that justice is 
something real, genuine, and salutary, but this sham, apparent justice 
(the rigorous interpretation) is not. And therefore the written law, the 
letter of the statute, is not; because it sometimes—and this is one of the 
cases—does not do the proper work of the law’, which is to do substan- 
tial, not merely apparent and fallacious justice, that which seems to be, 
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but is not justice. On the superiority of natural justice to positive en- 
actments, see Cicero, de Legg. I 15, referred to in Introd. p. 194. 

‘And we may futther argue that the judge is like an assayer of 
coin and appointed for the purpose of distinguishing dase justice from 
genuine’. 

dpyvpoyvdpov] Moeris, Lex. Attic. (p. 50, ed. Koch) dpyupaporBol, ’Ar- 
rixkas* kodAvBiorai (money-changers, who change large coin for small, 
KoAAvBos), ‘EAAnuiKds. dpyvpoyrvepoves, "Artikds’ Soxtpacral, ENAnuxés, and 
Pierson’s note, who refers to the pseudo-Platonic dialogue mepi dperis, 
378 D (Zurich ed. p. 867), GAAa pay Kal wept ro xpvovov Kal rd dpyiptov 
elolv jyiv Soxipacrai, ofrives opavres Kpivovor To Te BéArwov Kal Td xEtpov; 
Eigiv. Tivas odv tovrous Kadeis; “Apyuvpoyvepovas. Pollux, viI§ 170. To 
the same family of words belong mpoBaroyydpwv Agam. 768 (see Blom- 
field’s Glossary) a ‘discerner of thettock’- Sas that can distinguish the 
several sheep of a flock; hence ‘a judge of character’; igroyvdpov in the 
same metaphorical sense, Aesch. Fragm. Tox. 224 Dind. CF. ducoyrvdpoyr, 
Ar. de Gen. Anim, IV 3. 32, and on ¢votoyv@poveiv, as an art (the study of 
character from the indications of the features and other external pecu- 
liarities), see Anal. Pr. Il 27, 70 6 7—38; and the treatise dvovoyywpovika, 
printed with Aristotle’s works, Bekk. Vol. Il. p. 805. Compare Cic. de 
Fato, 5, 10 (quoted in Blomfield’s note, as ‘De Nat. Deor. 1 8’), Quid? 
Socratem nonne legimus, guemadmodum notarit Zopyrus, physiognomen, 
gui se profitebatur hominum mores naturasque ex corpore oculis vultu 
Sronte pernoscere? Compare, lastly, the simple yropuev, Xen. Memor. 
I 4.5 (ap. Blomfield), of the tongue as distinguishing between sweet and 
bitter, and Agam. 1099, deogpdrwr yropwv akpos. 

§ 8. See Introd. p. 194. Correct there the second line of the quota- 
tion, Hor. I Ep. 16, 52, which should be, ¢u nihil admittes in te formt- 
dine poenae: ‘tu’ is addressed to men in general, and therefore the 
second line speaks as generally as the first. Schrader appears to refer 
this topic to c. 7 § 12, kal dvoiv dpxaiv rd dd ris pelfovos peitov, for its 
authority ; the topic of § 16, kal dper? pi) dperijs...7d pev yap rédos, 7d 8 ov 
TéXos, is equally applicable. 

§9. ‘Or if the (written) law (which is against us) chance (mov) to be 
contradictory, either to any other law of repute, or to itself; as, for 
example, in some cases one law enacts the validity of all contracts what- 
soever, whilst the other (of the two opposite laws) forbids the contracting 
of any engagement contrary to the law (except those that the law allows)’, 
On this Victorius, ‘Exemplum hoc est legis legi repugnantis; dvrivopuia 
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autem id vocatur. Alterius vero exerhplum, cum lex aliqua secum ipsa 
discordat, omisit, ut rei sua vi satis notae’. 

$10. This very elliptical sentence must apparently be thus filled up. 
kat ef auPiBoros (6 voxos, xpnoréov adr@ from §§ 3, 4, or Aexréov), dare (SO as 
to, in such a way as to...) orpéepecv (avrov) kal opav x.r.A. ‘and if the law 
(which we have to interpret) be ambiguous, (we must deal with it, treat it, 
or interpret it) in such a way as to wrest (twist) it (in either direction 
according as it suits our purpose) and to see to which of the two construc- 
tions either strict justice (the /e¢fer of the law) or expediency, i.e. equity, 
(whichever of the two we are arguing for) will adapt itself, and then 
employ tha?’. ro cvpdépoyv here stands for ‘ equity’, because by accom- 
modating itself to the varying circumstances of particular cases it is more 
‘ generally serviceable’ than the stiff unbending letter of the law. dywyy 
(rod vouov) ‘leading’, ‘guiding’ of the law. This ‘leading of the law’ 
represents the law itself as leading those who have to use it by the ‘inter- 
pretation’ or ‘construction’ that may be put upon it in one or another 
direction, and corresponds exactly to ductus in the phrase ductus littera- 
rum. The following passage of the Politics, VI (IV) 5, 1292412, throws 
light upon this use of dywyy, and as they mutually illustrate one another 
I will quote it entire. od dei 8 AavOdvew Gre wodhhaxod oupBEeBynkev Sore 
Thy pev wodtrelav THY KaTa Tovs vopous pH SnporiKyy elvar, dua S€ TO FO0s Kab 
Ti dyoyny modureverOat Snporikads, dpolws dé madi map’ ddAots THY pev KaTa 
Tovs vowous eivat TroAtTeiav Snporikwrépay, TH S aywy7 kal Trois €eow odtyap- 
xeioOat paddov. Here again the dywyn is rod voyou, the leading, direction 
given to, or interpretation put upon the law in the actual practice of the 
society. The difference which sometimes arises between ¢he theory of the 
constitution as laid down in the laws, and ¢he actual administration and 
conduct of the government, is accounted for, first, by the character and 
habits of the people, either natural to them or as cultivated and formed 
by education ; and secondly, by the ‘ direction’ they give to, or the ‘inter- 
pretation’ they put upon, the actually existing laws, in accordance with 
thé character which ‘hey wish to give to the practical administration of 
the government. Compare xa’ avrods dyovot rv woditeiay, C. 11, 1296.4 
26, and Thuc. II 65; of Pericles’ direction of the state policy, cal ovx 
qyeTo paddov va’ avrod (rod mij Bovs) 7 ) avros Hye. 

apiBoros] III 5. 4, apdiBora, ‘ambiguous phrases’. Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26). 1, Suahevyav rd dudiBorov, opposed to ofkeia dvopara, Ib. 36 (37). 
22, 29. Comp. note on III 5. 4. 

§ 12. The highly condensed contents of this section, which gives the 
other side of the foregoing arguments for the treatment of laws, shewing 
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how to argue when the written law is in our favour, have been developed 
in extenso inthe Introd. p. 1956, and we may now proceed to the details. 

mpos TO mpaypa] ‘in favour of our case’ as T@ mpaypare § 4. 

TO dtA@s, TO av’T@] I 7. 35, kal TO avT@ kal dmdos, and note there. 

mapacopiterOa] ‘to attempt to outdo (to go beyond, mapa) the physi- 
cian (note the geweric tov; one of the two uses of the definite article, to 
mark the member of a class) in skill and subtlety, ingenuity and clever- 
ness’, The proverb, ‘to be wiser than your physician’, is applied to 
i8:6rat who pretend to rival the professors, rexyvirar or cool, men of spe- 
cial knowledge, skill, and experience in any art or science. In Athen. 
p. 137 F, quoted by Victorius, the verb stands for ‘over refining’ in the 
art of cookery, rov 5€ €v r@ Avkei@ kpéas taptxnpov eis Tapixos Siackeva- 
carta paotiyoOnva, ds rapacodiCopevov mornpas. 

TO TaY vopwov copsdrepoy (yreiv etvat x.t.A.] Comp. Cleon ap. Thuc. 11 
37, of pev yap Tdv Te voupav gopdrepor Bovrovrar aiverOat...kal ex Tod ToL- 
ovTov Ta MOANa ohadXovor Tas wOAes: and a little before, rdvrawy dé Sevd- 
tatoy ei...undé yuoodueba Sri xeipoor vopors dxujtors xpouern modus Kpel- 
orev é€otl fh ards Exovow axvpo.s, duabia te pera cwppoovyns dpedya- 
tepov 7) Se€idrns per’ dxodacias, k.r.A. Bacon, de Augmentis, Lib. Vit. 
Aphor. 58 (Vol. 1. p. 816, ed. Ellis and Spedding), quotes this maxim as 
proverbial, ‘/cet enim non male dictum sit, neminem oportere legibus 
esse sapientiorem,;’ on which Ellis has this note, ‘Bacon refers perhaps 
to D’Argentré’s maxim, Studta videtur sapientia quae lege vult sapien- 
tior videri. In the passage from which these words are taken he is 
condemning the presumption of judges who depart from the text on the 
pretence of eguity—which is precisely what the advocate is supposed to 
be doing here.’ 


§ 13. Swwpicdw] See on I 11. 29, p. 224. 
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pices gavepai] ‘decisions, judgments, published, or notorious’. 
Quint. Vv 11. 36, Adhibetur extrinsecus in causam et auctoritas. Haec 
secutt Graecos, a guibus kpices dicuntur, indicia aut iudicationes vocant 
...St guid ita visum gentibus, populis, sapientibus viris, claris civibus, illus- 
tribus poetis (all yvopipo,) referri potest. 

olov *A@nvaior ‘Oprp@ pdprupe éxpicavro rept Sadapivos] Quint. u. s. 
§ 40 (as an instance of the appeals to ‘authorities’ mentioned in § 36), 
Neque est ignobile exemplum, Megareos ab A theniensibus, guum de Sala- 
mine contenderent victos Homeri versu, gui tamen ipse non in omni 
editione reperitur, significans Aiacem naves suas Atheniensibus tunxisse. 
The ‘versus’ or rather two verses here in question are, Il. B 557—8, 
[Alas & éx Sadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vijas, orice 8 aya, iv’ ’A@nvaiwv toravro 
adayyes] which were quoted by Solon (and said to have been interpolated 
by him in the text of Homer for that purpose, Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Sol. 
§ 48) as an ‘authority’ in favour of the Athenian claim to the possession 
of Salamis. See Heyne, Paley, and Trollope’s notes on the passage of 
Homer, Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 10, Strabo, Attica, Ix 1. Plutarch says that the 
current opinion in his time attributed the interpolation of the line (th: 
second of the two) to Solon, though the Athenians denied it: in Strabo’s 
time it was condemned by the critics: he enters at length into.the ques- 
tion, and gives the reasons for rejecting the verse. Another well-known 
instance of the authority of a yvwpimos, or distinguished man, is the 
proverbial aris épa, ipse dixit, of the disciples of Pythagoras. 

kal Tevédioe vayxos x.7.A.] Of this event, ‘recent’ at the time of Ari- 
stotle’s writing, nothing more is known than we learn from this passage. 
‘Ex verbis his colligo’, says Victorius, ‘Tenedi insulae incolas cum 
Sigeensibus disceptantes usos et ipsos prisco teste Periandro: qui, quam- 
vis multis antea saeculis mortuus esset, poema reliquerat quo praecepta 
quaedam ad beate vivendum, vmoOjxac vocatae a Graecis, continebantur. 
Laertius qui vitam ipsius scripsit hoc narrat: in eo autem, ut suspicari 
licet, aliquid fuit quod causam Tenediorum adiuvaret.’ 

K\eopay] a mischievous profligate demagogue, who took a leading part 
in public affairs at Athens during the latter years of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was tried and condemned by the Council during the siege of Athens 
in 405 B.C. One of the results of the political rivalry between him and 
Critias, one of the leaders of the opposite party, was this charge which he 
brought against him, at some time not ascertained. The various refer- 
ences to hirn in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and the Orators, will be found 
in the article on him in Smith’s Dict. of Biography, and other particulars 
respecting his habits and character in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. I 
p- 171 seq, in the account of the play bearing his name, which Plato the 
Comic poet wrote to assail him. 

Kpiriov] The person accused by Cleophon was the well-known oli- 
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garchical leader, one of the thirty tyrants, maternal uncle of Plato the 
philosopher, and great-grand-nephew of Solon, Plat. Charm. 155 A. 
He was son of Callaeschrus, ibid. 153 C, who was the son of another 
Critias, $on of Dropides, brother of Solon. Comp. Tim. 20 E. 

Cleophon, in his accusation, took occasion to quote ‘as from an 
authority’? some elegiac verses of Solon from whose family he was 
descended, to shew that reckless licentiousness was hereditary in the race. 

doedyjs] Hesychius dxodagros, dxadapros. Gram. ap. Bekk. Amecd.1 451, 
doedyés, wav 15 oodpay Kai Biaov, Kal doédyera 7 per’ emnpeacpod kal 
Opacirnros Bia. Kai doedy}s 6 dvaywyos (intractable, unmanageable, like 
‘unbroken’ horses and dogs, Xenophon, from dyes, ‘to train or educate’), 
Anpoobévns (c. Mid. 521. 2), Kal 6 Kopikds. “Qorep dvéuou e€aihyyns dceh- 
yous yevouévov (Eupolis, Fr. Inc. xxv. Meineke, Vol. 11. p. 558). ofov 
avrémmyos (or 76 mviyos) ws doeAyys (Pherecr. Fragm. Inc, XxIxX. Meineke, 
11 348). doeAyes oxdppa, Eupolis, d¢s. Hence it appears that the pri- 

he word is ‘untamed or untameable’, from a and OeAyew 
(on the analogy of dpryns unmixed’, one who cannot be soothed, charmed, 
tamed; hence violen : excessive—Arist. Plut. 559, mapa r@ 
ev (rovT@) yap modayparres Kal yaorpw@ders Kal max’Kvnpor Kal mloves elow 
acédyas, ‘extravagantly fat’--and specially in the indulgence of the appe- 
tites and passions, reckless in character and conduct; licentious, profli- 
gate to excess. Arist. Pol. VIII (V) 5, sub init. dua ryy trav Snpaywyaov 
doédyetav, ‘license’ in conduct; ib. c. 6, 1305 4 40, ylyvovrar S€ peraBorat 
Ths oAvyapyxias kal Grav dvadkoawor ta tdia CGvres doedyas, ‘by a life of reck- 
less extravagance’, Plat. Rep. Iv 424 E (the word is rare in Plato). De- 
mosth, Olynth. 11 23. 19, Phil, Iv. 131. 11, c. Mid. 521.2 u.s., ap. eundem 
doedyas hy, Siaxeio Oat, Sudyew rdv Blov, ypjoOai ti. 

eimeiv por] This, and the following line of Solon’s elegy, is quoted, 
with two variations from Aristotle’s version, by Proclus ad Tim. 20 E, 

elmépevat Kpirin EavOorprxe matpos dxovew 
ov yap dpaptwo@ meioerar Hyenort, 
the father of Critias being Solon’s brother, Dropides. These verses, 
which were proDably intended by the author as a compliment to the 
father, are misconstrued by the malicious Cleophon into a reflection on 
the son, whose recklessness and licentiousness had brought upon him his 
father’s displeasure: the authority of Solon is appealed to to shew that 
the grandson inherited his grandfather’s vices. Whether muppotprxe is 
another malicious perversion of Cleophon, on the hypothesis that red 
hair implies a licentious disposition, or depravity in general—as seems to 
have been the opinion of the Normans, who had the proverb, entre poil 
roux et félonie sentreportent grant compagnie, (Wace, Roman de Rou, 
quoted by Sir F. Palgrave, Hist. of Norm. 11 721)—or Aristotle, quoting 
from memory, has mzsquoted, more suo, cannot now be ascertained. At 
all events it is unlikely that So/on intendéd any such imputation on Cri- 
tias’ character, whatever may have been the case with Cleophon; for 
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Critias is evidently considered as a boy or very young man from the tone 
of the address or message, and Victorius shews from Theocr. Id, VIII. Bs 
auheo toy’ irnv mupporpixe, aupw dva8e, that red hair in a boy in the eyes 
of the Greeks was a beauty and not a deformity. It seems to me that 
Solon wrote favOorpixt, as Proclus gives it, and that the other reading is 
due either to Cleophon’s malice if we interpret it zz deterius, or to Ari- 
stotle’s want of memory, if we take it as synonymous with EavOorpixe. 
The evidence of Critias’ doéAyea derived from the verses is plainly a 
false inference of Cleophon and not really contained in the original: the 
Statement in Plat. Charm. 157 E, that Solon wrote Elegies in praise of 
‘the house of Critias’, and spoke of its members as ‘distinguished by 
personal beauty and virtue and all other so-called happiness’, is altoge- 
ther against any such supposition. Victorius, who regards the inference 
drawn by Cleophon as justified by the language of the verses, endea- 
vours to reconcile this with the eulogistic character of the elegy, by the 
remark that Critias may have been an exception to the general good 
character of his family. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. p. 331, follows Proclus’ 
version. The other variation, ecimeiy pot, and elméyevar, may be either 
another slip of Aristotle’s memory, or eimeiy pot a mere false reading of 
éiméuevat, the one being very easily mistaken for the other. ‘ 

Lastly, poi, if it were retained, would be a good example of the da#z- 
vus ethicus corresponding in Greek to the familiar use of ‘me’ in the 
earlier English writers: as Shakespeare, Rob me the treasury ; He smiled 
me in the face (Dame Quickly of Falstaff); See how this river comes me 
cranking in (Hotspur). [Abbott’s Shaksp. Gr. § 220. S.] 

§ 14. xpnopodcyo] amongst whom Themistocles is included as the 
interpreter of an oracle which referred to future events, mepi tév €copévar, 
here denotes not merely professional soothsayers, but amateurs also who 
followed the diviner’s craft. Herod., v1I 141, gives the oracle here quoted : 
the verses run thus, reiyos Tpetoyevei EvAwov did0i evpvona Zevs podvoy 
dmdpOnrov redéOew, Td oe Téxva T Ovoe. C. 143 gives Themistocles’ inter- 
pretation. The professional interpreters of the oracles are called xpyopo- 
Aoyou by Herodotus. 

ai mapowpiat, Sorep eipnrac] These words will not bear the ordinary 
interpretation of domep etpnrat, ‘as has been already said’, because this is 
fot true. Therefore Victorius and Vater propose to render domep as if it 
were olamep, Auiuscemodi, ‘proverbs are also used as evidence, such as 
has been mentioned’, viz. evidence of the future: and Muretus proposed 
xat 7 domep cipnta, “and the ‘as has been said’,” any general remark 
that has been habitually made, whether proverbial or not. We may 
follow Victorius in his explanation, without however supposing that 
éomep is used in any but its literal and proper meaning ‘proverbs are. 
evidence, in the way that has been stated’, evidence (that is) of the future. 
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pnror ed épdewv yépovra] Suidas, s. vv. dxpyota et pnmor ev epdeu, 
quotes the proverb at length, in two different forms, both i them cor- 
rupt. The proverb conveys the maxim els.dypyota pn avadioxew. Gais- 
ford from the materials supplied by Suidas has put together the following 
lines, pjror ed épdew yépovra, pndé maida BacKavoy’ py Aadyruxny yuvaika, 
pyde yelrovos Kiva’ p1) KuBepyntny pidumvoy, pt) Madov komnharny. 

vimios 6s marépa Krelvas maidas Katadeimer] The verse is taken from 
Stasinus’ Cypria: quoted by Clemens, Strom. VI 747. Diintzer, /vagm. 
Epic. Gr. p. 16. It is repeated 11 21.11. Herod. 1155, Cyrus to Croe- 
sus, on hearing of the revolt of the Lydians, dpotws yap pou viv ye aivo- 
peat Tremroinkévat, ws et Tis MaTépa GmokTeivas THY Taidev avTov deicatro. Liv. 
XL 3, of Philip king of Macedon, father of Perseus, Postremo negare pro- 
palam coepit satis tutum sibi guicguam esse nist liberos eorum, guos inter- 
Jecisset, comprehensos in custodia haberet, et tempore alium alio tolleret 
(Victorius). Eur. Androm. 518, cal yap avoia peyadn Neimewy €xOpods éxOpar, 
efov kreivew Kal doBov oikay apedéoOa. Comp. Toup. Emend. in Suid. 
11 185 (G.). Comp. Heracl. 1005, where it is put in the mouth of Eury- 
stheus; and Herc. Fur, 168, in that of Lycus. Plutarch has the proverb, 
vexpos ov Saxvet. 

§ 15. EvSovdos] "Avaddrdvotios (idicpa ap. Dem. de Cor. § 29), a 
demagogue (so Harpocration and the Schol.), orator and political oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes, who mentions him very frequently in de Cor., de 
F. Leg., and elsewhere. This Eubulus is omitted in Smith’s Dict. of 
Biogr. ; but Baiter and Sauppe, in their excellent Judex Nominum (Orat. 
Ait. 111. Ind. Nom. pp. 48, 9), have furnished a complete list of all the 
references to him from the Greek Orators, Scholiasts, and Lexicographers, 
which in some degree supplies the place of a biography. See also 
Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Or. Gr. p. 146 [and especially Arnold Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1 173—191. S.]. He is attacked ‘ahd apo- 
strophized by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. §§ 290-—293, and a passage of one of 
his speeches is referred to in § 292. ‘ Eubulus in the law-court (at the trial) 
employed against Chares the saying of Plato (the Comic poet) against 


Archibius, that “the avowal of knavery (rast inthe 
gity”.’ Meineke, in his m. Comm. Gr. (Plat. Fragm. Inc. XLI.) 


Vol. 11 692, merely quotes this passage without attempting to restore the 
verse or explain the allusion. In his Hist. Crit. (Fr. Com. Gr. 1 161, 
note) he had proposed to substitute "Ayvpprov for ’ApyiS:or ‘in the text of 
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Aristotle, an opinion which is afterwards retracted in the other place 
referred to. 

§ 16. Kat of peréxovres...yredSerOac] ‘Those who share the danger’ 
(with the person for whom they give evidence, i.e. are liable to the penal- 
ties of Wevdouaprupia, as the other is to those of the offence with which 
he is charged) ‘if they be suspected of falsehood’, sc. mpdcdaroi cist, are 
reckoned amongst ‘recent’ or contemporary witnesses. That they are so 
is shewn by their actual presence in court, and the risk they consequently 
run. See Introd. p. 196, for the explanation of the remainder of the sec- 
tion. 8dé@crv. ‘quia si credantur etiam mendaces falsique, non tantum 
si fuerint, plectuntur” Victorius. 

With ei cupgdépov 7 dovudopoy, which recognises this kind of 
arexvos miatis as available also in deliberative speaking, comp. § 3, and 
the note. 

$17. of drwOev] i.e., according to the Greek usage, those who give their 
evidence, not af a distance (as we say) but from a distance, measuring 
the distance from the object ¢o the subject. See note on I II. 16, p. 213. 

muotérarot of wadaoi] Living witnesses may be corrupted, bribed to 
give false evidence: the ancient witnesses or authorities, appealed to 
in confirmation of statements or opinions, are inaccessible to corruption, 
and therefore most to be relied on. 

miorwpa, which seems to occur only in Aeschylus (Pers. 171 ynpd\ea 
mistopata, abstr. pro concr., for mato yépovres, and Choeph. 977, Eumen. 
214, in the sense of ‘pledge, guarantee, assurance’) and in Empedocles 
and Clearchus and one or two late authors, is here no doubt connected 
with the rhetorical mioress, and means the assurances that are produced 
in the minds of the audience by the rhetorical proofs alleged. It can 
hardly be identifiable with the miore:s themselves, though ‘proofs’ ‘of 
some kind is the meaning required. 

ért ovk eorw éeLararioa.—Wevdopaprupidv] Compare Hermogenes, 
mepi atacewy (Speng. Rhet. Gr. Il p. 144), 0 O€ Katnyopav amopavet Tov dia 
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19 émieikeray n TOU audit ByTovrTOS Els PavAOTNTA. Ta 
rav mpayyarav tdeyxov akomiarorepov rod id Tov paptipwv’ ovTe yap 
memeopeva Ta Tpaypata ore xapiCopeva Tw héEer Somep of waprupes moAAAkts, 
GAN’ old core Hicet, Toradta Kai ekera{oueva Gaivera. Cic. pro Caelio, c. 9 
(quoted by Victorius), Eguidem vos abducam a testibus: neque huius 
tuadicit veritatem, quae mutart nullo modo potest, tn voluntate testium 
collocari sinam, quae facillime effingt, nullo negotio flecti ac detorguert 
potest. Argumentis agemus; signis omni luce clarioribus crimina refel- 
Lemus, res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione pugnabit. ‘ Pro- 
babilities can’t be brtbed to cheat (the judges), as witnesses can’. 

ovy vmodixa Ta elxoral ‘probabilities are not responsible (liable to trial 
pele amclldane les can urease JnddiKos, 

T € analogy of vmet’@uvos, tmairios, UmdcKios, vmdcmovdos, 
dmocpos (Ar. de Anima, II 9. 5), vmaiOptos, dmocreyos, Umddopos; and fol- 
lowing that of émairtos, émi{nuuos, émtxaipos or -Kaipios, émivogos, «7A. (liable 
or exposed to so and so); from uno sud, ‘under’, ‘subject to’, either lite- 
rally as dadoxtos, or metaphorically as vmrevOuvos, vmddixos. It occurs in the 
Orators, frequently in Plat. Leges, Aesch. Eumen. 250, vaddixos OéAex yeve= 
oOa xepov, and Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 6. 

§ 18. at peév wept avrod at d€ rept rod dudicBnrodvros] ‘Evidence (may 
be brought) either for ourselves or against the opposite party’; the 
indeterminate epi, ‘about’, ‘concerning’, takes its specific meaning from 
the words with which it is immediately joined; like the chameleon its 
colour from the objects round it. mept rod mpayparos...mept rod 
74ovs, ‘either to facts or character’; to support our own, and to inva- 
lidate and depreciate those of the opposite party. 

ei wn yap] (evmopet tus, Or 6 dudioByTSy, paprupias, with which duodo- 
youpevns is supposed to agree). adda (at any rate, at least) subaudi evtropet 
ye... ‘For if we have no evidence as to the fact, either in agreement with 
our own side of the case, or opposed to that of the adverse party, at all 
events (we shall be sure to find plenty) as to character, (eis, tending to, 
ae on,) to establish, that is, either our own respectability or the oppo- 
nent’s worthlessness’. opodoyoumeyns. ‘in agreement with’, comp. II 
22, 15, dpodoyovmeva and (the opposite) dvowodoyovpera. In § 21 of this 


chapter, the sense is different, ‘admitted’, as in Plato and Arist, Rhet. 
1 13. 9 dés, 
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0 adda Trepl MapTupos 7} pirouv 7H éxOpod 7H peTtaku, 7 
EevookipouvTos i adoobvTos 1 meTakéu, kal doa &draL 
To.avTat dia*opai, ék THY avTw@Y TOTWY NEKTEOV €& 
olwy wep Kal Ta évOvunuata éyouev. 

20 mept 0€ THY GUVOnKaY TOTA’TN TOD Aoyou xpicis P. 1376 4. 
éoTw Ocov aveew n KaBaipeiy n WieTas Toll h d- 
WloTOUS, €aY MeV avTw UTapyY wot, TioTas Kal Kupias, 

21éml d€ Tou audpisBntovvtos TovvayTiov. mpdos jmev 
ouv TO mMIoTAas f} ariaToOUS KaTaoKevaCew ovdey dia- p. 5% 
péeper THS TTepl TOUS papTupas TpPayMaTelas* O7otoL 
yap av Tives wow ot ETIYVEY PAMPEVOL 7] puAaTTovTES, 


§ 19. &k rév avray Torev...d<youev] ‘(the arguments on these subjects) 
must be drawn from the same topics (i.e. the «#y) as those from which 
we derive our enthymemes also’. See Introd. p. 198. 

§ 20. mepi ray evvdnxav] On ovvOjxa see note on I I. 9, rep) ra cuvad- 
Adypara. They are contracts, bonds, engagements, agreements of any 
kind between two or more parties. They are probably intended to 
include documentary evidence of all kinds, which is expressed by the 
Latin ¢adulae of Cicero and Quintilian. See on this head Quint. v 5. 

atr@] ‘for oneself’. Add this to the instances of avrod, &c. for 
avrov and the rest, in notes on I I.12; I 7.35; and see the references 
there given. 

‘On the subject of contracts, arguments may be so far employed as to 
magnify or reduce (pull down, met. extenuate, depreciate, disparage 
(their value and importance), or (in other words) confirm or destroy their 
credit (or trustworthiness); if we have them (to produce) (ypjois éore 
movetv) We must argue for their credit and validity (kupias, their authori- 
tative character); in the case of (if they apply Zo, are on the side of) the 
opposite party, the reverse’. 

§ 21. xatacxevafev] is a technical term of dialectics, denoting the con- 
structive process and object of argumentation or syllogism, viz. to esta- 
blish some foszéive conclusion, to maintain or confirm a thesis; and 
opposed to dvacxevagew, which represents the ‘subversive’, ‘destructive’ 
(dvackevatew ‘to undo’, comp. Avew ‘to break up, or dissolve a thing into 
its elements’), ‘refutative’ syllogism or reasoning which proves a nega- 
tive. On these terms see further in Introd. p. 268, and note (on p. 267) 
on the same page. ; 

‘Now in regard of establishing their credit or discrediting them, the 
treatment of this in no respect differs from that of the witnesses; for 
according to the character of those whose names are attached to, sub- 
scribed to, (inscribed won, as émiypappa, the “é/e of a crime or a legal 
prosecution, I 13. 9,) the document, or contract, or who have it in their 
keeping, the measure (degree) of credit or trustworthiness of the contract 
is determined (/¢. by them are the contracts made trustworthy)’, 


22 
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sovros ai ouvOnkar murtai eiotv. dmodoyouperns 0 
elvar Tis cuvOnKns, oiKelas pev ovens avgnTeoy 7 
yap auvOnkn vouos éxtiy idsos kal KaTa pépos, Kat at 
pev cuvOjKat ov rowoter TOV vdpov KUpLOV, ot d€ vopot 
tds Kata Tov vomoyv cuvOijKkas. Kat SAws avTos 6 
vomos cuvOnkn Tis EaTIV, Wore OS TIS ATIOTEL 7 aVval- 
pet cuvOnkny, TOUS VOMOUS AVALpEL. ért O€ MpaTTETat 
Ta TOAAG TOV TUVaAaYMAaTwWY Kal Ta ExovaLa kaTa 


rovrois murai] is a somewhat irregular expression, meaning rovovr@ 
muororépar elo ai cvvOqKat OF Tovadrat Kal al cvvOjKa TO Moral eivat. 

The degree of integrity of those who have the document in their 
custody is a measure of the probability of its having been tampered with 
or not. 

‘The existence of the contract being admitted, if the document be 
our own (§ 26), we must magnify it (cry it up; zcrease, exaggerate, its 
value and importance); for the contract (we may say) is a law, special 
and partial; and it is not the contracts that give authority, or validity, to 
the law, but the laws to the contracts which are made in conformity with 
them (legally)’. Either of these arguments may be urged to shew that 
a covenant has the sanction of law, and shares its authority. ‘And, 
speaking generally, the law itself is a kind of contract, and therefore any 
one who violates (disobeys) the provisions (understand ouvOnxn after 
dmotet) of a contract or makes away with it, is in fact subverting, doing 
away with, the laws’. This doctrine has already been stated in other 
words, C. 13. 2, vouov...iStov péev Tov ExaoTots wpispevoy mpos avrovs. This 
is therefore the positive, written, local or national law, varying in differ- 
ent societies, and enacted by each of them severally for mutual conve- 
nience, under an implied contract to observe and maintain them. 

Analogous to this view of law as a contract is the theory, in Politics, 
of the Social Contract, which has been maintained by Locke, Rousseau, 
and many others. This view of the origin of the social organization and 
of government, is founded upon the natural freedom and equality of men; 
and assumes a common agreement amongst the members of a state to 
live and act together for purposes of self-defence and mutual advantage 
in obedience to laws and an executive authority which the theory sup- 
poses to have emanated originally from themselves, and to be invalid 
without their consent. Similar to this are the ‘laws of war’, which give. 
the conqueror certain rights over the conquered, amongst them that of 
enslaving, and result from’a sort of international compact, or universal 
agreement. Polit. 1 6, sub init. 6 yap vouos duodoyla ris éotw, ev @ Ta Kata 
TOAELOV KpaTOUpeva THY KpaTovvT@Y eivat haciv. Compare also Pol. II 9; 
1280 6 10 seq. kal 6 vopos avvOnkn, Kat Kabarep pn Avkdppav 6 copiotns, 
eyyuntns GAndros Tay Sixaiwy, GAN’ ovx olos moveiv dyabods Kat Suxalovs rods 
moXiTas. 

Qeootemert . mparrerat x.r.A.| Transl. in Introd. p. 199. mpdrrerat 
are transacted’, On ouvadAddypara, ‘the ordinary dealings’ of men with 


\ 
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} cwvOnkas, WOTE AKUPWY YiyVOMEVwY avaipErTaL 4 TOs 
> Uy , ~ , 3! ¢ 
adAndous xpeta Twv avOpwrwyv. kal Tada SE Goa 
e , > a 3 = ” BY as , = \ 
23 ADMOTTEL, EmimoAns ioely Ect. av © évayTia H Kal 


one another, especially in trade and exchange of commodities, see note on 
16r, 0. 

kal ra éxovcra] ‘all voluntary transactions’, in general, is added 
because ovva\Adypara may include ra dxovora, frauds, crimes, offences, 
which may arise in men’s dealings with one another: Eth. Nic. v 5 
sub fin., 1131 @ 2, rév perv yap cuvaddaypdtov ra pev Exovord eote Ta & 
dxovota™ éxovora pev ra todd, olov mpacis, dvi, Saveopds, eyy’n, xpjots, 
mapakataOnkn, picdwors’ éxovora S€ Aéyerat, Ott 4} dpxy TaY ovvaddayparov 
TovUTay éxovowos, Tov 8 Exovoiwy ta ev aOpaia, ofov Krom}, potxela, pappa- 
kela, mpoaywyeta, Sovdaratia, WevdSopaptupia, ra dé Biaia, oiov uixia, Seopds, 
Oavaros, aprayn, THpwats, Kaknyopia, TpornAaKicpos. 

xpeia] ‘usus’? as xppoGat ‘utc’, ‘intercourse’, the use that men make 
of one another. 

émumodns ideiv €orw] This phrase occurs again, Rhet. 11 16. 1, and 
Hist. Anim. 1X 38. 2, 4 pév ody pupunxav épyacia macly éotw émimodjs 
idetv. In Rhet. II 23. 30, rd émemodjs elvas expresses ‘superficiality’. It 
seems to be said of things that ‘lie on the surface, things prominent and 
conspicuous, so as to be seen by every one’, dore tiva Or wavras ideiv 
avra. This explanation is confirmed by the substitution of ev@edpyra, to 
express the same notion, in § 25 z#/ra (so Victorius). If this be so, the 
verb should be written éorw, and not éorw (for ééeoriv) as in Bekker’s text. 

émuroAjs] is the genitive of a substantive émurody ‘a surface’, only used 
by later and non-Attic writers; ‘ veteribus illis...émimoAns adverbii vicem 
fuit, Herod. 1 187, Arist. Plut. 1207, Eccles. 1108, Thucyd. vI 96, et com- 
pluries Xenophon. Neque eius substantivi alius tum casus in usu fuit’. 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 126—7. It is an adverb of flace or position, after 
the analogy of ’A@nvav ‘at Athens”, Navas xetpos (Aesch. P. V. 720) *on the 
Teft hand’, &c.; see Matth. G7. Gr. § 377: (this seems to be omitted in 
Jelf’s Grammar, though there are articles on the ‘genitive of position’; 
§§ 524—528, which however is illustrated only by the genitive of relative 
position, not that which expresses place itself. The genitive, it is to be 
presumed, is in both cases partitive denotin a poiait in Space ;) it is also 


ayxXOv, v. the substantive 

Paekace, supe CIES” is formed by the addition of the definite article, as 
Plat. Phileb. 46 D, (ér6rav) r0...€rurodfjs povov diaxén. Ar. wepl évurrviwr 2. 8, 
To émimoAjs Tov evontpov, ‘the surface of the mirror’. Its derivatives ém- 
moXaios and émurodatew (to be on the surface), have three different senses 
all arising from the properties attributable to things on the surface; either 
(1) ‘popular’, ‘prevalent’, ‘fashionable’, ‘current’, like things that come to 
the top, come uppermost, and so ee over the rest, as doa pddiora 
émuroAdfovea, Arist. Eth. N.1 2, 1096 a 30, émuroddCovros Tov yeAoiou, ib. IV. 
14, 1128 a 13, Hist. Anim. Iv 1. 26, 7d padtora émimodagov ‘the most abundant 
kind’, vI 37.2, de Gen. Anim. I 20. 11, ov pny émimoddfovct ye ai kaBdpoets 
dorep avOpeéros: or (2) (if indeed there be any difference between this 


en 
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pera TwWV audio ByrowT ey; TpwTov MeV, dep av TIs 
7 pOs vopov évayTiov paxerarro, Tavl Spuomzeh aTO- 
Tov yap €l Tots pe vO}LOtS, av pn opbas KELMEVOL WOW 
GAN €Lapaptwow ot TiHEuevot, ovK otoueOa Sei rel- 

24 OecOa, tais Sé cuvOyKas dvayKatov. ei Ott TOU 
Sicalov érti BpaBevtns 6 SuKaorTns* oUKoUy ToUTO 

, > > e / \ 4 \ , 

oxertéov, GAN ws SuaoTepov. Kal TO ev SikaLov 
ovk éott peractpevrat ovr’ darn oT’ dvayKn (7e- 
and the preceding) ‘conspicuous’, ‘prominent’, compared with such as are 
deep down, or buried, out of sight; Rhet. 42s, Hist. Anim. quoted above 
on émurodjs: and (3) ‘superficial’, opposed to Baéds; either literally, de 
Insomn, (epi évurviov) 2. 12, odx spolws eledSverat 7 KnAls GAN emutro- 
Aatdrepov, or metaph., as Rhet. II 11. 10, dAnOés kal wy emimodaov. II 23. 
30, above referred to. III 10. 4, ra émurodara Trav évOvpnparer, followed by 
the explanation, emumoAata yap éyopev ra travrt OjAa, Kal & pndev Set yTH- 
oa, is doubtful; for an enthymeme may be too easy to follow and there- 
fore unacceptable, either because it is intellectually ‘superficial’ (this I 
think is the more probable meaning, because more applicable to an in- 
tellectual process) or because it is ‘prominent and conspicuous’, saute 
aux yeux, and therefore is 8jdov racw, Top. AI, 100427, Similarly in 
Pol. 111 3, 1276 @ 19, 9 pev ovv emumodaorary THs amopias (yTHots (the most 
obvious and apparent, the clearest. and plainest) wept rov romoy Kai rovs 
dvOparous éoriv, and again, ib. c. 12, 1282 4 30, } TovTo émimcdatoy TO Wei- 
dus; (evident on the surface). In these two last instances the literal sense 
of the word is uppermost. 

§ 23. ‘But if the contract or document be opposed to us, and (on the 
side) of the adverse party, first of all, the same arguments are suitable as 
may be used in contending against an adverse /aw’. dmep is a cognate 
accusative extended by analogy from the direct cogn. acc. jumep payny pa- 
xéoaro, for which the neuter plural, expressing the details of the conten- 
tion, or the arguments employed in it,is substituted. ‘For it is absurd to 
suppose that we are not bound to obey the laws, if their constitution is 
defective and the framers of them have been led into error, and yet that 
(in like cases) contracts are necessarily binding (that it is necessary to obey 
or observe them)’. [For ketyevoc.. THe pevor compare note onI 1.7,p.10. S.] 

§ 24. el 6m] The gist of the topic is to be found in Introd. p. 200. 

Rpadevris] the umpire inthe games, who awards the prize to the sic 
cessful candidate, i.e. to the most deserving, is here used as an image of 
the judge who dispenses justice to the competitors in a court of law. It 
is he that is to be appealed to, not a mere contract, which has no regard 
for the general principles of justice. ee 
CE ee Dem., CT irr 36. 7, hasthe 
verb in the same sense, ta Tav akhoy Sixaia BpaBevew. BpaBevrns is the 
prose form ; BpaBeus belongs to the Poets. 

tovto] is ‘what we are talking about’, ‘that which is prior us’, dec- 
xtik@s ; the contract, namely, and its contents. 
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25 puKos yap éotwv), cuvOnkar O€ yiryvovTat Kal é£aTra- 
TnOevTwr Kal dvayxacbevTwv. mpos 0€ TOUTOLS oKO- 
mel €i evavTia €oTl TIM | TOY YEeYpaMMevwy VOMwY fI 
TWY KOLWOV, Kal TOV YyEeypaUMevwY 7 Tots oiKEloLs 7 
Tots aNAoTplos, ErErTa Ei dANaLS TUVONKaLS VoTEpats 
) Tpotépas* i yap el YoTepa KUplat, akupot 9 al 
TpOTEpat, 7H ai mpoTepat dpbai, ai & Uorepat nra- 
THKACIY, OTOTEWS av 4 Xpnouov. ett dé TO cup- 
Pepov dpav, ei wy évavTiovtar Tois KpiTats, Kal boa 
a\Aa TowavTa: Kal yap TavTa evdewpnTa opoiws. 

26 ai 6€ Baoravor paptupiat Tiwés eiow, exew Se 
Sokovot TO miaTOV, STL avayKN TIS TpOTETTLW. OUK- 
ovy yaderrov ovdé epi TovTwy eimeiv Ta évdexo- 
feva, €€ wy €av TE VTapywow oixeiat afew erty, 
dTt aAnOeis povar Tw MapTuplov eioly avTa éav TE P. 1377. 
UTEVvaVTIal WoL Kai wETA TOV dudiaByToOUVTOS, Sia- see 
Avot dv Tis TAANOH N€ywv Ka Grou Tov yévous THY 


§ 25. ‘And again, justice cannot be perverted (have its nature altered) 
by fraud or compulsion like a contract, because it is natural (constancy 
and uniformity are characteristic of ature); whereas contracts are un- 
dertaken, entered into, under the influence of deceit (under false pre- 
tences) and compulsion.’ The two genitives in construction follow ovv67- 
kat, ‘contracts of men deceived are made’. 

oixeto.s #) @dXoTpiois| ‘domestic or foreign’. 

to oupépov] In arguing against the validity of a contract, you may 
take into account the consequences of carrying its provisions into effect, 
so far as they affect the judges, whose ‘interest’ or ‘advantage’ (or the 
reverse) may be involved in them: when these results happen to be 
adverse to the judges’ interest, arguments from this source may be em- 
ployed to invalidate the contract; ‘and all other topics of the same kind, 
(may be used) (which need not be enumerated) because they are equally 
easy to observe (with the preceding)’, too clear to need enumeration, 

§ 26. oixetas] ‘of one’s own’, ‘on our side’, supr. § 21. 

Siadvor av Tis] Or Avew and diadvew, see Introd. p. 267 note. 

rdAn67 Aéyov] These words have been variously interpreted. Mu- 
retus omitted rd\767, as contrary to Aristotle’s opinion on the subject of 
torture—which however must be gathered from the words of the text, and 
not assumed a friori, and the text altered in conformity with the hypo; 
thesis—evidently supposing that if retained it must be construed with 
Siadvor and not with Aéyov. There can be no doubt that the latter is 
right, and that the words do express Aristotle’s opinion upon the use of 
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Bacdvwv: ovdey yap iTTOV dvayKaCopevot Ta \evon 
Aéyouow i TaANnOn, Kal StakapTepovyTes pan AEryeuv 
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[} + def 52 reve ds odk eloly ddnOeis al Bdoavor' woddol uev yap waxdppoves ot 
Kal \LBodépuor kal Tats Wuxats bvres Suvarol yervalws éyxaprepovot Tals dvdyKais, of 
de Secdol al evAaBels wpd TOU Tas dvdyxas ld airav Karabappovow ware ovdév éore 
moroy &v Bacdvos. Ac]. 


torture, by asserting the truth and right of the arguments directed agazust 
the use of it. [On ‘torture’ see C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes, Vol. Iv., 
pp- 382—391, appendix. S.] 

dvaxaprepovvres] (thoroughly, 8:a,) obstinately, resolutely, persisting, 
(holding out). 

kal fadiws Katayevdopevor] ‘and ready to make false accusations (xara 
‘against others’) in the expectation of a speedier release’. 

On the passage which in mS A®* concludes this section, and is printed 
‘in the note of the Oxford reprint of Bekker’s rst ed., see in Introd. p. 201, 
and the note. It is omitted by Bekker. Spengel, Ox the Rhetoric, in 
Bav. Trans. 1851, p. 51, thinks that it is an extract from some other 
treatise on Rhetoric, introduced by the transcribers. The last sentence 
at all events must be corrupt, being as it stands devoid of meaning and 
connexion with the preceding. Brandis in his tract in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, 1V i. p. 43, informs us that his Anonymous Annotator found 
the passage in the MSs that he used, though he thinks that Victorius was 
right in rejecting it as an interpolation. Victorius, a man whose judg- 
ment is to be relied on, writes thus. ‘Delevi autem quia adulterinos 
putavi; aut enim ex alio scriptore artis haec pars sumta est (so Spengel), 
aut Scholion olim fuit quod importune post in contextum verborum Ari- 
stotelis translatum sit;...Qui accurate quae supra a philosopho iam tra- 
dita erant perpendit ipsius haec non esse manifesto intelligit; cuncta 
enim ille quae ad quaestiones pertinentia dicere voluerat iam explica- 
verat; sententia vero quae his viribus exponitur superioribus continetur; 
vox etiam iuncta illic est quae sermonem Aristotelis non redolet, viz. 
AOddeppos (this applies still more strongly to xarabappeiv); et omnis deni- 
que haec locutio, e. c. rats Wuxais dvres duvaroi, locutionis Aristotelicae 
dissimilis videtur’. - 

§ 27. mepi dpxwy...dcedeiv] On mepi, and other prepositions, redun- 
dant in the later Greek writers, see note on I 9.14, ‘oaths admit of a 
fourfold division’, 

On oaths, see the corresponding chapter of Quintilian, v6. Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 17 (18). A full explanation of the connexion and general mean- 
ing of this and the following sections to the end of the Chapter will be 
found in the Introd. pp. 202—205, to which the reader is referred; so 
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that we may confine ourselves here as before to the de¢az/s that require 
notice. One puzzling circumstance which pervades this Chapter, tending 
to confusion, and adding to the difficulties arising from the extreme bre- 
vity of the expression (‘drevis esse laborat obscurus fit’,is especially true of 
Aristotle here, as indeed in most of his writings,) it may be worth while 
to draw attention to; and that is, that throughout it both plaintiff and 
defendant are made to argue in the ¢hird person; to avoid this, you may 
may be substituted for Aristotle’s 4e to designate the person who is in 
immediate possession of the argument, whichever side of the case he may 
be at the time maintaining. 

On the technical expressions belonging to dpxo, see moze in Introd. 
p. 202, didovae dpxov, in Aristotle and the Orators, is to offer or tender an 
oath, AawBavew (or déxeoGar, in the Orators), to accept, or Zake it. 

ef Gu@poota ovros| ‘when ¢his (the oath above mentioned) has been 
already taken by one or other of the two parties’. opapoora here is 
represented by yeyernpevos in § 32. 

§ 28. ovx amodidwor] Supply ra xpyyara (the deposit, or something 
else which the opponent is unjustly withholding), which is added in three 
MSS, apparently from a marginal gloss. 

The case is: you refuse to tender the oath to the adverse party be- 
cause it is of no use; he is so little embarrassed by scruples of consci- 
ence that he will take the oath and keep the money, so that you gain 
nothing by your motion. rovs de ‘ but the judges, you think, if he do not 
swear, will decide against him’. 

Another reason, or topic, for refusing to tender the oath is, that ‘this 
form of risk’, the risk that one runs by leaving the matter to, by throwing 
oneself upon, the judges (6 xivduvos ovtos 6 év rois dixacrais), is to be pre- 
ferred (xpeirrwyv), viz. to the risk incurred of losing your suit by tendering 
oath ‘to the adversary, who will probably perjure himself: you there- 
fore refer your case to the decision of the judges, because you can trust 
them, but not the other. 

§ 29. dvtl xpnudrar] is, setting a pecuniary value upon the oath (esti- 
mating it against money, at so much money value), which is degrading, to 
the dignity and sanctity of the oath, and ¢here/ore it is that you refuse to 
take it, and not from any baser motive. 

kat@pooato] katouvivat (Jpxov) occurs in Arist. Ran, 305, 306, appa- 
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io cy 3 ly > ie A > v4 \ 
QavAoy ewat 7 pndevos' Omomas MeV OUV ee, ey 
opocas & ot.) otTw dé 8 dpeTny av ein, GAN ov ou’ 
9 , 4 r 2 \ A a Mrexd I < ‘ 
ETLOOKLAV TO Py’ Kal TO TOU =evopavous APMOTTEL, 
Ott ovK ion mpoKAgots avtTn doeBEt mpos EioceBH, AAN 
Omoia Kal él oXUOS aolevn TaTagat 4 wAnynvat 

1 ob infra. 2 un. infra. 

rently as a mere synonym of the simple verb, A: xat6:s karopooov. . v7} 
A’; A. Spocov. . vf Ala. With dpxoy and a second accus. of the thing 
sworn by, Eur. Hel. 835, dX’ dyvov Spxov cov Kapa kardpooa. The middle 
voice is found again in Herod. vi 65, but in a different sense ‘to swear 
against’, with a genitive following. Here, and in the two other cases 
quoted above, the cara seems to have an intensive force, expressing the 
‘binding force’ of an oath. This sense of kata comes from the original, 
physical, notion of ‘keeping down’. 

For the interpretation of this obscure topic, see Introd. p. 203. The 
obscurity is a little heightened by Bekker’s punctuation, and may be 
very slightly cleared up by reading py duocas & ov (with colon instead of 
full stop) and at the end of the next clause rd y7. (with full stop instead of 
colon). There is a considerably closer connexion between the two 
clauses which he separates by a full stop, than there is between the two 
which are divided only by a colon. 

The intention of the topic is to shew the purity and disinterestedness 
of the speaker’s motives in refusing to take the oath. 

cal TO Tov Hevopavovs] Xénophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of Philocoph (Plat Soph. 242 , 13 BP Fa" Gals "Encars. 
Koy eOV0S; thre sevordvous--dpEduevov)—of which Parmenides his follower 
was the most distinguished representative, who converted the theolo- 
gical conception of universal being, represented by Xenophanes as God, 
into the metaphysical conception of the Universe as One, & rd gv— 
appears to have conveyed his philosophical doctrines in hexameter verse, 
an example subsequently followed by Parmenides and ‘Empedocles. He 
also wrote elegies and iambics, the latter directed against Homer and 
Hesiod, whose manner of speaking about the Gods he disapproved, Diog, 
Laert. Ix 2.18. The verse quoted eve is a trochaic tetrameter; on 
which Mullach remarks, Fragm. Phil. Gr. Xenoph., Fr. 25, p.-106, note, 
‘cuius versiculi hiatus in voce a¥ry caesurae excusationem -habet, prima 
autem syllaba in doeSet producitur ad aliorum nominum velut d@dvaros 
similitudinem’, So Karsten, Xenxophanes, p. 79. The work which con- 
tained this verse is unknown. Mullach and Karsten agree in the opinion 
that this verse is all that belongs to Xenophanes in Aristotle’s reference ; 
the succeeding illustration is his own. All that is repeated in the con- 
verse of Xenophanes’ maxim, § 30, is what is contained in the verse itself. 
I have no doubt they are right. On Xenophanes and his philosophy, 
besides the two works already referred to, which contain collections of 
the surviving fragments, see the histories of Greek Philosophy, by 
Brandis, Zeller, Ritter, Butler, with Dr Thompson’s notes and the 
rest; also Grote’s Plato, Vol. I. pp. 16—19. 
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30 mpokadecaito. ei S€ AauBaver, STL mieTEVEL ATA, 
Exeivw 0 ov. Kal TO TOU =evopavous ueTarTpervavta 
patéoy ovtws icov eivar adv 6 pev doers 6100, 6 0 
evoeBnjs Guvun Sewov TE TO yy Oérew avTov, VrrEep wy 

31 €xeivous aE.ol OuocavrTas Suacew. et O€ Sidwow, S71 
evoeBés TO OéeXELW Tois OEois ETLTPETELV, Kal OTL OVOEV 
det avtov dddwy Kpitov Seicbarr aire yap Sidwor 

32 Kpiverv. Kal St AToTov TO pu) GéAEW omvivat TEPL WY 


GXN’ ouoia cat ei] In this illustration of Xenophanes’ dictum, the 
parallel case proposed by Aristotle, the strong man is the unscrupulous 
or godless man, who is ready to swear anything, true or false; he has 
the same advantage over the scrupulous, godfearing man, ina chal- 
lenge to swear, as the strong man would have over the weak in a chal- 
lenge to fight. 

maragéat # mnyhva] These forms are in general use in Attic Prose as 
the aorist active and passive of rvarw. Eth. N. V 5. 4, p. 1132 4 28, ef 
dpxiy Exav érdragev, ov Sei dvtemdnyyvat, Kal ef 2pyovra émdrate ov mAnyi- 
vou povoy det dda kal kokacOjva. Ib. V 4.4, p. 1132 @ 8, drav 6 pev TANYA 
6 6€ ward, 4 Kal xreivy 6 8 drobdvy. de Anima, B, 8, p.419 15, ro Témrov 
kal TO turrépevov followed by dy mdnyq, ib. p. 420 a 24, tumrdpevov kal 
témrov followed by éay wardéy. For further illustrations see Dem. Select 
Private Orations, Il. pp. 207—211, Excursus on the defective verb rv- 
mTo. S.| 

§ 30. dre muorever ava, éxeivm 8 od] ‘that he can trust himself (not 
to swear to what he knows to be false), but not the other’, (In this case, 
if you accept the oath, or consent to swear) ‘Xenophanes’ dictum may be 
inverted (turned round to the other side), and you may say, that this is 
the fair way of proceeding, for the godless man to tender the oath, and 
the godfearing to take it’; (because the latter won’t perjure himself, the 
other will). peraorpéya, in § 25, was used in a somewhat different sense 
‘to pervert’ justice; ‘and (you may add) it is monstrous for you to refuse 
to take it yourself, in a matter in which (vmép dy) you! require those gen- 
tlemen (the judges, namely,) to take an oath before they decide’. The 
judges were sworn upon entering the court to decide ‘according to the 
best of their judgment’, § 5, supra. 

§ 31. ‘If you tender the oath, (you argue) that to entrust the case to 
the decision of heaven is an act of piety; and that (your opponent) ought 
to require no other judges than himself; and therefore (Z¢. you say this 
because, yap) you offer him the decision of the matter’, Comp. Quint. Vv 
6.4, Ad ts gui defert aliogui agere modeste videtur guum litis adversa- 
rium tudicem faciat, et eum cuius cognitio est onere liberat, gui profecto 
alieno iuvreiurando stari quam suo mavult, Victorius thinks that this is 
borrowed from Aristotle. 


1 J have translated this ‘the adversary’ in the Introd. p. 203, but I now think 
that it should rather be referred to the same person as avrév. 


AR. I. 19 


SS 
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- \ \ 4 ee 
dXous a€woit duviva. émet d€ Kal ExarTov onXov 
C / oC , la 
mas AEKTEOV, Kal TUVdUACOMEVOY TwS NEKTEOY onAov, 
> \ ’ / \ , \ 
oloy et adros pév Oérer RauBavew Sidovar de pn, Kat 
, \ “LAL Cs , 
ei Sidwor pev Aap Paver O€ pu) OérEL, Kat et NauBavew 
af / > \ ~ ? 
kai Sidovar Oéder eiTE pndeTEpov? EK yap TwY ELoN- 
? lod 4 \ \ A 
pévev dvaykn ouyKeicbat, woTe Kat Tovs oyous 
? ~ > ~ > / 2A Ne 
dvayKn cuyKeicOa éx Twv Eipnuevwv. €av OE n YyErE- 
~ \ , 4 2 a 
ynuevos Um’ avToU Kal évayTios, OTL OUK €7rLtopKia 
e > road \ od - > , 
Exovatov yap TO doiKeiv, TO 8 EstopKetv adiKeiv ExT, 
\ \ / \ > Ve > , ’ v0 s 
va oé Bia kal draty dkovoia. évTavOa ovv cvvaK- 
v \ ae a 4 oS \ ~ } / Ar’ > 
Téov Kal TO émlopKelv, STL EgTL-TO TH OLtavoia GAN ov 
> , 2\ \ en , a 9 , of 
TH OTOMATL. €ay O0€ TH AYTWIKW | OMwMoTpEVOS, OTL 


§ 32. vn’ adrod] ‘by yourself’, supra, § 20, note on I I. 12, I 7. 35. 

éxovoiov yap To ddikeiv] On the ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ as 
affecting the character of actions, see Eth. Nic. Ill cc. 1, 2, 3, where the 
subject is thoroughly discussed; and on the degrees of criminality, and 
the distinction of wrong actions done with malice prepense, éx mpovoias, 
or with deliberate purpose, moacpéoer, and those which are due to acci- 
dent, mistake, darn, or the momentary blindness of passion, see Eth. N. 
V 10, both of which passages have already been more than once referred 
to. On Bia as a supposed source of action, I 10. 14, and the Appendix 
‘On the seven sources of action’, Introd. p. 225. 

The term ‘injustice’ or ‘criminality’ can only be applied to actions 
voluntary in the proper sense of the word: the pleader who has executed 
two contracts, one conflicting with the other, and thus violated his en- 
gagements, argues that this was done in one or the other instance, either 
by force or fraud, compulsion or mistake, and that this exempts him 
from responsibility. 

§ 33. ouvakréov] ouvdyew like cvddoyiter Oar, ovAapBavew, ovdréyew, 
ovvopay, cuvideiv, cvmevar, &c., and similarly comprehendere, colligere, all 
convey the notion of ‘gathering’ facts together, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and so drawing a conclusion of some kind. ovvayew and ovAXo- 
yi¢ecOa are to ‘draw logical inferences’, from facts or premisses which 
you put together, and so by comparison are led to infer some general 
conclusion respecting them. 

70 Th Svavoia ddN ov 7G oTdpatt] This is the famous 7 yhdoo’ opadpoy’ 
7 S€ ppjy dvdporos, Eur. Hippol. 612. The success of Aristophanes, and 
the vulgar misapprehension arising chiefly therefrom, have brought on 
Euripides a most baseless charge of immorality, so far at least as it is 
grounded upon this line. Cicero, de Off. 111 29, has seen and exposed 
the fallacy, All the moralists without exception admit that the essence 
of a lie resides not in the words, but in the intention and moral pur- 
pose; and the verse when properly interpreted asserts no more than this, 
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mavTa dvaipel 6 py éeumevov ois wuooer: Sia yap 
TOUTO Kal Tots vOuols ypwvTat GudcwayTes. Kal “Juas 
mey a€vovpev éuuévery ois dudcavtes SixaCeTe, adtol 
0 ovk éupevodpev.” kal doa av dda avEwv Tis 
el7reiev. 


\ A > ~ , , 
[wept ev ovv Twy atéxvwv TicTewy cipnoOw 
TocavTa.| 


See Paley’s note. It seems to me that the Hippolytus in its second and 
altered form, as we now have it, is, with the exception of the one fatal 
blot of Phaedra’s false charge which brings about the death of the hero, 
one of the most moral and high-toned, as it certainly is one of the very 
best, of the extant tragedies of Euripides. 

Gvaipet] supra § 21, dvatpeivy cvvbyxny, rods vopous. 

kal Tois vopos xpavrat dpocartes] ‘the laws also (as well as other 
things) are not enforced till an oath has been taken’, ‘the laws in parti- 
cular are only enforced after an oath has been taken’. 

kat vpas pev] On the explanation of this topic, and of the var. lect. 
éppevodpey and éeupévovow, see Introd. pp.204—5. MS A® has eupévovow ; 
the rest éupevodpev, which Bekker retains. 

elpno6o| See on I II. 29. 
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APPENDIX (A) 


ON 


A 11 § 17. 


aropyn, epws, pirelv, ayamav. 


[The following Appendix has already appeared as an article in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 88—93.  s.] 


THERE are four terms in Greek which represent different states 
or degrees of affection, fondness, liking, love, in its most general 
acceptation. Of these oropyy and épws are co-ordinate terms, in this 
respect, that they both designate what Aristotle calls ra@y, instinctive 
affections, implanted in sentient beings by nature. 

oropyy is the natural and instinctive affection that subsists be- 
tween parent and child; irrational, but moral; an adoyov zados, 
but 76cxdv. 480 ye warnp réxvoirw ei otopynv éxot, Philem. ap. Stob. 
Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1v 63. Fr. Inc. 108. orépyew, Oed. R. 1023, 
eorepfev of parental affection, Oed. Col. 1529. Plat. Legg. vi 754 B, 
xaOarep mrais...orépyet TE Kal oTepyerat vo tav yevvyoavtwy. Ar. Eth. 
N. IX 7, 1168 a@ 2, otépyovres domep téxva: ib. line 7, orépye 84 70 
Epyov, toro d¢ @uawxdry, which describes an dzustinctive feeling, though 
not here the specially parental; comp. vill 14, 1161 0 18, ot-yoveis ev 
yap orépyovar ta, réxva...7a S& réxva Tos yovets: and line’25, of pév yap 
etO0s yevomeva otépyovew, for which immediately afterwards ¢uAety is 
twice substituted, lines 27, 28. But the verb is by no means confined 
to this special sense, and passes readily into the more general significa- 
tion of ‘liking’ in the modified form of ‘acquiescence’ and ‘ tolera- 
tion’ (to acquiesce in, put up with, as aivety and dyamév); and is even 
applied to the sexual affection, as Xen. Symp. vii 14 and 21; and 
in Ar. Eth. N. vil 5, 1157 @ 29, it is used to express the instinctive 
liking or love which children feel for one another, Sv 7Sovjv aAA7Aovs 
orépyovras, wormep of raises : pws, again, the other form of instinctive 
or animal affection, is sometimes substituted for oropyy, as Eur. Fragm. 
Erecth. 19 (Dind.), ap. Stob. 77, p. 454, pare pytpds maides' ws ovdk 


yoo » a ” e a 
€OT Epws ToLOvTOS aAXos, ofos 7diwy épav. 
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épws differs from the preceding only in respect of its special 
direction and the absence of moral character: otherwise it is an 
aXoyos dpegis, a natural, animal impulse ; the sexual form of émOvia, 
or natural appetite. dru ériBupia tis 0 épws ravtt dpAov, Plat. Phaedrus 
237 .D. ydovy cat Ady peptypévov (the characteristic of erOupia) 
épwra, Tim. 42 A; and though it is doubtless applied metaphorically, 
in the sense of a ‘passionate desire’ simi/ar to the animal appetite, 
to represent intellectual and moral desires, as when Plato says épav 
pabyncews, ppovyrews, Tv Kaddv, yet I believe that when directly and 
literally applied to its object, it seldom or never means anything else. 
Arist. Eth. N. 1x 10, 1171 @ 12, épav...imepBody yap tis elvar BovAerar 
piAias, tovro Sé mpds Eva, is an exception; here épav is said to be a 
kind of ¢:Aia : the individual passion opposed to ‘affection’ or ‘love’ 
in general. The reverse of this—the ordinary distinction of the two 
words—appears in Pl. Phaedrus, 231 C, tovtous pddurra hace pidrciv ov 
av épdou, that is, they feel the highest (moral) affections for those who 
have inspired them with the sensual passion. Comp. 255 E, kadet dé 
abrov Kal olerar ovK Epwra adda didcav elvar. Symp. 179 C, trepeBarero 
TH piria dua tov épwra, where épws represents the oropyy, or natural 
affection. Ib. 182 c, gidrias, 6 8) padiota iret 0 Epws eurrorety, Ar. 
Polit. 11 4, 1262 3 12, ws radv épuvtwy did TO ohddpa pireiv emiOvpov- 
twv cvuddvat, Eth. N. Ix 5, 1167 @ 3, ouxe On apxy ptAlas elvar, domep 
Tov épav, 9 dua THs OWews yoovy. ‘The distinction of gépws and ¢guria 
appears very clearly in Eth. Nic. 1x 1, sub init., 1164 @ 3 seq., év dé 
TH épwrixy «.7.A. The application of the word to a higher and purer 
love, in such passages as Eur. Fragm. Dict. vi (Dind., Wagner), aAX’ 
gore 84 Tis GAXos ev Bporois épws, Yuxfs Sixalws oudpovds Te Kayabijs, 
kat xpqv O&...7adv evoeBovvtwv oitwes ye owddppoves epav: and Fragm. 
Oedip. 11 (Dind.), vir (Wagn.), évds 8 epwros dvros ob pu ydovy" of 
pev Kkaxav épdow, of S& trav Kahadv: 6 8 eis td cddpov én’ aperyv ayov 
pus Lyrwrds dvOpurourw. This is no exception, for here it is still the 
animal impulse which is represented as sublimed and purified, and 
transformed (by a metaphor) into a moral appetite, just as the ¢pws 
in Plato’s Phaedrus and Symposium is converted by the same process 
into a passion of philosophical enthusiasm. 

fiArcivy and ¢uXia are designations of ‘love’ in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense. The verb may even stand as a synonym of 
épav, as Topic. A 15,106 b 2, 76 pev xara rHv dudvovay drretv TO pucelv 
évaytiov, 7G St Kara tiv cwpariyy evépyeav oddév, where the 70 ¢puAciv 
Kata THY cuparicny évépyew is of course equivalent to ép¢v. It also 
includes the whole family of likings and fondnesses, natural and ac- 
quired, which are attached to special and particular classes of 
objects, expressed by compound adjectives; as diXoro.ovros, ‘one 
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who is fond of so and so’, PiAowos, PiAumos, Piddriypos, PuddviKos, 
Gudéraipos, PiAavros, &c. In the eighth and ninth books of the Nic. 
Eth. ¢iAfa embraces every kind of moral and intellectual affection, 
instinctive or acquired, and is identified both with orépyew (vr 14, 
1161 @ 27, 28) and dyamgv—see for example vu 3, where all three 
are employed as equivalent terms (1156 @ 14,16), épgv, the sensual 
appetite being expressly distinguished from them by its own name, 
£2, 4. In Plato, Phaedrus 241 C, D, it comprehends even épus, TV 
épactod pidiay, followed by ds raida Pidotory épacrai: and in 
the same verse dyarav is used in the same sense (Ws AvKor apv’ 
dyardo’, ds maida pirotorv épactai) In the Ethics therefore it 
expresses every shade and variety and gradation of the feeling of 
love in its moral and intellectual aspects from the instinctive affec- 
tion of the parent, to the highest and ideal form of love; which 
according to the Greek notion was not that which subsists between 
the two opposite sexes, but that between two members of the supe- 
rior sex; and again within that the /viendship of two good men. 
The definition of ¢iAéa in the Rhetoric, 1 4. 2, is ‘the wishing any 
one what you think good, for his sake and not for your own’ (this 
is repeated from the Ethics), ‘and the inclination or tendency to 
do such things to the best of your power’. This is disinterested 
affection, love in its moral aspect, and also in some degree intellec- 
tual, in so far as it implies choice: and in this respect. corresponds 
with the Latin diligere, or deligere, to choose the object of your 
affection, which implies a judgment of his value. The analysis as well 
as the definition of the wafos in the Rhetoric excludes all con- 
sideration of épws, and in fact it is treated rather as friendship than 
as love. 

We next come to the distinction between quAciv and dyarév. 
Doderlein, Zat. Syn. p. 103, and Rost’ and Palm in their Lexicon, 
connect ayargv with the root of dyawa: and its congeners: this would 
make the distinctive character of dyamav an intellectual form of love 
derived from ‘admiration’ or a high estimate of the merits of the 
person loved. Whether this be the true derivation of the word or 
not, this notion of selection or affection, conceived, on the ground of 
admiration, respect, and esteem, Certainly enters into its meaning. 
Xen. Mem. 11 7. g is decisive on this point. Speaking of the rela- 
tions of a master to his female servants, Socrates says, édv 8 mpoora- 
THOS STs evepyol dor, od pev exeivas Puryoets dpav Operipovs ceavTae 
ovoas* éxeivar 8€ we dyamjoover alcOduevar xalporta oe adrais. The 
same conception of value (estimation) and hence esteem, as the 
foundation of love—complete ¢:A‘a—appears in a passage of Plato’s 
Lysis, 215 A, B, ta 8) toadra mds dv im dAdjAwy ayarnbely pndepiav 
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emixoupiay aAXyots Exovra (the service rendered or benefit conferred 
is the ground of the esteem and affection) ; 6 58 pj rov Seduevos ovdé 
Te dyaruy av. 0 d8& pw ayamen od8 ay dudor. 

I have looked over, with the help of an index, the instances of 
the word which occur in the Nicomachean Ethics, and find that in 
every case it may, and in many must, have this sense of an acquired 
affection, founded upon the judgment or intellectual faculty, which is 
indicated by the term ‘esteem’, and thereby distinguished from the 
irrational appetite épws, and the purely emotional, and usually moral 
affection, ¢iAia, In I 3, init. 1095 4 17, the esteem which the vulgar 
have for a life of sensual enjoyment is represented as the result of 
a judgment about pleasure: and the same is the case with 8v avra 
ayamrarar at the end of the Chapter, ‘they are valued, prized, 
esteemed, in and for themselves’. In 111 13, 1118 4 4, it is distin- 
guished from xatpewv, the instinctive affection, in the sense of to 
‘estimate or prize’; and at the end of c. 14 there is a very marked 
and decisive exemplification of this sense of the word, 6 ydp ovrws 
éxov padrov ayard tas towavtas ydovas THs agias, where the aéia, 
‘their value’, shews clearly what determines the particular character 
of the affection. In further illustration of this I will merely refer to 
other places of the Ethics. In 1x 7, from 1167 4 32 onwards, four 
examples of the word in this signification occur nearly together: in 
one of them it is actually contrasted with ¢uActv: and x 7, 1177 6 2, 
and 9, 11794 28, where it is placed in juxtaposition with tipdvras, 
another word which conveys the notion of ‘value’, are two clear 
instances. ayamayv therefore as contrasted with épdv and quAciv repre- 
sents the Latin diligere as opposed to amare’. 

It may be questioned whether this is the primary and original 
sense of ayarav, since the meaning that appears most prominently 
and conspicuously in the Homeric use of it and ayadfew is that 
of the external manifestations and signs of affection shewn in ‘wel- 
coming’? a friend or stranger, or in fondling and caressing as a 
father his child, Odys. 7 17: and the word is the precise counter- 
part of dordfecOa. See the examples in Damm’s Lexicon, which all 
have this character; except Odys. ¢’ 289, where it bears the sense, 
common in the later language, and shared with aivety and orépyew, 
of acquiescing in, putting up with, contentment. But as it seems 
easier and simpler to derive the notion of the external indications of 

1 Ernesti, Clay. Cic. s.v. diligere magis ad iudicium, amare vero ad intimum, 
animi sensum pertinet. See Déderlein, Lat. Syn. p. 97 seq., and Trench, Mew 
Test. Syn. p. 43 seq. 

2 Dr Lightfoot in Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, 
Vol. ‘111 (1857) p. 92, regards this usage of Homer as determining the primary 


and original sense of the word. 
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welcome from an internal sense or judgment, previously acquired, of 
the worth or value of one whom you receive so kindly, than the 
reverse process, the derivation of the feeling, whether it be esteem or 
affection, from the external manifestations of it, I prefer regarding 
the intellectual judgment as the basis of the distinction between 
it and the other forms of affection, and ‘esteem’ as its primary and 
original signification. If Déderlein’s derivation from ayapa, and 
words of that family, could be depended upon, no doubt would be 
left upon this question. 

In common usage, however, it is, like ¢uAetv, by no means con- 
fined to a single sense. In Plato’s Sympos. 180 B, it takes the place 
of épav in the representation of the lowest and most sensual form of 
the passion or appetite of love, drav 0 épwuevos tov épactyy ayard 
H Orav 6 épacrys ta madika. In Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 25, we find 
similarly, ériyavds ayardca tov veavicKov. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion in respect of these terms, 
expressive of different kinds of love or affection, that, although they 
are all of them more or less interchangeable in the ordinary lan- 
guage, yet in the strict and proper application of them they may be 
thus distinguished :— 

atopy and épws are alike in that they are natural, spontaneous, 
and instinctive ; but épws is properly a sensual appetite, and otopyy 
a moral affection. 

¢tAfa, the most comprehensive (in its ordinary use) of the four, 
belongs to the emotional part of our nature, includes all grades of the 
natural instinctive affection from a liking for wine to the perfect 
friendship (the highest form of love) between good man and good 
man; and in this its highest and normal sense acquires a moral 
aspect. 

ayamgv (dyaryn does not appear in any writers earlier than those 
of [the Septuagint and] N. T.) gives the zyfellectual aspect of love, 
in the shape of esteem; no longer a mere emotion; but an affection 
acquired and conceived after an exercise of judgment, consisting in 
a valuation or estimate formed of the worth of the object of preference. 
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On an irregular formation of the Greek passive verb, 


[The following Appendix has, like the last, already been allowed 
to appear in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 93—97. 
The additions in square brackets are taken from the margin of Mr 
Cope’s own copy of the Journal, now in Mr Sandys’ possession. s.] 


POoveicAar, POovovpevor, is an example of the irregular formation 
of the passive, which is not seldom found in other Greek authors, but 
is so much more frequent in Aristotle’s writings that it may perhaps 
be regarded as one of the characteristics of his style. In the Greek 
Grammars that I have consulted, with the exception of that of Dr. 
Donaldson, who only bestows on it a passing observation’, it is left 
unnoticed, and I will therefore illustrate it by some examples that I 
have collected. 

The best account of it that I have found is given in Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, Ch. 11. on the dative case, § 244 b, and Obs. 3, 4, 
Engl. Transl. ; his explanation of the Latin usage will apply equally 
well to the Greek. 

The transitive verb, which expresses a direct action of subject 
on object—the relation of the two being inverted in the passive, in 
which agent becomes patient and patient agent, I strike A, A is 
struck by me—is the only kind that according to strict grammatical 
rule admits of the passive formation: verbs neuter, in which the 
action ends in itself, to walk, to run, and verbs which transmit the 
action, but zdirectly—these are verbs which in Greek and Latin 
‘govern’ other cases than the accusative (the case which expresses 
the direct action)—cannot, properly speaking, be converted into 
passives. 

1 Greek Gram. § 431. Obs. hh, ii. 
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Speaking of the dative case, ‘the object of reference’, in Latin, 
Madvig says, § 244 b, “this cannot, like the proper object, become 
the subject with the passive, and such verbs (like those that are 
intransitive) can only be used impersonally in the passive, zmvidetur, 
nemini nocetur.” (I am not sure that there is any exact analogy to 
this in Greek, dpapraveras is a doubtful case.) Obs. 4 gives a few 
exceptions. “To make such a dative the subject, and to use the 
verb of it personally in the passive, is a rare irregularity ; zzvideor, 
Horace, A. P. 56, credor, Ov. Trist. 111 10. 25, medendis corporibus, 
Liv. vim 36,” add regnari, ‘Tac. Hist. 1 16, wirginibus bacchata 
Lacaenis Taygeta, Virg. Georg. 11 487, regnata, Hor. Od. 11 6. 11, 111 
29. 27, Ovid. Heroid. x 69. 2, émperor, Hor. Ep. 15. 21. Heusinger 
ad Cic. de Off. 11 4 gives a list of neuter verbs which become passives, 
but does not make the necessary distinctions: most of those which 
he quotes are used as zmpersonals. [On Latin participles of this 
formation, see Munro, on Lucr. 11 156, 363.] 

Obs. 2, “Some few verbs are. used both with the accusative and 
the dative (in applying this to the Greek, for dative, must be substi- 
tuted, ‘some other case with or without a preposition’,) without any 
perceptible difference in their signification, adulor, aemulor, despero, 
praestolor.” In Greek OopuBetobar (judas GopvBeirw, Plat. Phaedr. 245 
B), apeActrOau (ayedciv with accus. Herod. vir 163) are analogous. 

In English a similar license is admitted, particularly in verbs 
which are constructed with prepositions, ‘do as you would be done 
by’, or ‘done unto’, Locke; Zssay, Bk. 1 ch. 3, §§ 4 and 7, ‘to be sent 
for’, ‘gone for’, ‘looked for’, ‘to be relied upon’ (hence the vulgar 
reliable, unaccountable, and similar irregularities). See an observa- 
tion on this subject in Marsh’s Lect. on the Engl. Language, Lect. 
xvir § 14. “The rejection of inflexions, and especially the want of 
a passive voice, have compelled the use of some very complex and 
awkward expressions...such a thing has deen gone through with, to 
be taken notice of, to be lost sight.of, are really compound, or rather 
agglutinate, passives, &c.” [See Thring, Exercises in Grammar, p. 3, 
‘I am told’.} 

I subjoin some instances of this irregular passive from various 
Greek authors. Euripides, Ion 87, Tapyyosades & dBaror xopudat 
katahapmrouevat, ib. 475, Xopevonévm tpirodt, Iph. Taur. 367, avAetrae 
St wav pédabpov. 

Thue. 1 126, émvrerpappevor tHv pvdaxyv, (“even the dative or 
genitive of the person, which had formed the object of the active 
verb, may become the subject of the passive. Thuc.1126. Xen. 
Anab. 11 6. 1, aarorpnbevtes tas Kepadds', &c.” Donaldson, Gr. Gr. u.s.). 


1 T rather think that this is not the right explanation of the construction in 
these two cases; at all events it may be otherwise explained. The verbs émirpé- 
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The deponents aipeiofat and wvetc Oar are converted into passives 
~ Xen.Memor. m1 2. 3, Ar. Pol. vi (Iv) 45, 1299 @ 19, alpotvrar 88 
kat apeoBevrai (this may possibly be justified by the transitive use of 
alpeiv, but in a different sense, the middle being necessary to the notion 
of ‘choosing’, or ‘taking for oneself’). Plat. Phaedr. 69 B (in Ast’s 
note several other examples of wvetoa: pass. from Xenoph. and Plat.) 
sim. dmapveicGar, passive, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 32, 47 5 2, 3, 4. dvaBa- 
Ocis, Xen. de re equestr. 11 4, of a horse that is mounted (the 
regular constr. is avaBaivew ép irmov, or éf’ immov). avaBaivew in 
Hom. with the accus. has a diff. sense, ‘to go up f0’.) dmeAciobar, 
Cony. IV 31. xadreraiverOar, to be regarded, or treated, with angry 
feeling, Plat. Rep. 1 337 A. omovdaleoa, to be eagerly pursued, 
(several other examples in Ast’s Lexicon s. v. éorovSacpévous, Isocr. 
Panath. § 1 44) ib. vi 485 E, apeXetoOar (see above) vir 551 A, 
katagpoveicOat, ib. 556 D, xatayeAacOyjvot, Euthyphro. 3 Cc, rAnppe- 
Aeio Gar, Phaedr. 275 E, Dem. de Cor. § 155, (ina law). omovdaker Oat, 
Katappoveioba, Ar. Rhet. 1 [2. 16], 3. 7, vmepexeoOar, Rhet. 1 
4. 2, 3, and Eth. N. iv 8, 1124 4 10, (vmepéxew te or twa do occur, 
but rarely). QopvBetcGa, 1-2. 10, 11 23. 30, Topic. A 12, 105 @ 16, 
Isocr. Panath. érnvypévos Kat teHopuBynpevos (on GopuBeicban see above). 
BonOeicbar, Rhet. 11 6. 6, éwixexeipyrar, I 1. 3. emiBovrevec Oar, Pol, 
vill (Vv) 10, 1311 4 35, POovetcOa, ib. 11, 1313 & 23, muorreverOar, 
ib. 10, 1310 6 16. Xen. Symp. iv 29, Isocr. c. Demon. § 30, m- 
atevbévtes, 7. cipyv. § 76, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 622,§ 4. peréxeoOau, 
‘to be participated in’, Arist. Metaph. A 9, 990 4 30, Top. A 121 
@ 12, Tov perexouevov Aéyov, 126 a 18 and 21, Eth. Eud. 1 8. 2. 
mpootarrecOat, Top. E 129 @ 14, émirdrrecOar, Metaph. A 2, 982 
a18. évvmdpxeofa (an unusually strange form), Anal. Post. 1 4, 73 
18. (Waitz ad loc.) KaryyopetoGar passim ap. Arist. (Waitz ad 
Anal. Pr. 47 51.) [onGetcGar, Rhet. 11 6. 6; wapypeAnpevos, Eth. 
N. X 4, 1175 @ 10; Plato, Crat. 404; évreOuunuévos (Heindorf) Phae- 
drus, 246 c (with Thompson’s note); avdocera, Soph. Phil. 1403. 
Homer, Od. Iv 1773 wapadoyiferar, de Soph. Elench. 165 @ 169. 
xexapicOw in Plato, Phaedrus, 250 c, 76 aicOavopevov, Rep. Il. 375 A] 


ew and doréuvew are both transitive, and therefore the Aassive form is regular. 
The accusative is the /oca/ accusative, which expresses the seat of any affection or 
quality, and follows adjectives and verbs neuter and passive; Jelf (Kiihner), G7. 
Gr. § 545. 6, supposes with great probability that this is a mere extension of the 
ordinary cognate accusative and its varieties, dyabds tiv Wuxiy, Ta moduTiKd, 
dpernv, &c. (Elat.), xadds rd mpdowmor, ddyety Tv Keparyy, Ta oppara, SépecOar TO 
yorov, Tay Ta Gra KareaydTwr; Gorg, 515 E. Bory dyabds Mevédaos, modas wKvs. 
7Axtddeds, and so on. By the same rule, rHv pudakty after érireTpappmévor expresses. 
the seat of, the place as it were in which it is deposited or lodged ; the trust (viz.. 
the watch) committed to them. [Similarly riucreveoGal 71, to be entrusted with 
something, the thing being the /oca/ seat of the trust, that in which the trust 


resides. | 
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duwaptdverbat certainly occurs as a pass., frequently in Sophocles 
and Plato, Eurip. Troad. 1028, Ar. Eth. Nic. Iv 9, 1125 @ 19, in 
the form ypaprypévos; and in some other forms which are undoubt- 
edly passive; Xen. Mem. I 2. 9, apapravopeva, dis, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
HI 3, III @ 35, duaprybevta, (also dwaptaverat, as II 5, 1106 6 26, 
and elsewhere, which in this place from the opposition to xatop@otrat, 
line 30, seems more likely to be passive than middle): but in those 
cases where the choice between passive and middle is open, and the 
form does not determine it, as apapraverar apapravopevos, it is often 
difficult to decide between the two. Homer certainly employs the 
middle, Od. 1x 512, auapryocecfar; and there seems no positive ob- 
jection to the interpretation of some of the forms employed by Plato 
and Aristotle as middle. (Ast in his Lexicon ranks all of them in 
Plato amongst the passives.) If the forms in question, auapraveoOar 
&c., are regarded as passive, the accusative, which iz this case 
becomes the nomin. to the passive verb, is the cognate, and not the 
direct, accusative. The object of the erroneous proceeding is the 
mistake that is made, apaptavew apaptnua ; which becomes the sub- 
ject to the passive. 


APPENDIX (C) 


ON 
AL TS: 5 23, 
Ou & ov. 


Hermann on Viger, p. 833, n. 309, followed by Matthiae on Eur. 
Med. 87, defends this combination of ei with the direct negative 
instead of uy against Elmsley, who holds it to be inadmissible, on 
the ground that, when it occurs, the negative does not belong to the 
hypothetical conjunction, but is attached closely to the word which 
it negatives, so as to combine with it one negative notion; as in 
Soph. Aj. 1131, ef tovs Gavovras ovK éds Odrrew mapodv; where od éds 
is equivalent to kwAvers: in which cases the direct and not the hypo- 
thetical form of the negative is properly used to express an abstract 
negation. 

But this explanation, though it is well adapted to the passage 
of the Ajax’ quoted in support of it, is not universally applicable, 
and requires therefore to be supplemented by another and a dif- 
ferent solution. For example, in Plat. Phaedo 62 a, we have in 
two consecutive sentences, first «i ovdérore, and secondly ei pn dovov 
éort, and both after the same word Oavpactov. Now according to 
Hermann’s rule this py dcvov should be ovy dcvov, because the nega- 
tive here is just as much an abstract negation of ocvov as ovK éav 
is of éav in the Ajax, the one ‘unhallowed’ as the other ‘to for- 
bid’: the same rule ought to be equally applicable to both; but 
it is not, and therefore this explanation of the distinction in this 
case breaks down. 

The explanation, that I would add, as more generally applicable, 
is this. It is universally acknowledged that «i does not always pre- 


i Eur. Ion, 388, 
ws ef pev ovKér éorw, dyKxwbn Tapy, 
el 6 dari, Oy pytpos els ow moré, 
can doubtless be explained on this principle. And the sane may be said of 
el 8’ ovx qv, quoted by Herm. on Med. 348 (on Elms.) from Antiphan. ap. Athen. 
III 99 A. 
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serve its hypothetical force, but may be put in the place of ore or ws 
to express a simple fact ; or of éreé, ‘since’, as a hypothetical con- 
sequence, where however no doubt is implied; or of morepov ‘whe- 
ther’, as an alternative, after éewrdgv and similar verbs of questioning. 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 617. 2; Viger, p. 504, c. VIII § 6. 3, and 
the passages quoted by Hoogeveen and Zeune in the note; Jelf 
(Kiihner), Gr. Gr. § 804. 9; Buttm. nd. to Mid. «i pro ote post 
cidévar, aicxiver$ar (Buttm. does not mean that the usage is confined 
to these two verbs, but merely that these happened to be the only 
two instances of it in this speech of Dem.) ; Id. in Jud. ad Plat. dial. 
Iv ‘el in re certa, et citra hypothesin, valet siguidem (da) Men. c. 3. 
d (p. 72 A) «i dvevpyxa.’ Now it seems to me that whenever «i 
is used in this non-hypothetical sense, it naturally and properly is 
construed with the direct negative, just as ore and ws, or émeé or 
aérepov, would be, and in the same sense. And I appeal again to 
the passage of the Phaedo, where, as I think, in default of this 
explanation, there is no reasonable’way of accounting for the varia- 
tion of ov and py in the two cases after the same word, Pavpacrev. 
In the first sentence the hypothesis is altogether discarded, and the 
translation is, ‘perhaps it will be surprising to you ¢#af this alone...and 
that it never happens, &c.’: im the second, the hypothetical form is 
retained, though the sense is lost, and ef is still ‘if’ ; ‘it seems perhaps 
surprising 7/ (as is the fact nevertheless, of which however there is no 
doubt) it is not allowed to these same men to do themselves a service’. 
Now there is a special class of words, like aicypov, Sedov, arorov, 
Oorpacrov, Oavydfew, which are habitually followed (especially in the 
Orators) by ei in the sense of 61, and are sometimes accompanied by 
its attendant ov: still, although exact accuracy seems to require the 
direct negative in these cases, the ordinary fondness for indefinite 
and hypothetical expressions, which has been noticed as character- 
istic of Greek habits of thought and speech (the use of the indefinite 
yj, with relatives for instance, a gp) motel, Ste 8% TotTo py Towodow, 
Dem. c. Lept. 464, et sim.), prevails so far that in the great majority 
of cases the py is retained. In Medea 87 (one of the lines on which 
Herm. writes his note) ei tovode y’ edvijs over’ od orépyet rary; «i is 
certainly equivalent to émei, and od technically correct (though Her- 
mann’s rule might also apply ; as is elep in the verse quoted Rhet. 
Il, 23. I, elwep ydp obd€ x.7.A. This is so clear, that Elmsley, who 
condemns ¢i od altogether, proposes to read here émeé for etep. (Note 
ad Med. 87.) Hermann’s example from Thucyd. 1 121, Sewéy dv ety) 
el of pev...0vK drepodow, nels S&...0dK dpa SaravyOopev, which, accord- 
ing to him, are equivalent to xaprepycovcw and dewwopeba, is much 
more reasonably and naturally explained on the other principle; of 
the two verbs, the first being in fact no part of the hypothesis at all, 
and with the second od being justified by the meaning of «i, which is 
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equivalent to ér. Herm. adds, however (note on Elms. Med. 87), 
“Obiter adicimus, etiam ubi «i am significat (‘whether or no’, a 
common signification of the particle; where again no hypothesis is 
implied, not merely an alternative) recte sequi ov, ut apud Plat. 
Protag. 341 8B, si nulla est negationis ad affirmationem oppositio.” 
ei ov aicydvouat. On Elms. Med. 348, he quotes, as exemplifying 
his rule, Hom. Od. f’ 274, «i & ov keivov y éoot yovds kat Invedoretns. 
This seems to me no instance of it at all; and as it is equally unex- 
plained on my principle, it must be regarded as an exceptional case, 
and remain without explanation. All the rest of the examples quoted 
by Herm. |. c. from Herodotus and the Orators, in illustration of his 
theory, (with one exception) are instances of «i ‘that’ after Sewov. 
The exception is Andoc. wepi tdv prvornpiwv § 33, ei Se odde&y ymap- 
Thar ey «.7.\. How this can be brought under Hermann’s rule I 
am quite at a loss to perceive; but on the other principle the 
explanation is most clear and satisfactory. Andocides is defending 
himself, and offers an alternative; ei wév te noéBynxa 7...amoKtetvaré 
pe. et S& oddey NudptyTai pow K.t.A. Who can doubt that in the latter 
member of the alternative the speaker means to represent this as no 
admissible hypothesis—in fact he says so himself, cat rotro tiv azo- 
deixvupe capas—and therefore no hypothesis at all? It is therefore 
to be rendered, ‘but the fact being that I have committed no 
offence’, and is a signal example of the inapplicability of Hermann’s 
tule. 

In Dem. c. Mid. 581. 1, we have ei S& xarayvots adixeiy tore dia 
Tadt ovy tayKouce K.T.A., Where ovx tryxovce forms no part of the sup- 
position, but is stated as a fact of past time, and contrasted with what 
he may Zossibly do at present. The same applies to Aesch. c. Ctesiph. 
§ 250, % od Sewov Soxet ipiv...od mapa tTav TuXOvTMWV...1adTA TLVES OUK 
e€apvodvrat «.r.X. Arist. Pol. 11 11, 1273 4 3, dromov yap ei mévys pev 
dv...pavdrdrepos 8 dv ob Bovdycerat Saravycas. 

I will conclude this note with two examples of a parallel case in 
which dv with the optative is found following «i, contrary to the ordi- 
nary tule of Greek grammar. One occurs in Dem. c. Lept. p. 475, 
ei pédXovres pay bd mdcxew cvKopdytyv av Tov Taira AEyovTa Hyoiade, 
éml 6 8 adedécOar x.7.4., where the contrasted péy and 6¢ (on which 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. and Jndex to Mid.) shew that the first of the two 
members is independent of the supposition: the other in Aesch. c. 
Timarch. § 85, dromov dv ely, & "AOyvaior, ei pndev pév...Kal pa yevo- 
pérns pev xploews rept Tod mpayparos Aw av K.T.A. 
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